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BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 


f are those who think the British Empire is quietly dis- 

tegrating. In both Britain and the Dominions there are a very 

ew who care little whether-it disintegrates or not. The great 

iititude of British, people everywhere desire its cogtinuance. The 
question in suspense is, not whether it shall continye,-but how. 

There are some who think-the present. system satisfactory. 

Inder it the Empwe has survived; under it, during the Boer 
War and the Great War;.the Dominions rendered great services to 
Britain. Yet there are- many, who ask ,whether an Empire 
ithout a Government can stand. 

There are certainly dangers in the present situation. The 
irst of these is that in the executive sense of the word we have 
mo Empire. There is no person or body that can speak for the 
Empire or put it in action. It is claimed that the King is the 
link that holds the Empire together. But even he has no execu- 
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tive Imperial powers, either in himself or through any of his 
Ministers. The Empire at present is merely a loose association of 
powers. It is not even an alliance of these powers, for there js 
no treaty. Up to the present these powers—Britain and the 
Dominions—have always acted together in matters of foreign 
policy and war. Until lately the conduct of these matters was 
left wholly and without question to the British Government, 
But an arrangement which works well while the family is young 
ceases to work when its members near adult age. Consequently the 
Dominions are now being ‘ consulted’ on foreign affairs. Some 
of them are beginning to ask themselves whether they shall not 
in their own persons, through their own Ambassadors, address and 
do their business with foreign Courts. Well-known men in some 
of the Dominions state that it is an open question whether the 
Dominions would support Britain in any future war. Quite 
probably the Dominions would, and without hesitation. Certainly 
New Zealand would. But the mere fact that the above questions 
are being asked shows a certain drift. If this drift becomes more 
marked, where is the Empire ? 

The fact is that the Dominions are coming of age. Do not 
let it be thought that means there is any resentment on their part 
towards Great Britain. There certainly is not in New Zealand, 
and there is little or no evidence of any in any of the other 
Dominions. On the other hand, there is abundant evidence of 
intense affection for the Old Country, and of appreciation of the 
magnificent generosity with which Britain has treated the 
Dominions. Still, the Dominions are growing up, and they are 
beginning to ask—not insistently or offensively, it is hoped—for 
a share in the government of the Empire. 

Britain now appears to be more willing to grant this share 
than the Dominions are to acquire it. She refuses them nothing. 
She established Imperial Conferences before they were asked for. 
She carefully ‘ consults ’ the,Deminions on matters of foreign 
policy. But still, ig “the Secutive “sevse- of the word, there is 
no Empire. | Even. thé” Imperial ConftreHges have no executive 
power. Sofie, Of the Domipion Legislatures'i in‘set terms bind their 
Prime Ministers no¢ 6 Sorbent: thé Dominions to anything. 
Britain enters° the Contérencés “equally,. iugifettered. As recent 
events have shotynfhere i issome danger. {hat"the Conferences may 
thus damage rather | than’ ‘strengétien imperial unity. No one 
can even question the right” of Great Britain or of any of the 
Dominions to decline to confirm resolutions come to at the 
Conferences. But, however unreasonable the feeling may be, 
there is apt to be some annoyance on the part of those who favour 
resolutions that are discarded. They ask, ‘ If they won’t take our 
opinions why do they call us together ? ’ 
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There is another dangerin these Conferences. The invited Prime 
Ministers go to them as specifically representing certain territories. 
It can be granted that they all have an earnest desire to promote 
the general interests of the Empire, but they go, not as Imperial 
representatives, but as representing in each case either Britain 
ora Dominion. The consequence is, that if anything goes wrong, 
the country responsible for the mischance, and not the school of 
thought, is blamed. So in Dominion newspapers we see a heading, 
‘Grievance against Britain,’ because the British Parliament 
declined to confirm the Imperial Conference resolutions. In this 
way nation is put against nation within the Empire. Without 
any malicious engineering, such a position might easily create the 
feeling that the Dominions had a real grievance against Britain, 
and history shows how quickly such a feeling may become 
dangerous. 

Now if the Dominion representatives could go home, not 
specifically as representing Dominions, but as representing schools 
of thought, or, as we more often call them, political parties, such a 
danger would be averted. In the recent instance not Britain but 
the Free Traders would be blamed. In other cases the Little 
Englanders, or, as might be the case, the Jingoes, would be blamed. 
Within the Empire nation would not be set against nation. Party 
might quarrel with party without endangering the Empire, and 
if the delegations were big enough, delegates from the same 
Dominion, or from Britain, would be found taking different sides. 
The present system tends to set the territorial units of the Empire 
one against the other. This matter needs stressing, as it is a real 
source of danger. 

In much the same way, trouble is likely to arise from the 
‘consultation’ on foreign affairs. It is necessarily a pitiful 
business. Save on the rare and brief occasions when the Imperial 
Conference is sitting, the ‘ consultation’ must be by letter or 
cable ; and what satisfaction can be expected from that? Also 
it will sometimes happen that one unit of the Empire will be much 
interested in some particular question, and when ‘ consulted’ 
will give its advice freely and zealously. If, as is quite probable, 
the advice is not followed, angry resentment is felt. And again 
it is directed against one country: ‘ Britain asked our advice and 
then took no notice of it.’ How often, even in private life, deep 
offence is felt by a man who has given an opinion on a matter on 
which he has a right to be consulted, and finds his opinion 
ignored! If the same man were on a board of directors, and after 
expressing his opinions had a vote taken, and found the matter 
decided and settled against him, he would never dream of taking 
offence. Considerations such as these led Froude to denounce 


the legislative bodies then in existence in the West Indies. They 
I12 
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were advisory bodies only, with no executive powers. He held 
there were no worse means of irritating the West Indian people, 
and of embittering their relations with the Empire, than by giving 
them the right to advise but not to perform. The Empire would 
certainly seem to need some representative authority with 
executive powers. 

In the absence of such an authority the Dominions are tempted 
to take things into their own hands, to question whether they would 
support Britain in war, and generally to act as independent units 
rather than as members of the same Empire. The tendency in 
that direction, slight though it is, can even now be noticed by 
the reader of the debates in the various Parliaments of the Empire, 
But those who know how quickly events move in the rapidly 
growing Dominions, know that what is to-day a slight tendency 
may in a single generation become a confirmed practice. There 
being, in the true sense of the word, no Imperial Government, the 
Government of each Dominion will bulk more and more largely 
in the eyes of its people, will become the only Government, will 
become ‘our’ Government, to the exclusion of all other Govem- 
ments. To-day, if a New Zealander were travelling in Europe 
and were asked his nationality, he would probably reply that 
he was a Briton, because to-day the Empire is the biggest thing 
in his thoughts. If, however, his sense of empire is allowed to 
die away, in thirty years’ time he will be nothing but a New 
Zealander. The near will transcend the distant. _It is the other 
way about with the American. There were times when he would 
have claimed to be a Virginian, or a New Yorker. To-day to 
all foreigners he is an American. The greater transcends the 
less. 

The danger of a change of attitude in the Dominions is the 
greater since their feeling for Britain is based so largely on senti- 
ment, and this sentiment again is based on birth and parentage. 
In ever increasing proportions the Dominions will be peopled by 
those born within their borders, and further removed from direct 
British parenthood. If anything is to be done, it should be done ff 
now when sentiment would make the doing easy. 

The Empire is seriously handicapped by the present want of a 
representative authority with executive powers. The world has 
always found it difficult to believe that the far-flung British 
Empire is a unit. When it finds that this or that Dominion has 
failed to follow a lead it will be sure it is not. It is not what a 
Empire is, but what the world believes it to be, that counts in 
diplomacy. If the Empire had a representative authority its 
prestige would be even greater than at present. Also affairs 
would be much more easily managed. At present things are ina 
chaotic state. The London Conference met to discuss the Dawes 
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Report, and the British Government, instead of being able to 
devote its whole time and thought to that conference, was com- 
pelled to devote much attention to securing representation for 
the Dominions at the Conference. What a reflection on Imperial 
unity it would be if some of the Dominions voted one way and . 
some the other! Sooner or later, under present conditions, that 
is bound to occur. The Empire needs a single and representative 
executive. 

Then why not have it? Possibly the Dominions would not 
agree to have it. If while they were younger they had been 
invited to join an Imperial Executive, to become partners, as it 
were, in the administration of the Empire, they would probably 
have done so. In fact, the Dominions, or the Colonies as they 
were then, should from their foundation have been given a place 
in the British Parliament. Everyone must recognise the diffi- 
culties in providing for that, and realise that in the early days 
such representation would have been a mere formality. But, 
living as I do in the most distant of the Dominions, I venture to 
assert unhesitatingly that the difficulties could have been over- 
come, and that the formality of representation would have become 
a reality. 

But little is to be gained by discussing what might have been. 
The question is, Why not have representation now? The 
Dominions have been so long without it that it is questionable 
whether they would accept it now. Certainly there would be 
need of enlightening discussion before they would. The common 
form of objection to any form of Imperial Federation is, ‘Oh, we 
cannot part with our autonomy.’ 

Before dealing with that, may I issue a word of warning to 
British statesmen ? I have often been amazed to note that they 
accept as the deliberately thought-out convictions of the people 
of the Dominions mere catch-cries that voice a passing and 
hastily formed idea, and very often an idea that is entertained 
by only a few people. It is wonderful, however, how a catch-cry 
will pass from mouth to mouth, and become popular for the 
moment. But the ideas are as quickly dropped as they were 
picked up, and should not be taken too seriously. A little 
thought and discussion would possibly convince us that our 
autonomy was in no way threatened by Imperial Federation. 
Under that we could keep all the autonomy we enjoy at present 
—that is, the unlimited right to manage our local affairs. Imperial 
Federation would increase our powers, not diminish them. For 
at present the Dominions have no powers in regard to foreign 
affairs. We are ‘ consulted,’ but we have no‘ authority.’ Under 
Imperial Federation our representatives would be members of 
the body that would control foreign affairs. There would appear 
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then to be no ground whatever for fearing any loss of our 
autonomy. 

Another objection to Imperial Federation is stated thus: 
‘We cannot allow ourselves to be taxed by any outside body,’ 
The fallacy here lies in speaking of a Federated Imperial Parlia- 
ment as ‘an outside body.’ It would not be an outside body, 
To each of the Dominions the Imperial Parliament would be ‘ our’ 
Parliament. Their representatives would have a place in it. A 
citizen of Colorado, when he pays taxes to his Federal Government 
—to the United States—does not complain that he is taxed by an 
‘outside body.’ The Government of the United States is his, 
and he glories in it. It is true that that Government sits thousands 
of miles away from hishome. He will probably never see the seat 
of government. That does not matter, the Government is still 
his. It is true that in the Federal House of Representatives of 
435 members his State of Colorado has only one representative, 
Still that House is Ais. In the same way, a citizen of Yukon is 
no less a Canadian because his State has only one representative 
in the Canadian House of Commons, and his home is thousands 
of miles away from the seat of government. Does a Durbanite 
consider the South African Federal Parliament ‘ an outside body ’? 
Is a Queenslander any the less an Australian because he has his 
own State Parliament? If the British Empire had a Federal 
Parliament as the people of Canada, of South Africa, of Australia, 
already have, that Parliament would be as much ‘his own’ 
Government to every person in Britain and the Dominions as is 
the present. Australian Federal Government to any Australian. 
Oddly enough, this fact, patent though it is, is not realised. The 
reason probably is, that in the so-called Imperial Parliament— 
really only the British Parliament—the Dominions so far have 
had no representation, and so little by little have come to look 
upon it as an alien, almost a foreign, body. Give the Dominions 
representation in it, or, better still, in a specially created Imperial 
Federal Parliament, and that Parliament would cease to be alien. 
It would be ‘ours,’ and we would recognise it had as good a right 
to tax us as our present Parliaments have. 

There are a few in the Dominions, however, who look upon 
the question from an entirely £ s. d. point of view. The 
Dominions are not bearing their share of the cost of defending the 
Empire. Yet to some of them at least, say to New Zealand and 
to Australia, defence is even more vital than it is to Britain. If 
defeated in war Britain could hardly be taken over lock, stock, 
and barrel by her victorious opponent. New Zealand or Australia 
could. Yet, so long as Britain will pay far more than her share 
of the cost of defence, the Dominions apparently are willing to let 
her doso. Of course all sorts of excuses are offered. It is some- 
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times claimed that the calculation of the share at so much per 
head of the population is unfair, that the proportionate share 
should be based on the wealth of each unit of the Empire, or 
on the trade of each unit. Sometimes it is said further that 
the Dominions should not be expected to contribute much to 
defence, since they are doing enough in paying for the develop- 
ment of these young countries. I have never felt that those who 
resort to these excuses had much faith in them, and I have never 
heard any responsible person make use of them. Why, then, do 
the Dominions not pay their fair share of the cost of defence ? 
Simply because Britain is too generous. If Britain likes to pay 
much more than her share of the cost, well, let her. It is her 
business. We are not going tostop her. Last year Lord Grey of 
Fallodon made a noteworthy speech in the House of Lords. He 
said that owing to her magnanimity and generosity, to her desire 
to please, some nations thought they ‘had got Britain on the 
run.’ At the back of their minds do the Dominions also think 
they have got Britain on the run? I would not like anyone to 
think that the Dominions are out deliberately to take advantage 
of Britain’s generosity. What happens is possibly something 
like this. In making up its Budget a Dominion Government finds 
that this, that, and the other expenditure must be provided for. 
When it comes to defence, the Government must know that it is 
not paying a fair share, but taxation, in the opinion of the tax- 
payer, is high, there are numberless claims for further expenditure, 
no one asks for increased defence expenditure, and, anyway, 
safety is assured by Britain, so just now there is no compulsion 
tospend more. But the Government does not want to sponge 
on the Old Country, and it stretches a point and increases its 
defence vote by 50 per cent. Though this amount is far less 
than the proportional share, the Government winds up by think- 
ing it has done something quite generous. In all the circum- 
stances perhaps it has some reason for thinking so. 

But this generosity of Great Britain not only places an unfair 
burden on the shoulders of her overtaxed people, but it has 
raised a barrier against Imperial Union. For the Colonial (to 
use an old and honoured term) is tempted to say, ‘ If under the 
present Imperial system, unsatisfactory and chaotic though it 
may be, the Mother Country defends us almost wholly at her own 
cost, well, surely I would be a fool to advocate a change to a 
system under which I would have to pay my fair share, which 
would come to much more than I am paying now.’ But though 
this is the sentiment Britain’s generosity has tended to inspire, I 
venture to say there are few in the Dominions mean-spirited 
enough to hold it. The trouble is, that the few who do hold it 
are the noisy ones, They take care that their opinions are known, 
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and produce an impression that their opinions are generally held, 
And so we get the cry that ‘ The Dominions will never submit to 
taxation by an Imperial Parliament.’ If the Dominions are given 
representation in a properly constituted Imperial Parliament, I am 
confident there will not be the slightest protest or objection 
against the taxes imposed by that Parliament. 

Ali history is against the likelihood of any such objection, 
Before Federation the American States showed an excessive 
meanness in contributing to the general expenditure. Even 
during the War of Independence, when feeling and patriotism 
were running high, the States haggled over, evaded, and refused 
contributions. They starved their army. Only a man with 
Washington’s indomitable persistency could have carried on. As 
it was, his fortunes were time and again almost wrecked by want 
of the money the States were under a solemn obligation to provide, 
After the war Alexander Hamilton saw the danger the lack of a 
central Government was creating. In spite of enormous difficulties, 
difficulties far greater than those now facing the people of the 
British Empire, he induced the people of the thirteen independent 
States to join together in a Federation under a Federal Govern- 
ment, and thus to become the United States of America. From 
that day to this there has been no trouble about taxes, although 
some of the States are 3000 miles from the seat of government and 
have only one representative in a House of Representatives 
numbering 435 members. In Canada it was the same. The 
Provinces were quite independent of one another, but the need of 
a general Government became apparent, just as it has become 
apparent in the British Empire. Conferences formulated a 
Federal Constitution, the Provinces adopted it, and we have now 
the Dominion of Canada, speaking with one voice. The Canadian 
people everywhere pay taxes to the central Federal Government, 
the people of Yukon, isolated and thousands of miles away, as 
readily as the people of Ontario. It must be remembered that 
Canada had a special difficulty in securing the unity of its people 
in that the people of Quebec, its oldest and most populous Province, 
were French, different in race, in language, and in religion from 
the British people of Canada. 

The same is true of South Africa. Differences of race and 
language, and even the memories of a bitter war just fought 
between themselves, did not prevent the South African States from 
federating, and to-day the Boer of the Transvaal pays his taxes 
to the Federal Government just as willingly as does the English- 

man of Natal. In Australia it has been the same. Save for 
enormous distances, there were not the same difficulties in the way 
of Federation there as in the other cases, but through personal 
feelings and local jealousies, and the want of a man to lead them, 
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the people of Australia had to wait longer for Federation than they 
should have. But there, again, the people of the far-away 
States pay their taxes to the Federal Government without a 
thought of protest. 

Since Federation has been a success in Canada, in Australia, in 
South Africa, in the United States, why is it not adopted for the 
British Empire? The need of it is very apparent. The difficulty 
of carrying on the government of the Empire under the present 
system, or rather want of system, is becoming more and more 
acute. That is universally recognised. But, instead of following 
the blazed trail, our statesmen in Britain and the Dominions 
follow this and that and the other unexplored track, and, of course, 
become bogged or lost. They try any and every way except the 
one way that has been proved for a hundred years and more to 
lead to success. That way they will not put a foot upon. 

There are a few who urge that the Federal solution will not 
apply to the British Empire because the units of the British Empire 
are separated from one another by the sea, whereas the territories 
of all previously federated States are contiguous. Students are 
agreed that this would make Imperial Federation easier—not 
more difficult. In all Federations the one great difficulty is to 
reconcile State Rights with Federal Rights. Where does the one 
end and the other begin? It was the failure of the Constitution 
of the United States to make this explicit that made the American 
Civil War possible. And while one State bounds another State it 
will always be difficult to decide what are local matters and what 
are general matters. In the British Empire, the sea happily 
settles this matter for us. Each of the units of the Empire is 
self-contained. The sea has drawn a ring round it. All the 
matters that concern only the peoples within each of those rings 
are for their own management and settlement. These are State 
or Dominion Rights. Matters that concern them all, such as 
War, Diplomacy, and Defence, can by common consent be left 
to the common or federal Government. 

Who then will take the lead in federating the British peoples ? 
Naturally the Mother Country should. It is her privilege to offer 
to make her sons, the Dominions, partners in the firm. Yet 
she perhaps hesitates. She remembers using pressure on the 
American Colonies and the sad result. Possibly she has deter- 
mined now to leave all advances, all suggestions for constitutional 
changes, to the Dominions. If that is so there is little likelihood 
of anything being done, for in their turn the Dominions are wait- 
ing for a lead from Britain. As usual, it is Britain who is to do 
the giving. She must express her willingness to hand over the 
government of the Empire to a Federal Parliament. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1911 Mr. Asquith gave the 
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impression that Britain would decline to do this. He also urged 
that as some of the Dominions would have a small minority 
representation, any plan for an Imperial Parliament was up. 
suitable. 

If that argument were sound, of course no Federation with its 
Federal Parliament would ever have been formed. For the 
United States, it must be urged again, have States that have only 
one representative in the Federal House of Representatives, 
In Canada Yukon has only one member. In South Africa Natal 
has small representation, and so has West Australia in Australia, 
Yet that fact apparently creates no difficulties and rouses no sore- 
ness. Apparently Mr. Asquith thought that members of the 
British Imperial Federal Parliament would vote according to 
their domicile, that they would be present only and wholly 
as Englishmen, or Canadians, or Australians, or South Africans, 
or New Zealanders. Does anyone believe that, say, 100 British 
representatives elected throughout Britain would meet and vote 
only as Britons ; that is to say, always and only as Mr. Asquith 
or anyone else thought was to the direct advantage of Britain? 
Would, say, the five New Zealand representatives form a tiny 
bloc and always vote together because they were New Zealanders? 
The idea is absurd. In other Federal Parliaments representatives 
from the same State take different sides and vote against one 
another, because they vote not, for instance, as New Yorkers, 
but as the Republicans or Democrats on whose ticket they were 
elected. In New Zealand, under Imperial Federal Government, 
New Zealand would have, say, five members, and of these two 
might be Conservatives, one a Liberal, one a Socialist, and one 
an Independent. Does anyone think that these five men could 
sit in the Imperial Parliament and vote always together as New 
Zealanders? Domicile simply does not and would not come into 
the question. 

If the Empire is to be kept together, what is to be done? 
Everyone seems to recognise that the present position cannot be 
safely maintained. The Dominions are insisting on being treated 
as full partners. Failing that, they are beginning to act as 
independent entities. There is no feeling of soreness against 
Great Britain, no quarrel with her, and in any event there will, it 
seems plain now, be no revolution. The Dominions, or some of 
them—for I cannot imagine New Zealand, for instance, separating 
from Britain in the next fifty years—failing to get the status of part- 
ners, and a right to a deliberative and executive say in diplomacy 
and in the making of war and peace, will probably set up agencies 
of their own for dealing with these matters, and will not associate 
themselves with what is done by Britain. Does someone say 
that such action would be very much to the disadvantage of the 
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Dominions themselves? I truly believe it would. And more 
than that, the breaking up of the British Empire, even though 
it happened without any ill-feeling, just as it happens in a family 
when the sons come of age and start off on their own—the breaking 
up of the British Empire would be the greatest calamity the world 
has ever known. British people throughout the world quite 
rightly labour and spend to keep alive the League of Nations. 
Many wish they would spend more thought on maintaining the 
magnificent league of nations called the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Many believe with Mr. Walter Page that the great 
hope for the future of the world lies in a good and permanent 
understanding between the British Empire and America. The 
first requisite of that is the continuance of the British Empire. 
If the good understanding with America comes, the Dominions 
should be able to play a big part in bringing it about. Being the 
last word in democracy, they appeal to the United States in a way 
of their own. They could easily be a link between the two great 
countries. And yet in New Zealand, a Dominion intensely loyal 
to Britain, the disintegration of the British Empire is the matter 
of everyday conversation. That to many here seems to be the 
way things are shaping. What can be done? Could not a 
widely spread conference be called, a conference, for preference, 
that would be elected by the peoples themselves, but if that 
were considered impossible, a conference that would represent all 
shades of opinion in Britain and in each of the Dominions, a 
conference to which the Dominions would be asked to send men 
specially qualified, and not necessarily parliamentarians ? Could 
not such a conference be called for the specific and single purpose 
of discussing the constitution of the Empire? Some are afraid 
of such a conference. They fear that if it were called it would 
reveal that there is on the part of some of the Dominions no 
desire for further union. If that is so, should the Empire not 
know it? And would a conference make the position any worse 
than itis now? The Empire cannot be saved by neglect of these 
things, by wilful blindness to dangers. Of course there will be 
some who will say that things are quite all right as they are, that 
those who think otherwise are mere pessimists. So the Pacifists 
talked when Lord Roberts and others begged the Empire to 
prepare against the German menace. Yet the war came. What 
harm could sueh a conference do? Would the harm, if any, be 
greater than the harm done by letting things slide ? 
And such a conference might save the Empire. 


A. S. MALCOLM. 
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MODERN TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND 


SCOTLAND, in common with other European countries, has since 
1918 been passing through a phase of novel social adjustment 
and spiritual change. Her problem of reconstruction has, hoy. 
ever, a dual aspect, for it is not confined to Imperial and mer. 
cantile considerations alone, domestic and social anxieties in 
some cases transcending these, and in others equalling them in 
moment. 

That so little comprehension of the actual position of Scottish 
affairs is to be encountered in the English Press and among the 
English people is in part due to the conditions which at present 
prevail in Scottish journalism. English opinion is naturally 
largely dependent on the writings of Scottish publicists for its 
attitude towards Northern affairs, and, as at present constituted, 
Scottish journalism is somewhat unequal to the task of recog. 
nising the true character of the larger tendencies and issues which 
are presently taking shape in its environment. They appear to 
be regarded by the Scottish Press as merely of local moment, 
and therefore comparatively unimportant. Just as the news- 
papers of Brazil or Mexico give much more space to Parisian 
affairs in their columns than to local news, the great Scottish 
dailies, for the most part, fill their pages with matter relating to 
London in its parliamentary and social aspects, and relegate 
Scottish news to their more obscure corners. 

Unfortunately, too, articles and reports by Scottish corte- 
spondents which appear in English journals are manifestly written 
with a view to their consumption by English readers, and are 
designed to agree with English susceptibilities. Like the plays of 
Sir James Barrie or the frequent Caledonian sallies of Mr. Punch, 
they represent a Scotland fantastic and unreal. This, one feels 
convinced, is due to a fundamental misapprehension of English 
requirements and sensibilities, so that a more frank, though still 


unbiassed, statement of Scottish perplexities and tendencies may } 


subserve the purpose of much-needed enlightenment. But if the 
statement be frank, no inferences of an alarmist nature need be 
drawn, save as regards that portion of it which applies to the West 
of Scotland, where revolution seems to impend. The spirit of 
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the great mass of the Scottish people is profoundly averse from 
violent or precipitate courses. But the continued disregard of 
those problems which at present awaken a sense of uneasiness 
and disappointment in a community so well balanced and dis- 
ciplined must, if persisted in, culminate in serious misunder- 
standings and mutual loss to the peoples of this island. Indeed, 
the continued absence of a new and more vivid policy devoted 
to the exclusive consideration of Scottish affairs is as unstates- 
manlike as it is unwise. 

Long experience has proved that it is not possible to apply a 
provincial administration to Scotland with any hope of success. 
Her national individuality is so salient, and her customs, law and 
outlook differ from those of the sister nation so fundamentally, 
as to necessitate the separate administrative treatment of her 
internal affairs. The existence of a Scottish Grand Committee 
in Parliament and the annual passage of numerous Bills exclu- 
sively relating to Scotland are tacit recognitions of this need, but 
they do not supply it. A sharp sense of the neglect of those 
questions which peculiarly affect Scotland and her corporate 
life is slowly perhaps, but none the less surely, permeating every 
class of the community. Prior to the war this sentiment was 
confined to a comparatively small circle of those whom their 
fellow-countrymen indulgently regarded as mere faddists. But 
not even the least observant of Scotsmen can now remain unaware 
of the quiet but frequently-expressed resentment which is so 
constantly awakened by the perfunctory and hasty consideration 
of Scottish business in the Imperial Parliament, by the manner in 
which it is too often regarded as a matter pour rire, by the way 
in which measures of urgency to Scotland are set aside on seem- 
ingly frivolous pretexts, by the extraordinary neglect of the 
housing question, by the manner in which covenants continue to 
be broken by those responsible for settlement on the land, and by 
the exhausting delays which accompany those undertakings of 
parochial or municipal enterprise which must finally be ratified 
in London before they can be put into local commission. In the 
West especially distressing and degrading social ulcers of a 
character unknown in England still receive no amelioration, and 
Moscow works her will and spreads her poisonous doctrines. 
Moreover, in this region the vendettas of Sinn Fein and Ulster 
have been imported, with the most deplorable results. Now the 
sinister shadow of unrest is spreading to the East, with what 
consequences of irritation daily conversations and the correspond- 
ence columns of the more popular journals bear striking witness. 

Perhaps in no country in Europe does such conflict of social 
and political opinion at present exist as in Scotland. There the 
upper classes in the cities are segregated from the mass of the people 
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almost as sharply as they were in Tsarist Russia. They ap 
politically opposed to them, they speak what is in reality a different 
tongue, they can scarcely be described as Scottish, although they 
might resent any other description. The aristocracy and landed 
gentry, on the other hand, possess a much livelier sense of 
nationality and progressiveness than the urban well-to-do, but, 
genuine as it is, it is nevertheless limited. The professional classes 
are occupied with practically the same problems of survival as at 
present confront their English fellows. Among the great middle 
and official classes there is noticeable a real and sometimes more 
than modestly expressed desire for the separate treatment of 
Scottish affairs in a home Parliament, although this is assuredly 
tempered by the dread of Clydeside Communism. The Scottish 
working man is usually a strong Nationalist, although Imperialist 
loyalties among this far-travelled class are not unknown, but his 
national sentiment is frequently accompanied by a more or less 
extremist attitude in politics, the younger generation of toilers 
being Socialist or Communist almost to a man. In the agri- 
cultural districts a virile Radicalism is still the generally accepted 
creed, but this frequently shades off into Socialism, although 
patches of Conservative colour sprinkle the political map. 

The major question which at present most nearly concerns 
and agitates Scotsmen of patriotic tendencies is connected with 
the extraordinary exodus which has of late years been setting 
from her shores—an exodus which may be described not so much 
as emigration, but as a genuine race movement, threatening the 
ultimate depopulation of her agricultural centres. The great 
mass of land workers in the midland and northern counties are 
in the grip of a conviction that the country is ‘ done,’ and that 
nothing remains for them but the hope of settlement in Canada or 
the United States. This notion is, of course, sedulously fostered 
by emigration agents employed by the Colonies and steamship 
lines, with the result that swarms of skilled and hardy agricul- 
turists and artisans, the very sap and sinew of the race, are 
weekly fleeing the land as from an environment accursed. Last 
year witnessed the exodus of ever 80,000 of these from the Clyde 
ports alone, or more than three times the number of those who 
emigrated from England, and it seems not improbable that during 
the next decade nearly a million farm workers and tradesmen of 
excellent stamp, or one-fifth of the population of Scotland, will 
have left her shores for the Colonies. During the decade 1901-11 
Scotland’s total loss from emigration was 342,241, or I in 10 of 
the population, or 54,689 more than that of Ireland during the 
same period. Thus Scotland is being more depleted by emigra- 
tion than any of the other nations of the British Islands. As 
many as 1600 persons sail from the Clyde ports alone every week. 
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There are to-day seventeen counties in Scotland with a population 
less than it was fifty years ago, eleven counties with less than in 
1821, and five with a population smaller than in 1801. Over- 
population is certainly a problem in England, but it is not so in 
Scotland, where the reverse is the case, and therefore it seems 
unwise that those propagandist efforts which are properly enough 
directed to the relief of English congestion by emigration should 
be applied so ardently to Scotland. 

In the minds of those Scotsmen who naturally desire that their 
country should retain its racial character the results which have 
followed upon the activities of these depopulating agencies have 
given rise to the most serious alarm, especially when the great 
influx of persons of a wholly different type falls to be taken into 
account. They do not hesitate to voice their suspicions that these 
agencies are inspired by influential forces whose desire is to extend 
sporting areas in Scotland by the wholesale withdrawal of her 
agricultural population, and point to the circumstance that the 
propaganda of emigration is more busily employed in Scotland 
than in England. But unhappily they reckon without the sus- 
ceptibilities of the people. So powerful a hold has the idea of 
emigration, especially to Canada or the United States, upon the 
mind of the Scottish farm labourer, artisan or miner, that were he 
enabled in all cases to quit the country, it is safe to say that at 
least one-half of the native labouring population would at once 
embrace the opportunity. 

The wretched conditions obtaining in agricultural life before 
the war, and now but little ameliorated, and the impossibility of 
that personal betterment so dear to the Scotsman of all classes in 
an agricultural environment are the chief causes of rural decay in 
Scotland. In the Lowland villages the absence of adult men 
excites general remark among strangers and visitors. Save in the 
mining communities, the very young and the aged chiefly inhabit 
the comatose villages of Lowland Scotland. In the Highlands 
anything of the nature of a settled community dependent other- 
wise than upon a summer tourist season is rare. In 1883 the col- 
lective area of the deer forests was 1,709,892 acres. In rg12 it 
had increased to 3,599,744, or by 1,889,852 acres in thirty years, 
or more than its original area ; and it goes on increasing. It is 
possible to travel from the Kyle of Tongue on the coast of Suther- 
land nearly to Loch Lomond across deer forests all the way. 
Much of this land is, of course, of little or no use except for sporting 
purposes, but large tracts of what is at present deer forest were 
once cultivated, and could readily be cultivated again. The Royal 
Commission on the Highlands and Islands which investigated 
the whole question in 1892-95 reported that of the land devoted 
to sporting and grazing purposes in the seven crofting counties 
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1,782,785 acres were suitable for new holdings or for the enlarge. 
ment of existing new holdings. This was considered by many a 
very cautious estimate. The minority report of the Game and 
Heather-burning Committee of 1921 observes that 


The constant loss which the forests are to agriculture has become a 
national concern. The waste of land by being converted into ‘ great tracts 
of wilderness,’ the waste of pastures on which cattle and sheep were 
formerly grazed, the destruction (by deer) of crops such as turnips, potatoes 
and corn, the lasting injury to grazings, the waste of Indian corn, maize 
and other feeding-stuffs employed in hand-feeding deer, constitute a heavy 
toll upon national food resources which the country simply cannot longer 
tolerate. 

Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, himself a deer forest proprietor, wrote 
in the Estate Magazine for September 1913 : 


It may be true, I believe it often is, that a deer forest employs more 
people than the same area under sheep. It certainly brings in a larger 
rent. From a purely parochial point of view it may therefore claim to be 
economically sound ; but from no other. It provides a healthy existence 
for a small group of people, but it produces nothing except a small quantity 
of venison, for which there isno demand. It causes money to change hands, 
A pack of cards can do that. I doubt whether it could be said of a single 
deer forest, however barren and remote, that it could serve no better 
purpose. 


One of the possible cures for unnecessary emigration advanced 
by Lord Lovat and other experts is afforestation. The Royal 
Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforestation reported in 1909 
that about 6,000,000 acres of Scottish soil could profitably be 
afforested. In 1918 the Forestry Sub-committee of the Recon- 
struction Committee reported that there were not less than 
3,000,000 and probably more than 5,000,000 acres of land utilised 
for rough grazing capable of growing first-class timber of the same 
quality as that imported. The continued neglect of an oppor- 
tunity which would assuredly result in the rise of an industry 
of great national importance is tragically short-sighted. The 
Forestry Act of 1919 was certainly a mistake in that it established 
a single forestry authority for the whole of the United Kingdom, 
thus making for neglect and delay in the urgent measures asso- 
ciated with Scottish forestry, and ignoring the fact that Scotland 
has an afforested area more than four times larger than that of 
England. 

Nor does the manner in which the Land Act (Scotland), 1919, 
is being administered call for anything but condemnation. The 
intention of this Act was the settlement upon small holdings 
purchased by Government of those demobilised service men and 
others who were fitted to become small holders. During the six 
years in which the measure has been in force over 24,000 applica- 
tions have been made to the authorities for settlement, but so far 
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only about 3000 claimants have had holdings allotted to them. 
So prolix has been the administration of the Act that many 
claimants either died or emigrated before their claims received 
consideration. In view of the circumstance that suitable and 
readily obtainable land abounds for the purpose, the sus- 
picions of the crofter class that settlement is being withheld or 
delayed in order to cause them to emigrate appears as a probable 
conclusion for the disappointed to arrive at. 

Little need be said of the appalling housing conditions which 
obtain in the Scottish cities. Of the entire population of the 
country more than 45 per cent., representing over two million 
persons, live more than two in a room. This means that on the 
average at least five people exist and sleep in a room-and-kitchen 
house. The great majority of these houses cannot be described 
otherwise than as rookeries, and English visitors on beholding 
them are usually moved to a pitiful disgust. It is not generally 
known that the refusal of the tenants at Clydebank to pay increased 
rental originated with the English families who had settled there 
during the war, and who indignantly refused to pay the statutory 
increase for such ‘ accommodation ’ as they found in the burgh. 
Auy Englishman, whatever his political creed may be, on inspect- 
ing the hovels of Glasgow or Edinburgh, must give thanks that, 
although he has his own housing problem, such festering slums 
are uncommon in his country. The effect upon public health is 
deplorable. Rickets, phthisis, and general physical degeneration 
are the fruits of the neglect of Scottish housing. The municipality 
of Glasgow is now entering upon a heroic effort to remove the most 
noisome of the ruins within its radius. This, it is estimated, will 
entail the expenditure of many millions, and as the entire annual 
grant at the disposal of corporations in Scotland for the removal 
of slum property amounts to only 30,000/., and Glasgow’s share of 
this amounts to about 8000/., the inadequacy of the present 
assistance received from Government is obvious, especially when 
it is borne in mind that the buildings to be demolished are of stone, 
not of brick. A recent report on the slums of the considerable 
industrial centre of Falkirk states that the majority of the 
inhabited dwellings which it is now found necessary to demolish 
were constructed in the sixteenth century. 

The analogy between Scottish and Irish slums is unfair. For 
years Ireland contributed nothing whatever to the Imperial 
Exchequer, whereas, according to the last available separate returns 
(1921), Scotland’s contribution was 119,750,000/., or, roughly, 24/. 
per head of the population, the highest per capita taxation in 
Europe, considerably higher in this respect than England’s con- 
tribution. Bad housing is, indeed, the root-cause of the dis- 
content in the Clyde area, and the sheer insanity of neglecting it 
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can only result in conditions of such menace as no municipalj 
can hope to cope with by police aid alone. The picture, in this 
respect, could not possibly be darker. Were Dante enabled to 
walk the slums of Glasgow to-day, inhabited by the besotted and 
the bare-footed, clad in fluttering rags, wild-eyed, haggard and 
desperate, he would discover there more than sufficient materia] 
for a second Inferno. 

At the time of writing the Secretary for Scotland at a general 
meeting of housing committees in Edinburgh has in the strongest 
terms laid the blame for the lack of new houses in Scotland at the 
door of the municipal authorities, stating that the shortage of 
accommodation is owing to their want of enterprise and general 
supineness. Last year g000 houses were built where 100,000 were 
required, and Sir John Gilmour laid stress upon the need for some 
other solution of the problem than that envisaged through the 
medium of stone and lime, urging upon those present the claims of 
the new steel house. But two outstanding barriers to such a 
solution of the difficulty occur to an unbiassed critic. In the first 
place the steel house has certainly not received the imprimatur 
of Scottish technical opinion, which believes it to be unsuited to 
the rigours of a Caledonian winter, and secondly it is obvious 
that the Secretary has not reckoned with the fact that the great 
body of small house owners and builders in Scotland are of the 
lower middle class, whose rapacity (there is no other word for it) 
reacts on their municipal friends and representatives, and prevents 
by every means the adoption of alternative methods of building 
and the consequent destruction of the greatly inflated returns 
they at present enjoy from rentals and the sale of indifferent 
brick and harled houses constructed to secure a ready and lucra- 
tive sale. Nor, perhaps, has he accurately gauged the unexampled 
dourness of the building trade operative, who rejoices in ca’ canny. 
The writer has frequently watched these men at ‘ work,’ and has 
marvelled that any houses ever get built at all 

It may emerge as a fact calculated to startle most English 
readers that from 1889 to the present time no less than eighteen 
Bills and motions in favour of Scottish Home Rule have been 
introduced in the House of Commons. The modern movement 
for Scottish Home Rule began in the ’eighties of last century, 
before Mr. Gladstone introduced the Irish Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
so that the movement in Scotland has actually the sanction of 
priority over the Irish movement. Each of those Bills and motions, 
with the exception of the first, has been supported by a majority 
of the Scottish members in the House. In April 1894 a motion 
for Scottish Home Rule was actually carried, and this was followed 
by similar successful motions in March 1895, February 1912, and 
June 1919. More significant still, the first readings of Scottish 
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Home Rule Bills were carried in May 1908 by 257 votes to 102, in 
August 1911 by 172 to 73 votes, in July 1912 by 264 to 212 votes, 
and in May 1913 the second reading of such a Bill was carried by 
204 to 159 votes. Since then other Bills have been closured or 
counted out on their second reading. 

It seems clear that this result was not in any sense due to 
hostility on the part of the English members of Parliament to 
such a measure, but to the fears or jealousies of party. If Con- 
servatives were responsible for certain of the closures mentioned, 
Liberals and Labourists have been even more closely concerned 
in the defeat of these recurring measures. It is well known that 
they were actuated by the fear that the withdrawal of the Scottish 
members in their ranks might so deplete them as greatly to mini- 
mise their voting power. On the defeat of one of the Bills Scottish 
Liberals were consoled by the statement that ‘ we cannot do with- 
out your glorious Scottish Liberalism.’ - That the defeat of the 
last Scottish Home Rule Bill was: due t@ ‘the -petsonal etfarts of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then-Freauer, and himself a Scotsmau, is 
no secret. The success of suctia measure «would,-of course, have 
wrecked Labour phen in tne~ House- alfost beyend 
re 

wt present writer must nisi iaia the whele s<piestion of 
Scottish Home Rule from a purely academic standpoint. The 
stock arguments in Scotland for and against any species of devolved 
government are, as becomes the Scottish mentality, severely 
practical, and have little or nothing to do with sentiment. The 
antagonists of the movement suggest that Home Rule would 
establish a Government in Scotland of such progressive tendencies 
that it would shortly become intolerant of an Imperial Government 
the personnel of which, through the withdrawal of the Scottish 
members, would be preponderatingly Conservative. They believe, 
too, that the numerous commercial and industrial affiliations 
between the English and Scottish people might suffer dislocation. 
Moreover, they appear to think that Scotsmen in England and the 
Colonies would be individually prejudiced, and that the institution 
of a Scots Parliament would give colour to the belief abroad that 
the Empire was on the eve of dissolution. This notion, they say, 
might encourage separatist tendencies throughout the Dominions, 
and in the end lead to a rupture between England and Scotland 
as complete as that between Norway and Sweden. Perhaps the 
most general argument advanced against Home Rule is that 
Scotland would find herself comparatively neglected in a military 
and naval sense, and would be open to foreign attacks more readily 
than heretofore. 

The protagonists of Home Rule point to the extraordinary 
taxation which Scotland has at present to support. They enlarge 
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upon the grievous delays in Scottish business of the first import. 
ance in the House of Commons, to the lack of time devoted to jt 
(some seven hours in a session), and to the want of sympathy it 
receives both there and in the departments. They also lay stress 
upon the undoubted evils attending the present system of 
emigration, and to the agricultural situation, which is at once the 
cause and the result of this, to the existence of enormous and grow. 
ing tracts of deer forest, and to the extraordinary influx of persons 
of non-Scottish birth. As regards the question of military pro. 
tection, they point to the notorious fact that during the war 
Scotland was left almost ungarrisoned in many places, and that 
on April 2, 1917, when Edinburgh was raided from the air, and 
when the most serious damage was done, not a single anti-aircraft 
gun was available for her defence. But their chief arguments are 
based upon the fundamental psychological differences between 
the English and. Scottish people in laws, customs, and modes of 
thought, and on-their dissiz: — in general outlook and attitude 
i secial questions. 

Are the differences. in ouuihia so fundamental as to lead to 
the conclusion .that separate administration is essential to the 
best jnterests of Scotland? “fhe critics of Scottish Home Rule 
point .tg -the fact that fer.miore than 150 years the relationship 
between-the countries.has been of the most harmonious descrip- 
tion. The population of Scotland, they indicate, is less than that 
of Lancashire or London, and they conclude on this basis that 
she has no actual right to claim more in the way of separate treat- 
ment than these very important English areas. But they have 
entirely lost sight of the fact that, whereas neither Lancashire 
nor London ever possessed or laid claim to national status, 
Scotland only 200 years ago had a well-defined position as a nation, 
and is still as keenly conscious of national individuality as Ireland 
or Finland. They forget, too, the provisions of the Union, which 
was a pact between nations, and the abrogation of which, accord- 
ing to international law, presupposes the resumption of sovereign 
status on the part of the Scottish Commonwealth. 

In private conversation the great majority of Scotsmen profess 
an adherence to the tradition and reality of Scottish nationality, 
but the will publicly to assert this is certainly not apparent. It 
remains, then, to say that if Scotsmen are behindhand in preferring 
their claims to separate administration they have only themselves 
to blame if these are not recognised. Anything in the nature ofa 
combined and vigorous demand for a Scottish Parliament could 
not fail to eventuate in its establishment. Unless a community 
is vocal it is negligible, and Scotland is not vocal partly because 
she is apathetic, partly because she is fearful that self-government 
would rob her of those advantages she presently enjoys by close 
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association with her more wealthy partner. If that is her attitude 
—and it would seem to be—there is manifestly no more to be 
said, and her people must resign themselves to the slow but 
certain obliteration of national landmarks. It is evident in any 
case that the same desire and passionate intention to retain her 
national individuality has not been so apparent in the case of 
Scotland as in that of Ireland, whether from reasons of satisfaction 
with her lot, because of commercial interest, or through the 
natural supineness of her people, or because of a sedulous educa- 
tion in Imperial loyalties which is ardently fostered in her schools, 
the impartial critic must himself conclude. 

Ardent Scottish patriots claim that the most extraordinary 
efforts have been made to quench the spirit of Scottish nationality 
by every possible means, especially by the stress undoubtedly laid 
in Scottish schools on the benefits which have accrued to the Union 
of 1707, by the steady introduction of English customs and habits 
of thought, by the influence of the overwhelmingly Conservative 
Scottish Press, through the media of the theatre and music-hall, 
and the ubiquity of English journals and literary mediums. They 
appeal to the youth of the country to peruse the older historians 
of more patriotic tendency, and to turn to the older models in 
Scottish literature. But it does not seem to have occurred to them 
that if the national spirit is to be conserved it must also be 
modernised. The Scot values Burns, Scott, and Hume as the 
Englishman values Shakespeare, Thackeray, and Bacon. But 
the latter does not believe that because England produced 
Shakespeare and Thackeray her literary invention should there- 
fore cease. 

The slowly arising consciousness of the failure of Scottish 
national literary inspiration has given impetus to a movement 
which styles itself the Scottish Renaissance. This, though 
presently in the chrysalis stage, is steadily approaching a more 
advanced evolutionary form. Scotland of the last Victorian 
phase was more or less a breeding-ground for the raising of Imperial 
officials and ‘heads of departments,’ journalists who aspired to 
the honours of Fleet Street, engineers and craftsmen with Indian 
or Transatlantic ambitions, and agriculturists with eyes on colonial 
holdings. Lads o’ pairts seldom remained beneath the roof tree. 
But although the lure and desire of these things is by no means 
quenched, there has arisen a strange new generation which essays 
to make the best of things at home. Scotland, indeed, has been 
rediscovered by her own sons. The greatly enhanced rewards in 
the teaching profession, the almost official status of the medical 
practitioner, and increased opportunities in the Civil Service have 
created a stay-at-home class which has not failed to seize the novel 
opportunities presented to it, and it is largely owing to this class, 
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recruited mostly from the middle orders, that a consciousness of 
something approaching the national as opposed to the provincial 
spirit is slowly asserting itself in politics and literature. 

The manifestations of this ‘ Renaissance’ are almost wholly 
cultural and esthetic, although they are not without points of 
contact with politics where the need for increased local powers and 
facilities are indicated. Nor, on the other hand, have they as yet 
any actual affiliations with the economic rancours of the Clyde, 
The movement is a thing purely Scottish, groping, if not timid, 
and desirous of finding a novel orientation for Scottish opinion 
in a new Europe. Its genius is, at present, characteristically 
literary—poetic, polemic, and somewhat scathingly contemp- 
tuous of the great and accepted names in Caledonian litera. 
ture. It regards the cult of Burns as the worship of a Druidism 
outworn, the novels of Scott as excellent reading matter for the 
fifth standard, and for Stevenson and Barrie it has such an amused 
patronage as might be accorded by the commander of a submarine 
to the skipper of a ‘ wind-jammer.’ 

If it is a little deedless, if it possesses no illustrious names, it is 
still most gallant in effort and most grandly serious. By the rapid 
and frequent demise of its organs of opinion and expression it is 
undaunted, and the failure of one of its journals is almost instantly 
redeemed by the appearance of another. Anthologies and broad- 
sheets pour from its presses. Its weakness is owing more to the 
lack of distinction in creative effort, to the absence of high imagina- 
tive capacity in its ranks, rather than to lack of general excellence 
or earnest endeavour. It needs a Mistral, a D’Annunzio, one of 
those flashing figures, half-poet, half-politician, who, like a sun 
of culture, render more orderly and acceptable the processes and 
gyrations of lesser planets around its central fire. Its leader, Mr, 
C. M. Grieve, is, indeed, a man of great literary resource and high 
enthusiasms. 

But from this movement proceeds little hope of more than 
literary rebirth. It is not concerned so much with reform as with 
national literary expression. In this it resembles not at all the 
menacing social movement in the West, at present a cauldron of 
unrest, an urn of black prophecies. 

The question of Western politics in Scotland is highly involved. 
It is impossible to say how closely the forces of Communism and 
Hibernianism have approached each other in the seething indus- 
trial region in and around Glasgow, but that they make common 
cause at election times is certain. At the time of writing the 
Scottish newspapers are giving considerable space to the account 
of a ‘ battle’ which has taken place between the members of a 
great Orange procession and demonstration and the Catholic 
Irish in Glasgow. In the melée more than a hundred persons were 
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wounded and one was shot, and the menace to the peace of Scot- 
land’s greatest city is dilated on in anxious leading articles, which, 
however, offer no remedy for a situation which is coming to be 
regarded by Scotsmen with growing anger and resentment. 

The Irish—immigrants and Scottish-born—in the West of 
Scotland now number more than three-quarters of a million, or 
about one-seventh of the population of the country. They have 
few native apologists save those who cherish Celtic or Catholic 
sentiments, and the Presbyterian ecclesiastical authorities regard 
their growing numbers with the liveliest alarm, the Western 
presbyteries issuing at intervals manifestoes drawing attention to 
their steady increase and the detrimental effect they must inevitably 
have on Scottish Protestant institutions. Moreover, their com- 

tive poverty and the casual nature of their employment 
frequently render them a charge on the local rates, and parish and 
municipal authorities groan beneath the upkeep of their aged and 
their invalid poor. It is matter of common knowledge that the 
charitable institutions of Glasgow are filled with persons of Irish 
origin, and police authorities throughout the country usually 
make it abundantly plain in their annual reports that at least 
60 per cent. of the crime in Scotland is due to persons of Irish 
origin. Moreover, it is frequently stated that the Irish fraternal 
societies and brotherhoods employ all possible influence to secure 
municipal and other positions for their members, and that even 
the meanest Hibernian coming to Scotland can be certain of 
employment. This policy, it is widely believed, is resulting in 
the unemployment of Scottish natives, who are thus forced to seek 
relief in emigration. 

No less disturbing to the law-abiding citizen is the growing 
power of Communism in the far-flung area of greater Glasgow 
and its environs. This takes the form of the Bolshevism of 
Moscow, tempered and reinforced by the unrelenting dourness 
and savage resentment towards ‘ respectability ’ which characterise 
the labourer and working man of the West. The leaders of this 
movement are for the most part men of lop-sided education, 
skilled in the sophistries of Marx and Kropotkin, but extra- 
ordinarily deficient in larger view and general culture, inspired 
with all the arrogance and snobbery of a class prejudice which 
revels in dislike of the other sections of society. If revolution 
taises its head in Britain the Clyde will witness its prologue. 
The apologists of this organised hooliganism—for it lacks the 
refinements and vision of Fabianism—profess to discern in it the 
last of many social movements which Clydeside has given to 
Scotland throughout the centuries, but the real lover of his country 
will not confound this weed of barbarism with the nobler plant of 
Scottish independence. It has, indeed, nothing in common with 
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the chivalrous endeavour of William Wallace or the spirituality 
of Covenanting doctrine. This is no flower of native growth, but 
a noxious nettle, blown to the fertile soil of the Glasgow slums from 
Continental ghettoes and the social deserts of Muscovy, whose worst 
spawn are harboured in these gloomy and festering wynds, 
The cancer has taken such deep root that good authorities are of 
the opinion that nothing short of the most relentless surgery will 
excise it. But wisdom would suggest the immediate application 
of the balsams of social betterment to this sore, and only folly 
would seek to effect its removal by drastic operation. 

The growing menace of Bolshevism—it is weakness to call it 
by any other name—in the West of Scotland demands the most 
careful and urgent consideration of Parliament. To blink its 
menace is to court irreparable disaster. Not a man in Scotland 
but is aware of this, and a Scottish Parliament would long ago have 
approached the serious problem of a West in tentative revolt, If 
Parliament does not recognise the menace of the plague and seek to 
ameliorate the conditions which have brought it into being, let it 
prepare in no far distant year for an upheaval of such magnitude 
as will shake the British State to its foundations. To Imperial 
neglect of domestic problems, and to that alone, to the policy which 
nurses the suburbs of Empire to the starvation of its heart, the 
introduction and spread of the Russian virus is due. The sudden 
rise of a Soviet republic in the West of Scotland is, to those who 
know it, by no means the dream of the alarmist or the visionary, 
The ‘ cabinet ’ of this organisation is already in being, its depart- 
ments are mapped out in skeleton. Its first growth might well 
be checked, though not easily ; but the example to other areas 
of unrest would be certain to entail consequences of the gravest 
character, and in any case the price to be paid would include not 
only the ruin of the whole industrial region of the Clyde, but the 
contagion of its doctrines of perversion and hate to localities at 
present less infected with the vindictive spleen which inspires its 
ignorant and almost barbarous proletariat. The continued 
neglect of :he social problems of Clydeside must eventuate in the 
most widespread disasters to British commerce and prestige, and 
one cannot think of any insular and domestic question which would 
better repay the most thorough and sympathetic examination by 
the responsible authorities. 

To approach with some relief lesser grievances, only a large 
optimism could flatter the policy of the amalgamation of the 
Scottish railways and banks with those of England. The unifica- 
tion of the railway systems has been productive of very consider- 
able irritation owing to the withdrawal of the high-power loco- 
motives which formerly plied on the Scottish local lines being 
removed to similar English lines and their places being filled by 
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engines of obsolete type. The policy, too, of withdrawing the 
railway repairing centres from Inverness and elsewhere to England 
has also given rise to a great deal of heartburning, as has the loss 
of the large railway printing orders to Edinburgh and Glasgow 
firms. The fact that the London and North-Eastern Railway 
now extends to Caithness and runs through Dornoch, Thurso, 
and the Kyle of Lochalsh may seem merely amusing to anyone 
with a sense of the proprieties of locality and nomenclature, but 
among the natives of these regions and to the Scottish railwaymen 
who must perforce sport the initials L.N.E.R. on their caps it 
is by no means regarded with humour. 

But if the amalgamation of the railways has aroused keen 
popular regret, that of the banks has awakened a sense of injustice 
more immediate because it touches the Scotsman in what is perhaps 
his most vulnerable point—his pocket. By the union of the banks 
more than 15 millions of Scottish money was at a stroke with- 
drawn to the new London headquarters. It gave the great 
London financial corporations a grip of business all over Scotland. 
But from the popular point of view a grievance more acute is the 
discontinuance of the ready credit for minor amounts given by the 
old Scottish branches to the smalltradesman. No longer can the 
small farmer or the fisherman betake himself to his branch in the 
certainty that by virtue of his own recognisances and record he 
will secure the accommodation formerly granted to him. His 
claim, once readily acceded to because of long experience of his 
bona fides, must now be forwarded to London, which regards its 
modest appeal as scarcely worthy of consideration. It is unneces- 
sary to remark that such a policy must in the long run prove sub- 
versive of much local effort and enterprise of the kind which cannot 
thrive without ready and occasional financial assistance. 

Furthermore, the announcement that the Admiralty, in pur- 
suance of its intention to economise, has resolved to close Rosyth 
Dockyard, keeping it in working order by a ‘care and main- 
tenance party,’ has agitated Scotland as probably nothing in 
British politics has done for thirty years. When Rosyth became 
the most important naval base in Britain and the natural strategic 
centre for naval operations against Germany, extraordinary 
efforts were made to adapt the locality to Admiralty requirements. 
At the request of the Admiralty, the neighbouring township of 
Dunfermline entered into large obligations, totalling financially 
over 300,000/., expended in road-making, the laying of new 
drainage, and the expansion of the burgh boundaries. A strong 
limited company, with a capital of nearly 2,000,000/., embarked 
on a large scheme of domestic building in the neighbourhood of 
Rosyth, and presently a considerable town appeared as the result 
of its labours, the houses of which were specially adapted to the 
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requirements of the many English dockyard employees drafted 
to Rosyth from Plymouth and Devonport. Large businesses 
sprang up in the neighbourhood, and as the Admiralty had guaran- 
teed the permanency of a dockyard on which at least 11,000,000), 
had been expended, local capital flowed freely into all schemes 
connected with the civil side of its expansion. 

It is thus only natural that the announcement that Rosyth is 
practically to be abandoned in favour of Sheerness and Chatham 
has aroused the greatest indignation and dismay throughout 
Scotland. The Scottish Press of all shades of opinion universally 
condemns the decision of the Admiralty, and caustically describes 
its statement that Rosyth no longer commands that position from 
which a naval attack might be looked for as merely an excuse to 
employ these dockyards which happen to be nearer to London, 
Nor have the wounded feelings of Scotsmen been solaced by the 
ill-timed Admiralty gibe that ‘ the Celt does not like the sea,’ a 
statement which has aroused the strongest resentment and 
indignation, when the work of the Scottish mine-sweepers during 
the war and the ubiquity of the Scottish marine engineer is 
recalled. At the time of writing, a large and representative 
national deputation is being arranged to protest against the 
decision of the Admiralty and attempt its reversal. 

Should the Admiralty decision be enforced, it will work havoc 
indeed. The 160,000/. which the Admiralty claim will be annually 
saved by the shutting down of Rosyth will scarcely be offset by 
the evacuation of an entire township, residence in which is unsuit- 
able to people not employed at Rosyth, the ruin of many flourish- 
ing businesses, and the unemployment of 3000 men. Above all, 
rightly or wrongly, the incident has greatly heightened the grow- 
ing suspicion that Scotland is not justly or adequately treated as 
regards the allocation of those Imperial schemes through which 
she might benefit, and it is doubtful if the English Press and public 
have correctly estimated the widespread feeling of injury and 
irritation which the proposal of the Admiralty has induced. 

The present condition of Scotland demands at least equal con- 
sideration with that which is being lavished on the mining industry. 
That a Royal Commission on Scottish affairs should be set up and 
convened at as early a date as is consistent with national and 
official convenience appears to the writer as essential if grave future 
difficulties are to be avoided. Not only should the terms of 
reference of such a body be of the widest possible scope, but those 
called upon to give evidence should be drawn from every section 
of Scottish life and opinion. 
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Few people are aware that since the end of the war three hundred 
millions of pounds have been spent in supporting men who cannot 
or will not support themselves. If this portentous sum had 
been spent in establishing homes for our people in the rich lands 
of the Dominions, how much more hopeful would be the condition 
ofour Empire to-day. It has been wasted and worse than wasted ; 
it has-been used to a large extent in demoralising and degrading 
our people. At a crowded public meeting once held in Ireland a 
speaker solemnly asked, ‘ Do you want to hear the real truth ?’ 
Thereupon the entire audience sprang to their feet and shouted, 
‘No,’ It is said by some that at present the British people do not 
want to hear the truth. If this is so, there can be no more 
terrible symptom of degeneracy. But it is not so—this nation 
.has not lost its courage and its virility. When we remember the 
grim steadfastness it showed from the beginning of the war to 
the end—receiving daily news of terrible losses by land and sea— 
we are assured that no race at any time showed itself possessed of 
more resolution. From every disaster it rose sternly determined 
on ultimate victory. ‘ Merses profundo pulchrior evenit.’ 

There have been endless debates in the House of Commons 
on unemployment, maintained with ability and sincerity by 
members on all sides. What has come of them? You cannot 
draw solid results from mere words. The remedy appears to be 
beyond human ken. The stark truth must be told at last. There 
is no reasonable prospect whatever of a substantial revival of our 
basic industries. In respect of coal, shipbuilding, steel, cotton, 
wool, engineering, linen and leather, the prospect is dismal 
indeed. But Oxford Street, Bond Street and the banking business 
are all flourishing. How long can this go on if the staple indus- 
tries continue to decline? Only for a very short time, Our 
expenditure goes on as if we were at the very height of prosperity. 
The awful weight of the American debt is round our necks. The 
facts must be faced—we are now at the cross-roads. It depends on 
ourselves to determine whether we are to sink into the abyss of 
decadence and misery or by self-sacrifice and noble endeavour to 
ascend to a prosperity higher and greater than we have ever 
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reached before. There is nothing that a virile nation like ous 
cannot accomplish when it knows the worst and sets its teeth, 
What is before us ?—starvation, nothing less. An industrial 
people with no adequate agriculture, when its markets are gone, 
when its credit staggers into ruin, has nothing to expect except 
famine. Does any sane man believe that there is work enough 
in these islands to go round? There is not, and probably never 
can be again. We are a wonderful race for rising to emergencies, 
When our backs are against the wall, then our great qualities 
appear. We have always muddled through. But there ar 
quicksands before us now through which no art or skill can bring 
us to safety. In war, no matter how desperate our case has been, 
the energy and courage of the race, assisted by good fortune, 
has always enabled us to survive. But the dangers and horrors 
before us now cannot be surmounted by any impromptu efforts, 
Nothing is more misleading than war-analogy, or rather war- 
terminology. There are things we cannot muddle through. We 
can only be saved by coolly contemplating our exact condition and 
by looking far ahead for the remedy, if such can be found. About 
a century ago, in the years following the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, we were in a very serious condition, but things were not 
so hopeless as at present. What saved us then? Our railway 
enterprise and the inventive genius of our engineers, who sur- 
passed all others. Nothing of that kind can be hoped for now, 
Our population—the increase representing the excess of births 
over deaths—is increasing with alarming rapidity. Further, 
we have now more than a million and a quarter of unemployed, 
and there is no reasonable hope of a diminution; on the con- 
trary, it is clear that the number must increase. The latest blow 
is to find that our shipbuilding industry, in which we were pre- 
dominant, is departing to Continental yards. Our agriculture is 
failing every day. The farmers are losing heart and are inclined 
to give up the hopeless battle. The unemployed—many of whom 
never seek employment now—are losing the industrial habit, and 
some of them are not ashamed to maintain themselves and their 
families on the demoralising dole. This dole is in part supplied 
out of the tax on the tea, tobacco, and sugar of the agricultural 
labourer, who is paid at the rate of about 30s. a week. If by 
some miracle trade were to revive again and work could be found 
for every one of those now unemployed, in a few months we should 
see a large number of the rising generation demanding their right 
to work and receive pay. Every day more than a thousand 
young people leave school and seek for employment. The 
increase from Great Britain and Northern Ireland amounts to a 
quarter of a million in the year. With a dense population and 
with diminished opportunities of employment, our condition in a 
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few years’ time will be desperate indeed. And yet no nation in the 
world is so well equipped for dealing with this problem as we are. 
The enterprise and courage of our ancestors have won for us and 
for our children a heritage of unlimited extent and value. What 
will be thought in future ages if our overflowing populations are so 
poor-spirited and cowardly that they will not enter on the rich 
lands that await their coming ? Canada is destined to become one 
of the most prosperous countries in the world, and yet its popula- 
tion barely exceeds 9 millions. It is well known that there are 
300 million acres suitable for cultivation and that less than 
70 millions are occupied. When an immigration rush takes place, 
it is always followed by an immense increase in national wealth. 
Canada is believed to be one of the greatest mining countries in 
the world, and the expert geologists tell us that the surface of the 
deposits has been little more than scratched. In the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power her prospects are boundless. All 
this means in the near future such an extension of commerce as 
will put her in the forefront of producing nations. It is unpleasant 
to find that, while there has been considerable immigration into 
West Canada during recent years, the majority of the immigrants 
have not been British but have come from Central or Eastern 
Europe. 

The still greater territories of Australia lie comparatively idle 
and uncultivated, and her mineral wealth is but little exploited. 
That immense continent might support 200 million people, but 
the population is only about 5 millions. There is danger here— 
other races are increasing more rapidly than our people. In no 
very long time all habitable portions of the earth’s surface will 
be congested. Will these other races be content to starve within 
their own boundaries? Will they not of necessity swarm out 
with irresistible might to take possession of the wealthy heritage 
we have neglected ? It is not possible to say at present when or 
from what quarter the danger will come, but in the very nature 
of things come it will from some quarter and at some time. It is 
in vain to ask, How will the invaders get there ? There is no limit 
to what science can do in devising methods of transporting masses 
of people to a distant country. The young men and women of 
our more wealthy classes have the pioneering spirit in their blood ; 
they are always ready to embark on adventure to lands beyond 
the sea. Many of the labouring classes, however, are deluded 
into the belief that under Socialist schemes they can all live 
prosperously in these islands. 

If wealth were distributed they think there would be enough 
for all, but when the promised distribution would take place, 
the addition to the family revenue would not exceed 3s. a week, 
and the diminution in capital would lead to unprecedented 
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unemployment, so that their last state would be infinitely wor: 
than their first. The cult of the slacker is, it is to be feared, 
daily gaining ground. The degradation of pauperism now 
inspires but little feeling of shame. Some men who are employed 
at high wages for part of the week are in the habit of claiming 
the dole for the rest of it. Waiters and maids in season hotels 
when the season is over, no longer trouble themselves to look 
out for another job, but quietly draw the dole till another season 
returns. This simply cannot continue; the end is in sight, 
and the end is bankruptcy, misery, and the ruin of all classes, 
Great efforts are being made by all parties to provide housing 
for the people. Our slums must at all costs be got rid of; but 
where is the wisdom of providing houses for people who may 
never be able to pay the rents? We must take care that we ar 
not building houses in the wrong hemisphere. In ancient days, 
when the population of a Greek State became excessive, a colony 
was organised by the leading men in the community. Its depar- 
ture was attended with much formality and religious ceremonies, 
and it was always led by representatives of the old families. It 
was not entirely composed of young agriculturists: a sub 
stantial portion of the people, old and young, of all classes, 
embarked on the adventure. In our own country there have 
been similar movements, It was not always by reason of over- 
crowding that great migrations took place. The Pilgrim Father 
went to America for the sake of religious liberty. A great migra 
tion of Ulstermen occurred in the end of the eighteenth century 
on account of the enforcement of the Act of Uniformity by the 
Anglican episcopate. More than 100,000 of them went to 
America and were located on the Indian frontier; there, with 
the wonderful tenacity of their race, they maintained them- 


selves notwithstanding the tomahawk and the scalping knife of the § 


savage. Ultimately they made good their position, and were 
able to live in tranquillity and peace when the Red Indians had 
been driven west. How do we stand to-day ? We must do any- 
thing rather than allow decent British citizens to degenerate into 
parasites and loafers. We require missioners to go among them 
and rouse them to live in a way worthy of their race. They 
have all the qualities necessary for success. Their courage, 
their endurance and their willing sacrifice in the war were past all 
expectation. They are yet on the whole in no way degenerate, 
and when they see their way clearly are capable of great endeavour, 
The first obstacle in the way is expense—where is the money to 
come from? We are an impoverished race and our financial 
resources are running low. But we are not powerless, and when 
once a great project is taken up with enthusiasm it is wonderful 
what support it will obtain. A new community beyond the sea 
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would soon be buying British manufactures in return for food 
and produce supplied by them. The money spent on a great 
migration would not be lost. It would be supplemented by the 
contributions of the Dominions in which the migrants settle. 
In twenty years the territory developed could easily begin to pay 
offa mortgage effected to cover the initial cost of the settlement. 
Emigration is now looked on as a bitter experience—it means a 
lifelong severance from relatives and friends ; the young depart 
and leave behind the middle-aged and the old. Very different 
would it be if a substantial portion of a district or of a countryside, 
of all classes and of all ages, were transplanted. Of course, it is 
not to be expected that everybody would care to go—some would 
be too comfortable and some too spiritless ; but a substantial 
portion, and that the best portion, would be eager to go. There 
are now everywhere a considerable number of retired civil servants, 
of naval and military officers. Most of these men are trained, 
disciplined and efficient. They are full of energy and love of 
work, and yet have to live a boring life of killing time—playing 
golf, playing bridge, and such-like. The prospect of getting 
employment for their sons and daughters here is very small, but 
when once they are in a Dominion settlement they are certain to 
beable to find employment for their children, and they can educate 
them accordingly. They are nearly all patriotic men and full of 
the traditional British spirit. What sinful waste to allow such 
material to moulder into decay! As a rule they have not much 
capital, but they are in receipt of pensions, which would go far 
ina Dominion country. This is the class that admirable organisa- 
tion the Empire Community Settlement proposes to serve. 
Its scheme can be easily worked in as part of a larger scheme. 
How would the majority support themselves? Their principal 
occupation must be agriculture of some kind. This may be 
unsuited to city dwellers, but it is wonderful how we find a 
hereditary aptitude for agriculture in nearly all our race. When 
sailors are landed for coastguard service, how rapidly and 
successfully they take to the cultivation of gardens. In the 
allotment system which sprang up in war-time, and is now extend- 
ing, we see that the inherent capability for agriculture is not atro- 
phied. How are we to set about a great migration project ? In 
the first place, suitable territory must be selected and reported 
on. Then pioneers must be sent to make preparation for those 
who are to follow—such preparation as takes place continually 
in the United States before a new city for a mining or agricultural 
community comes into existence. Then the real immigration 
begins in instalments. It is not possible within the limits of this 
article to go into particulars. The settlement must consist of 
all classes—the rich are not to stay behind while the poor depart. 
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There must be farmers, labourers, artisans, shopkeepers, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers and clergymen. That for some time there may 
be discomfort it is impossible to deny, but it will be manfully 
endured when the settlers reflect that the alternative is bank. 
ruptcy and starvation at home. The hardships will be small 
when compared with the sufferings and dangers borne by our 
pioneers in former times, who had to cross the seas in little ships 
and enter on their enterprise under much more unfavourable 
conditions. The time is now come, if we are not to go down into 
the depths, when great efforts in the direction indicated must be 
undertaken. Every Government has done its best with this 
terrible problem, and all in vain. There is before us the dismal 
prospect of a class war which will result in misery abject and 
universal. Lazarus hates Dives, who lives in comfort while he 
lives in bitter poverty. Dives points out truthfully that the 
demand of Lazarus for big wages and shorter hours makes it 
impossible to compete with Continental peoples. We must bestir 
ourselves before the physique of the nation further deteriorates, as 
it is beginning to do, and before our moral standards are fatally 
lowered. It is possible to foresee great advantages that will 
accrue through the association of the immigrants with men of 
their own race who may have been born in the new country, 
The former will most certainly gain in mental and physical 
robustness ; while the culture of both is likely to progress by reason 
of their association and interchange of ideas. 

To the Dominions and dependencies the policy advocated is of 
momentous importance. They stand to gain as much as we do, 
There has never been an immigration that has not been followed 
by a vast development of national wealth. There is something 
even more important still than wealth—there is safety and national 
existence. 

If this country is allowed to drift into bankruptcy, the loss of 
credit means the loss of everything. Great Britain would be 
powerless to protect her daughter States or even herself; every 
one of our Dominions would at once be brought into a situation 
of deadly peril. With their immense possibilities of wealth and 
small population, if the arm of the Mother Country became 
paralysed, they would become the objects of unceasing attack on 
the part of hostile Powers. The Dominion statesmen are not the 
kind of people who would be content to live in a fool’s Paradise. 
Every nerve would be strained to obtain security : the expenses 
of armaments and defensive preparations would leave nothing 
for development, and their progress, which has up to the present 
been wonderful, would come to an end. In point of far-seeing 
statesmanship every one of our Dominions is a long way ahead 
of us, They know the importance of a sound constitution and 
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have equipped themselves with suitable governmental systems 
and adequate Second Chambers. Our own poor country, though 
jn deadly need of an efficient Second Chamber, has waited in 
indecision till the danger is at her very door. The statesmen of 
the Dominions can be relied on to grasp the vital importance of 
settling men of their own race on their territories. No doubt 
there has been considerable opposition in several of them to the 
immigration of labourers, whose presence might affect industrial 
conditions. But in the species of migration advocated, no class 
willhhave anything to fear, and all will have everything to hope for. 
Every scheme of settlement must be made with the co-operation 
of the Dominion affected and its states. Furthermore, in the 

romised reconstruction of our own Second Chamber it is impera- 
tive that the Dominions and dependencies should be adequately 
represented by their own nominees constantly in touch with the 
home Government and with each other. They can no longer be 
denied their place in the Imperial economy. In every recent war 
they have shed their best blood in our service—they are truly bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh. When they are no longer 
obliged to sit on the door-mat of the Colonial Office and take their 
rightful place at the very heart of government, we shall at last 
have realised the great concept of an Imperial Council. Their 
statesmen have never failed in vision and will no doubt be ready 
to grasp the opportunity, which may never come again, of settling 
the Empire on sure and stable foundations. 

The Empire Settlement Act is an important indication on the 
part of the Legislature that something in the direction indicated 
isan imperative necessity of the time. Under the Act the British 
Government offered to spend up to three millions each year in 
co-operation with the Dominion Governments on a pound for 
pound basis. An enthusiastic reception was given to this plan 
both in this country and in the Dominions, but so far it has not 
been a success. The trouble in Australia has not been with the 
Commonwealth Government, but with the States, which own all 
the Crown lands. Some of them have already given the plan their 
approval, but the New South Wales Labour Government is still 
considering the matter. 

There are difficulties in Canada over conflicting schemes of 
settlement. It is now evident that a vastly greater scheme is 
called for—one that will appeal to the imagination of this country 
and the Dominions. The existing schemes, such as the Kingsley 
Farm School in Australia, the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association 
in South Africa, the Hebridean Colonists in Canada, and others, 
can all be worked in. 

The so-called upper classes must be called on to take their 
proper share in the great work. We know how nobly they led 
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the way during the critical days at the commencement of the 
war. When an appeal is made to their patriotism and sense of 
duty in time of peace there is no reason to think that they will 
be less ready. The time is come for some great project that wil] 
captivate the imagination of the younger generation. We are 
all puzzled at the mental attitude of our undergraduates, both 
male and female. The Press was lately full of the subject. They 
seem to be hostile to all the ordinary proposals of the Government, 
They are said to be disillusioned, and look with cold apathy on 
Ministerial plans. On the other hand, the Socialist trumpet js 
blown in their ears in vain. To any other than half-baked minds 
Marxism is a demonstrable imposture. They have no desire for 
class warfare or Fascism. There has never been a time when their 
friendly feeling toward the working classes was stronger, and 
they know that the friendly feeling is not all on one side. Let no 
one think that they are not required. In furtherance of this 
movement youthful energy, idealism and indomitable courage are 
called for. When the trumpet sounds our young men and young | 
women will not be slow to step into the ranks. 

The opportunity for this great movement is now come, and it 
may never come again. Up to the present the British Empire 
represents the greatest achievement in history, but to the eyes 
of those who have faith in the destinies of our people the vision 
of a far greater Empire will soon present itself, a power that will 
bring about a world peace and confer a happiness on the races of 
men hitherto unforeseen and undreamed of. 

JouN Ross. 
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CHAOS IN INDUSTRY 


Where there is no vision the people perish. 
PROVERBS OF KING SoLoMON. 


Bic events mature in the womb of time before they take their 
places in the drama of a nation’s history, but to contemporaries 
they often appear unexpectedly, as unrelated and mysterious facts. 
The surprise is due, however, to the ignorance of the observer, for 
politics is one of the exact sciences, and to the statesman history 
owes nothing to chance, and develops as a natural outcome of 
heredity, experience and environment. It necessarily follows 
that the true statesman and genuine politician is distinguished 
from the spurious by his power to foretell the development of 
events. In such a matter as the advent of the Great War this is 
not difficult, and for a generation before it actually came every 
thinking man who had acquired enough political knowledge to 
form an opinion was aware of its approach. The industrial crisis 
which is close upon us, though less easy to apprehend, can be 
accurately foreknown by analysis of the symptoms of the pre- 
vailing unrest and a real knowledge of English history. That 
there should be such a crisis is due to the custom of putting power 


_into the hands of men of all parties who are totally ignorant of 


politics. 

Years are but moments in the life of a nation, and in those 
which immediately precede a great political crisis observers who 
are conscious of the approaching calamity are kept on a strain of 
expectation till the final act of the tragedy is heralded by an acci- 
dent which takes everyone by surprise. Such an event, following 
years of apprehensive anxiety, was the outrage at Sarajevo. Now, 
again, we know that circumstances have arisen which might have 
caused just such an accident in the sphere of industry, and that 
for the moment a crisis has been averted and the trouble has passed 
off like the ominous incident of Agadir. We have by a costly 
experiment secured a respite. It is only a respite, and within a 
few months we shall be faced with a situation which, as far as 
parliamentary government is concerned, will prove to be an 
impasse. The crisis will be more severe than it need have been 
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because it is about twenty years overdue and no preparations 
have been made to meet it. It has been postponed by schemes 
of legislative robbery, inaugurated by Mr. Lloyd George as a kind 
of Danegeld or sop to revolution, and by the social and economic 
upheaval caused by the war. Now that both of these barriers have 
been passed, it is unlikely that anything else for long can hold up 
the swollen flood of vital forces. To get a correct view of what is 
about to occur we must call to mind the main aspects of our 
polity, and we shall inevitably find a solution if we have the 
courage and faith to apply sound principles. 

The most distinguished feature of the English system was its 
unique development of the law of private property. The reforms 
of the Norman kings resulted in the development of a civilisation 
far superior to that of any of the countries under the Roman 
system. Englishmen of every class, owing to the genius of the 
law, gained greater personal freedom and more power and wealth 
than the people of other European races. While these results 
of the system inspired reverence for the rights of property because 
they had been produced by the law protecting private ownership, 
even lawyers appear to have forgotten exactly how they were 
produced, and it seems to have escaped the attention of men of 
learning—Maitland alone excepted—that the English law of 
private property was not devised for the enjoyment of wealth by 
individual owners. In fact it was a highly decentralised form of 
personal government. The King in Parliament made the laws, and 
the calling together of representatives no doubt allowed the law 
to develop consistently throughout the country in accordance 
with experience, without involving parliamentary government 
in the modern sense. The King kept personal control over the 
country by the feudal system of private ownership, and every 
field was tilled, every child educated, and every trade carried on 
under the stimulus of private enterprise and hereditary interest. 
Seeing the result in liberty, wealth and happiness, the superficial 
observer has believed that the law was concerned to protect the 
right of enjoyment of property. Enjoyment was a result, a by- 
product, not an object, of the system. English law knew nothing 
of the rights of enjoyment, or of any individual rights, and in this 
respect differed profoundly from the Roman law. It enforced 
services, and threw on every owner a duty to his immediate lord, 
and so on to the King. What modern men call ‘ rights of pro- 
perty ’ were in fact droits, duties, powers and privileges granted 
to enable the owner to administer so that he could perform his 
services. The King and the law were not concerned with matters 
of enjoyment. It was necessary by insistence on services to 
see that there was a supply of food and other necessaries to 
support the population, and in particular to supply the King 
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with a territorial force sufficient to defend the country from 
invasion. 

The control exercised by the King and his tenants-in-chief was 
an essential element in the feudal conception of private property. 
Private property was not something a man could do anything he 
liked with. On the contrary, it was a privilege and power which 
the law gave him so long, and so long only, as he used it to perform 
services. Land and agriculture were controlled through the 
services exacted from the landlords, whose servants were bound 
to them by a personal nexus. Trade and industry were controlled 
through guilds and companies, which maintained standards and 
prices. By means of authority delegated to private owners, the 
King’s hand controlled every activity in the common interest. 
It had all the advantages which Communists and Socialists seek, 
but feudalism was a practical working system with not only the 
control, but strong personal relationships, and, above all, the 
incentive supplied by the sense of proprietorship. The modern 
Socialist sees the necessity for control, but forgets the personal 
touch, the essential element of character, and the incentive to 
action. The Liberal repudiates the idea of control as he repudiates 
Protection, because he represents the moneyed interests and so 
desires cheap goods and cheap labour. 

From earliest times there were of course owners who sought to 
evade control and service, and to use their property solely for 
their own enjoyment. The system of allowing composition for 
services started the nucleus of a class of nouveaux riches. The 
successful business man always hankered after the prestige of 
land ownership, without the capacity or desire to shoulder those 
responsibilities which account for the prestige. It was convenient 
for the Government to take money instead of services from people 
too ignorant of military and agricultural relationships to render 
the essential services. It was a simple method of providing revenue 
by taxing surplus wealth. Then the profiteer in trade who found 
trade regulations irksome set himself to gain political influence, 
and so, long before the Tudors, we get the beginnings of two 
political parties, the one based on the national principle of service 
and regulation, and the other striving in the interests of individuals 
to free property from all control. The former party developed into 
the Royalist, Agricultural, and Tory Party. The other became 
the Whigs, and afterwards the Radical Capitalist Party and the 
Manchester school of politicians. 

These parties have borne different names at different periods, 
but the split has always been between Tories and traders. The 
traders first gained the upper hand under Henry VIII., whose 
principal work was to break down all the regulations which main- 
tained high standards of living and labour and limited the activities 
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of the moneyed interests. For as Lord Milner has pointed out, 
* Just as the Productive Industry welcomes rising prices, the 
Moneyed Interests must always be in favour of falling prices— 
because they render its own wares—money—more valuable’ 
(Posthumous papers published in The Times, July 29, 1925.) 

It is in the reign of Henry VIII. that we find the beginnings of 
those tendencies which are now the cause of a counter-revolution, 
Mr. Ludovici in the Defence of Aristocracy has traced the course 
of the struggle and has described how Edward VI., Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. all strove to control industrialism. The 
struggle ended in a disastrous compromise, and since the Restora- 
tion the Tory or National Party, beaten at home, found consola. 
tion in becoming an Imperial party. Laissez-faire became the 
national policy with regard to property and industry, and for three 
centuries we have remodelled our laws to suit the convenience of 
the uncontrolled moneyed interests. When Socialists attack 
*‘ Capitalism ’ they are, in effect, opposing the autocratic, uncon- 
trolled policy of the moneyed interests which first gained power 
in the reign of Henry VIII., the policy which has abolished all 
standards of work, wages and living, and aims only at individual 
profit regardless of patriotism. It is the policy of free competition 
and the right of the individual to use his power in any way he 
pleases. It is the policy of reducing wages by flooding the labour 
market with aliens and inferior types. It is the policy which 
depends on the Poor Law to support a mass of surplus and 
unemployed labour. The Poor Law was called into existence 
immediately the effect of Henry VIII.’s policy of decontrol of 
capital was perfected. The feudal system had kept every indi- 
vidual in a personal relationship to his manor or guild. The 
individual, as such, had no place in the body politic. He was 
either a serving member of some institution which was responsible 
for his welfare, or he was a vagrant and outlaw, without rights, 
and subject to pains and penalties ; for the feudal unit was not 
an individual, but an institution. The deliberate creation of a 
surplus of wage-earners for exploitation by the unregulated 
moneyed interests first gave rise to the problem of the unattached 
individual. Formerly the unemployed were a charge on their 
landlords, and particularly on the monasteries. With the realisa- 
tion that money could be used not only as a means of exchange, 
but as a commodity to be traded in—a view condemned by every 
religion and all permanent civilisations—it was also realised that 
the money market could be exploited only if labour was also 
treated as a mere commodity. There was seen to be an advantage 
in a constant supply of surplus labour, which could be used in 
trade booms and need not be retained as an overhead cost during 
slumps. Moreover, a constant supply created the competition 
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necessary to reduce wages. The feudal system had known nothing 
of wages in the proper sense. Every labourer and apprentice and 
soldier was supplied with all necessaries, whatever the market price, 
and the wages we read of were a cash payment over and above the 
subsistence allowance, like soldiers’ pay in the Army to-day. 
When wages were introduced there was no guarantee that they 
would keep above the level of a bare subsistence allowance. In 
fact they often sank below it, until in 1912 the wages paid to the 
whole wage-earning population fell short by 100,000,000/. to 
150,000,000/, per annum of the amount necessary to keep the 
population supplied with the bare necessaries of existence. The 
balance—far greater to-day—is made up, not by the capitalist 
employer, who alone benefits by the system, but by private charity 
and State grants paid for by the taxpayer. The Tudors made 
constant appeals to private charity before finally instituting the 
Poor Law, which became an essential adjunct of the industrial 
system. Immediately before the war there were 900 charities 
distributing food and clothing in London alone, and by their 
means the employer has impressed numbers of the well-to-do into 
his service to pay what ought to be part of the overhead charges of 
his business. The Poor Law has extended the principle of State 
aid, not only to provide in old age for the people who are worn out 
in the service of private employers, but actually for a steadily 
increasing proportion of the necessaries of life. It not only gives 
the employer the advantage of free education to make the wage- 
earner fit for exploitation and amenable to discipline, but it secures 
the wage-earner against unemployment, largely at the expense of 
the taxpayer. The result is that the whole community is now 
living under an economic system where landowners and the pro- 
fessional and middle classes and the wage-earners are all taxed 
to provide a means of exploitation by the moneyed interests, who, 
as a class, number about 3 per cent. of the population, a class 
which generally succeeds in avoiding the burden of taxation and 
even, by the medium of life insurance, succeeds in making money 
out of income tax and death duties. 

Now it must be abundantly clear to anyone who fairly studies 
these things that the real cause of social trouble is the breakdown 
of the institution of private property. We know that there are 
two essential elements in the institution—first, the personal nexus, 
and, secondly, the control exercised in the interest of the whole 
body politic. It is the Socialists’ demand for the latter that we 
must now consider. 

A state of affairs in which everyone does what is right in his 
own eyes is chaotic. Nowadays there is no control and no 
national policy for the administration of power and wealth or 
the development of scientific knowledge. These things are left 
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entirely to the individual to decide in his own interests. Take as 
a glaring example the condition of the English canals. The whole 
community is suffering from the lack of the use of our canals, a 
system which could be the best in the world. They are not used 
because it pays certain private interests to keep them unused, 
The interests of agriculture, still our greatest industry, and of 
the consumer are entirely ignored. We run trams at a loss to the 
vatepayer to provide cheap fares to get the labourer to his work in 
the interests, not of the labourer, but of the employer, who thus 
saves on his wage bill. We must eat tinned and preserved foods, 
not because we want to or because they are in any way good for 
us, but because these are supplied by somebody at a profit to 
himself. Instances can be multiplied to cover the whole daily 
experience of any middle-class or wage-earning man. Now we 
approach the crisis with a population feeling that they have 
already lost everything that Englishmen value. They are forced 
to see their children sent to school too young, and taught in a 
manner that is wholly evil. They may neither select their food or 
drink, nor may they even decide for themselves the time of day 
when they will have a glass of beer. Their wages have sunk toa 
point below the level of bare subsistence. Contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the Truck Acts, they must spend part of their wages in 
the manner laid down by the law. They are regimented and 
documented like Germans, and in their work they are irritated 
by factory regulations, generally of a useless, ignorant and 
wasteful description. It is in the frame of mind caused by a life- 
time of such experience that the mass of the population, feeling 
they have nothing to lose, is about to enter a period of industrial 
crisis. What is likely to happen? Investigators often mistake 
cause and effect. No doubt money and doctrine imported from 
Moscow have a good deal of influence in such circumstances, but 
the prevalence of Russian views is not the cause of the unrest—it is 
merely an effect. What we ought really to deplore is that the 
English race has lost its vitality to such an extent that it is too 
apathetic and listless to revolt and is taking industrial conditions 
lying down. Every Conservative should co-operate with the 
Socialist who demands rational control of capital, for chaos is 
with us now. Internecine struggles will come later as conse- 
quences and efforts at restoration. The chaos itself is just what 
we see around us in English life to-day. When we see that it is 
chaos we shall be on the road to recovery or else to final doom. 
It is the experience of mankind that ordered society depends 
for its permanence on the maintenance of the family and private 
property. In this respect the English feudal system was the most 
successful we have known because it was consistent throughout. 
Consistent application of principle without compromise is a poli- 
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tical necessity of conservative politics, All other philosophies 
depend for practical application on compromise with Conservatism. 
Individualism achieved a revolution, and at once had to compro- 
mise, and this brought about reactions of State Socialism made 
up of elements of Conservatism. The Socialist is a partial and 
incomplete Tory, desiring control but lacking all knowledge of 
the personal relationships which bind together the various mem- 
bers of the body politic and provide the incentive to co-operative 
efort. Compromise is essential to individualism, but it is fatal 
to sound politics. 

Socialism consists, in fact, of legitimate aspirations to achieve 
certain conservative objects, including control of power and 
wealth and regulation of competition in the interests of the body 
politic. Communism has come to mean something quite different, 
and the small minority of Communists simply desire an upheaval 
in the belief that disorder may provide opportunities for plunder. 
Examination of our present industrial plight will show that Socialist 
aspirations are legitimate within their limits. Socialists are in- 
complete and wrong-headed people, but they are people of much 
sounder ideals than individualists. The whole truth is contained 
in feudal philosophy. This statement does not imply either the 
desire or the ability to revive old forms. The forms have gone for 
ever and new forms are needed for a new age. In the new feudalism 
there must be a revival, not of form which is ephemeral, but of 
faith and of those unseen things which are eternal. 

These matters are having a dramatic outcome in the coal 
trade now that the National Wages Agreement of 1924 is being 
reconsidered. The condition of the coal trade is such as would 
in previous centuries have caused a general rising of the popula- 
tion. The English are always the most turbulent people, prone 
to rebellion wherever their privileges are invaded and their stan- 
dards of living menaced. Those who are not conversant with 
the decline in physical vigour brought about by centuries of bad 
food and inferior beer must wonder at the apathy now apparent 
throughout the country, for the position is really desperate. 
The so-called prosperity of the nation has depended very largely 
on the export of coal. The prosperity and the policy were always 
open to grave doubt. Both have now come to anend. France, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia have ceased to purchase our coal, 
and are being supplied by Germany. Scandinavia, formerly a 
large purchaser of coal, is using water-power. Our own Navy 
no longer requires coal, but uses oil. The result is that our coal- 
fields are capitalised and organised for production in excess of 
demand. In so far as the export demand is irrecoverable, there 
must be a withdrawal of capital and labour from the coal industry, 
unless the one is to be lost and the other to starve. As we have 
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neglected to protect our trade, the necessity has arisen for a masterly 
retreat. Haphazard action now will inevitably bring disaste 
to both capital and labour. What is wanted is unification of 
control—not control by officials involving the evils of State 
Socialism, but control by the united action of all private interests 
concerned, to see, first, that there is a plentiful supply of coal for 
the nation at a proper price ; secondly, that the necessary amount 
of capital is safely withdrawn ; thirdly, that the mining popula. 
tion is properly treated ; and fourthly, that an alternative occu. 
pation is found for the miners thrown out of work. The urgent 
need for such control is illustrated by considering the first point, 
At a time of over-production, when men are unemployed and 
capital is being lost, one would expect coal to be cheap to the 
consumer. In October 1924 the average price of coal as sold at 
the pithead was 20s. 6d. a ton. At the same time inquiry was 
made as to the average cost to the consumer at Newcastle, Swan- 
sea, Glasgow, and several other centres. This inquiry resulted 
in showing an average retail price of 50s.: so that the middle- 
man’s charges were about one and a half times as much as the 
cost of production. This shows either bad organisation or 
deliberate exploitation. If the consumer pays 50s. a ton, at least 
two-thirds should go to production. There is a good deal of 
curiosity in the trade unions as to who these middlemen may be 
who are making such an enormous profit. Neither the royalties, 
nor the profits to the mine-owners, nor the wages of the miners 
are accountable for the high price. No doubt cost of transport 
partly accounts for the inflated price, and this could be considerably 
reduced. The fundamental question is whether the control shall be 
in the hands of the producer or the moneyed interest which now 
controls distribution and has, as Lord Milner says, no regard for 
patriotism. Ifthe control of distribution were put in the hands ofa 
guild composed of masters and men and run for reasonable profit, 
the public interest would be served and the profits would help to 
solve the problems of the withdrawal. It should be illegal for 
anyone to sell coal except under the regulations of such a guild. 
It is clearly in this direction, and in this only, that we can look 
for a solution of the financial difficulty and a return to the sound 
principle that every worker, and his family, shall be a charge on 
the industry he serves. The idea that the State shall subsidise 
wages, which has been growing steadily, means the State owner- 
ship of labour. It is an idea fatal to English ideas of a body 
politic. 

Unity of command is necessary to secure the economic work- 
ing of coal seams throughout the country. An 18-inch seam is 
obviously more costly to work than a 3-foot or 4-foot seam. 
It is bad for the industry and bad for the country that coal from 
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the better seams should be put on the market at too low a price, 
while it may be politic to work more expensive seams but impos- 
sible to do so in competition with the coal from better seams. 
‘An adjusted price should be fixed and the costs apportioned so 
that the whole of the coalfields can be worked at a steady level 
fit. 

pe Without some such policy it is impossible to face with any 
hope of success the problems of the next few months. The miner’s 
wage has gone up from 7s. to 10s. 4d.—that is to say, 100 has 
risen to 133°3. The cost of living has, however, risen from 100 
to 177 in the same period, so that the miner’s position, none too 
good before the war, is now deplorable, and he is asked to come 
down another 20 per cent. In the face of this proposition the 
whole mining population is adopting a calm and reasonable 
attitude. Every man recognises that he cannot get more pay 
than the industry can earn, but he wants to know whether the 
amount paid by the consumer is being fairly apportioned. The 
masters have behaved fairly and have frankly disclosed their 
figures. There remains the unexplained profit of the moneyed 
interest (not the mine-owner) and the enormous cost of transport 
caused by the neglect of the facilities for water transport. In 
tackling the latter problem we shall find an alternative occupa- 
tion for a large number of miners thrown out of work as well as a 
means of reducing the National Debt. 

Let us suppose that the directors and shareholders of the 
railway companies put all their money into motor cars and 
suddenly one day stopped all trains and told the public to travel 
by road. In such circumstances politicians of every shade of 
opinion would agree that Parliament must intervene and set the 
railways running again in the public interest. Now the canal 
system has in fact been put out of action by the railway companies 
in their own interest so as to compel all goods to be carried more 
expensively by rail. Of the 4000 miles of English canals and 
canalised rivers the railway companies have acquired 1300 miles 
by purchase. This holding has enabled them to stop the working 
of the whole system, and has been one of the principal causes of 
agricultural decline and high prices. It is high time the Con- 
servative Government insisted on the canals being put into 
commission again. If they now hold their hands, they can never 
defend private property in principle again; they will have no 
answer to the ‘ Reds,’ because the only real defence of the institu- 
tion is that private property has the best results for the body 
politic. No such argument can be sustained without the exercise 
of an overriding control to protect the public from such abuse. 
Here is a clear point of principle, and if acted on it will reduce debt 
and unemployment. The canals should be reorganised so as to 
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provide revenue to reduce debt, transport to revive agricultuy — Assam: 
and reduce the price of non-perishable goods, and employment — 12502 
for men withdrawn from the mines. in the 
The case for regulation of competition and unification of | ventio 
control is not hard to establish, Where we quarrel with the | to any 
Socialist is in his demand for control by State officials. The — 208. 2 
only effective control will come, not by nationalisation, but bya availa 
revival of the responsibilities of management and the application | transp 
of the true principles of private property ; not by violent upheaval, | The W 
but by the sane limitation of competition. is the 





There is really only one economic problem with which ou 
statesmen need concern themselves, and that is the protection of 
productive industry. It is menaced not only by foreign competi- 
tion, but by the control exercised by the moneyed interests 
through the machinery of distribution. Since Tudor times the 
dominating problem in English domestic politics has been how to 
emancipate productive industry from the influence of the moneyed 
interests, which, as Lord Milner has pointed out, are always 
unpatriotic. They invest where returns are highest, regardless 
of national or race interests. 

The moneyed interests which exist by controlling markets 
and distribution are quite different from the ‘ capitalist’ who 
owns the plant and machinery, which is as much part of pro 
ductive industry as labour, and which suffers equally with labour 
from control by the middleman. The moneyed interests often 
make enormous profits when both capital and labour employed in 
production are insufficiently remunerated. The moneyed interests 
tend to drive the cost of production down and the price to the 
consumer up, to the detriment of producer and consumer alike. 
In order that productive industry should be adequately re- 
munerated, it is necessary that it should keep control of dis- 
tribution. If our statesmen would concentrate their attention 
upon this problem, we should not have to ask them for social 
reform or doles or subsidies. The problem was successfully 
tackled in Ireland, when Plunkett and ‘ A. E.’ emancipated the 
farmer from the gombeen man by putting the farmer in control 
of the market. The same method could be employed in the coal 
trade, and the productive interests could protect themselves by 
keeping distribution in their own hands ¢<o that the whole gross 
profits (instead of as at present only two-fifths of the selling price) 
could be divided among owners and miners. The fact that the 
mine-owner has not been alive to this solution of the difficulty in 
which productive industry now finds itself is perhaps the cause of 
the suspicion which undoubtedly exists in the trade unions that 
the masters have not been relying solely upon production for their 
profits, but have identified their interests with the distributors. 
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Assuming that no such connection exists, there is obviously no 
ason why the profits of distribution should not be appropriated 
in the joint interests of the mine-owners and men without inter- 
yention by Parliament, and without causing any loss of capital 
toany interest. If this plan were adopted instead of the 15s. or 
gos, now divided between capital and labour, there would be 
available 40s. to 50s. per ton for division, less the actual cost of 
transport and such reduction of price as was found to be desirable. 
The whole of our industrial history leads us to suppose that this 
isthe only practical solution. 
WILLIAM SANDERSON. 
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SoME very serious developments in the history of that age-long 
controversy, introduced to the notice of the British electorate 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain over twenty years ago, have taken 
place recently. Perhaps the most striking has been the new 
attitude of the Labour Party. It can only be described as a 
phenomenon. Probably the real cause of this development is 
that the party organisers see the electoral disadvantage of demand- 
ing higher wages and shorter hours for British workers, while at 
the same time allowing the unimpeded importation into this 
country of goods which are made under conditions which the trade 
unions would not allow here. It is true that the report of the 
Committee of Socialist parliamentarians, under the chairmanship 
of that unwavering doctrinaire Cobdenite Mr. Philip Snowden, 
once again reaffirms the party’s opposition to the imposition of 
tariffs. But the main fact is that the Labour Party recognises 
that the problem of ‘sweated’ imports is one which it must 
face, and proceeds, therefore, to put forward its proposals. 

Briefly, these proposals are that sweated imports shall be pro- 
hibited when they come from a country which has not ratified, or 
is not carrying out, the proposals of the Washington Convention, 
It would be easy to hold this proposal up to ridicule. I see that 
Mr. Harold Cox, one of the most stubborn defenders of Cobdenite 
principles, in a recent article attacks these proposals with great 
vigour. With many of Mr. Cox’s arguments I am in accord, but 
the main thing which should be emphasised is that the Labour 
Party is progressing in its ideas upon this subject, and has at last 
acknowledged that there is a problem to be solved. This would 
no doubt have pleased Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, as it was well 
known that he was bitterly disappointed in 1903 not to be able 
to attach any leading trade unionists to his campaign. 

It is of course quite impossible that the Socialist proposals 
could be put into a workable scheme, and I still think that the 
tariff remedy is the only way by which this problem can be solved. 
But in any case we in the House of Commons have been watching 
the development of thought among members of the Labour 
Party for some time with great interest. We heard a remarkable 
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speech last year from that extreme ‘ Red’ politician Mr. Purcell 
demanding the continuation of the McKenna Duties, with an eagle 
eye, doubtless, upon the votes of the workers in the Coventry 
motor-car industries. This year we had Mr. Hayday and Mr. 
Spencer breaking away from their party whips on the imposition 
of duties on imported lace. Again there was large Labour defec- 
tion, led by Dr. Haden Guest and Mr. David Kirkwood, in favour 
of Imperial Preference. In fact the two speeches of these members 
were among the most impressive made during the session just 
concluded. 

There have also been many other signs of substantial progress 
along the road to Protection on the part of the Labour Party. 
During the debate on March 17 on a motion introduced by Sir 
N. Grattan Doyle, Sir Frederick Hall challenged Mr. Sexton, the 
member for St. Helens. In an interruption the latter gentleman 
made the definite statement that he was in favour of stopping 
‘sweated ’ imports coming into this country. Yet only a month 
earlier, on February 19, the leader of the Labour Party moved 
a resolution against the Safeguarding of Industries Act, which is 
designed to remedy the very abuses which so many of his followers 
have condemned. 

The phenomenon is not, however, confined to the Socialists. 
The Conservative Party provides an even more inexplicable 
position. Here we have in the House of Commons a majority of 
at least 100 convinced, full-blooded Protectionists over all other 
members of the House, including all Liberal and all Labour 
members and those few Conservatives who are Free Traders. I 
am sure that it would be quite easy to carry through the present 
House of Commons any proposal for Protection, however drastic, 
that the Cabinet put forward. I know that I shall be met at once 
with the answer that any drastic scheme of Protection would not 
be honest in view of the Prime Minister’s election pledges, and I 
am fully in agreement with that view. Yet it must be pointed out 
that the Prime Minister also gave very clear and explicit pledges 
that he would apply to the full the machinery of the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act. 

Here is my complaint. The attitude of the Cabinet seems so 
far to have been to impose as few duties as they possibly could 
while keeping within their pledges. The vast majority of their 
supporters in the House and in the country would have preferred 
much more vigorous action. Instead of putting innumerable 
difficulties in the way of application for safeguarding, the Govern- 
ment should have made it as easy as possible, and should have 
given every assistance to the traders who are suffering. With 
the evidence I have already quoted as to the attitude of the Labour 
Party, unless we act quickly, during the life of the present Parlia- 
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ment, we may find that another party has done what we have 
talked about doing. It may be a similar story to that which was 
told of Disraeli, that he found his opponents bathing and stole 
their clothes. 

There is also another aspect of this question. The proposals 
of the Socialists would be exceedingly dangerous to our trade on 
account of their crudeness. Mr. Harold Cox made mincemeat of 
them, and his conclusions were mainly right. Any system of 
prohibition, as we found to our cost during the war and since, 
is most difficult to administer. Furthermore, we would have to 
set up very expensive machinery to control the importation, 
And what is still more important, we would gain no revenue what- 
ever. This is the most important factor of all. It has always 
been a favourite argument with Free Traders that you cannot 
obtain revenue from a tariff and at the same time protect an 
industry. The story of tariffs abroad always shows that a pro- 
tective duty produces revenue, and we have also sufficient evidence 
of this in our own country. 

Mr. Churchill’s Silk Duties have a very distinct protective 
flavour. My own calculation is that there is an advantage to the 
home producer of approximately 20 per cent. These duties are 
already having a most advantageous effect in my own con- 
stituency. Whereas before the imposition of the Silk Duties 
there was considerable unemployment among the silk workers 
and almost despair among the silk manufacturers, what do we 
find to-day ? There is practically no unemployment among the 
silk workers and every manufacturer is full of orders for several 
months ahead, several large extensions of existing silk mills are 
in process of erection, and six large foreign manufacturers are 
to-day building factories in this country to manufacture with 
British labour goods which were previously made abroad with 
foreign labour. Such are the results of the protective flavour of 
Mr. Churchill’s Silk Duties. Yet in spite of this protective flavour 
these duties are producing revenue, and in a full year will produce 
10,000,000l. for the Exchequer. 

It seems to me that here we have the real solution of our 
troubles. If we were to impose more of these revenue duties 
with a protective flavour, we should be able to reduce our income 
tax, which is unquestionably the real burden which is depressing 
trade. There is after all nothing new in such duties. The taxes 
on sugar and tobacco imposed by Mr. Gladstone are on the same 
lines. It is worthy of comment that our tobacco manufacturers, 
jam manufacturers, and biscuit manufacturers, all of whom have 
benefited from the protective flavour of these duties, are among 
the most prosperous in our land even during this time of depression. 
It cannot be too often emphasised that under our past fiscal 
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policy the full dead weight of taxation fell upon protective 
industry. Direct taxation is like a load on a horse’s back which 
prevents the animal from travelling too fast, and, if heavy enough, 
fom travelling at all. In days gone by it seemed to be our fixed 
intention that any tax should be designed to do injury to our 
trade. My view is that all taxes being vicious, we should at least 
impose them in such a way as will do as little harm as possible. 

A most interesting point may here be mentioned which has 
recently come to my notice. The Michelin tyres, which enjoy a 
large sale in this country, are manufactured in France. The price 
of these tyres is considerably higher in England than in France. 
If, therefore, a duty was placed on motor tyres it would be certain 
that in this case the whole tax would be paid by the foreigner. 
At the moment these tyres are invoiced at the higher price from 
the French company to the British company. No profit is there- 
fore made in England and no British income tax received. Ifa 
duty were imposed, the tax would be levied on the Customs 
declaration, and if the higher price were still disclosed they would 
pay the duty on that value. If, however, as is probable, the lower 
value were declared, the British company would become liable for 
income tax. Probably Michelin tyres would still be sold in this 
country, and if a duty were imposed we should obtain revenue 
without any cost to the British user. 

I have had some figures drawn up showing the bearing direct 
taxation has on unemployment, which are very interesting. It 
has always been my view that the Government’s financial policy 
| has a very direct bearing on unemployment, and these figures 
seem to prove this contention. In 1921, when Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain abolished the Excess Profits Duty, the unemployment 
figures were 2,246,082. By April 1922 the figures had fallen to 
1,712,051, and when Sir Robert Horne reduced income tax by 
Is.in the pound in the Budget of 1922 the figures of the registered 
unemployed still further fell to 1,436,100 by the end of June 1922. 
When Mr. Baldwin in 1923 reduced the income tax by a further 
6d. the figures had already fallen to 1,248,724, and they were still 
further reduced by June 1923 to 1,223,152. When Mr. Snowden 
opened his Budget in April 1923 the unemployment figures stood 
at the substantially reduced figure of 1,047,780, thanks to Con- 
servative policy of reducing direct taxation. 

Then came a change of financial policy. Instead of using his 
surplus as his predecessors had done to reduce income tax, Mr. 
Snowden devoted practically the whole to the reduction of the 
indirect taxes on tea and sugar. When we examine the unemploy- 
ment figures again, we find that unemployment continued to 
diminish until the end of June 1924, when the figures stood at 
1,009,444, the lowest ebb of unemployment in the period under 
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consideration; but by the time Mr. Churchill introduced his 
Budget at the end of April 1925, when the full effect of Mr 
Snowden’s financial policy had been felt, the unemployment 
figures had risen to 1,187,068. Mr. Churchill, as is known, 
reverted to the old policy of progressive income tax reduction, 
However, the unemployment figures continued to increase, and 
at the end of June were 1,304,243. Here it is important to notice 
that in no instance during the past four years has the effect of 
the financial policy as shown in the Budget been felt by industry 
until about two or three months after the opening of the Budget, 

The lesson to be learned from these figures surely is, first, that 
income tax reductions have a material effect in relieving unemploy- 
ment, and, second, that the full effect of the Government’s financial 
policy is not felt until two or three months after the Budget has 
been opened. We see this again this year as in the past. The 
fall in unemployment following a reduction of income tax started 
in the fourth week in June, two months after the Budget opening, 

It is significant to note that in July there was a steady 
reduction in the unemployment figures. During that month ther 
was an aggregate reduction in the numbers registered at the 
Labour Exchanges of 100,000. Probably owing to the disturb 
ance in the coal industry there has been a rise in the figure 
during August. However, I have no hesitation in prophesying 
that when the coal trouble has blown over the steady reduction 
in unemployment will follow the economic course which previous 
experience leads us to expect. When Mr. Churchill stands at 
the Treasury Box next April, in all probability the unemployment 
figures will have been substantially reduced. 

Is it not, therefore, obvious that if we could raise as an alterna- 
tive revenue something like 100,000,000/. from indirect taxation 
on goods of a sumptuary nature, like silk, and by that means 
reduce our income tax to, say, 2s. in the pound, we could probably 
reduce our unemployment figures to vanishing point ? When we 
remember that we import as much as 350,000,000/. worth of manv- 
factured goods annually, this policy of indirect taxation, together 
with rigid economy in our spending departments, should make the 
task easy. 

We have still fresh in our minds the recent coal crisis. Here 
we have our great basic industry, upon which every man and 
woman depends for industrial existence, unable to pay a living 
wage to its workers and at the same time make profits for the 
owners. When an industry like coal requires a subsidy to keep 
it going, surely something is wrong. I wonder what would have 
happened if a general tariff had been in existence ? I am informed 
that in steel alone 2,500,000 tons were imported last year, and this 
represents 7,500,000 tons of coal. It would be interesting to know 
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how many tons of coal are represented by the 350,000,000/. worth 
of manufactured goods imported into this country last year. An 
informant has calculated for me that if all these goods had been 
made in the United Kingdom, there would have been an additional 
demand on our collieries for 100,000,000 tons. Surely a demand 
such as this would have had some beneficial result on our home 
coal trade. 

Personally I lose patience with some of our doctrinaire Cob- 
denites. In my opinion it is nothing short of lunacy to be import- 
ing this vast quantity of manufactured goods when so many of 
our people are suffering under the scourge of unemployment. 
Some of our Free Trade friends seem to think that our agri- 
culturists are to produce food for them at a loss, and our mining 
industry is to suffer privation in order that they themselves can 
grow rich selling cotton abroad. That is a selfish, miserable 
policy, which, thank Heaven, is only subscribed to by a small 
section of our politicians. 

The basic principle which prompted Richard Cobden was that 
Free Trade meant low wages, and it is significant that under Free 
Trade to-day all the quarrels between employers and workers are 
upon the question of reductions in wages. If there are to be 
quarrels, which of course we should all like to see entirely elimi- 
nated, I should like the basis of these quarrels to be increasing 
wages and giving increased prosperity to the workers. That can 
only come when the electorate realise the wisdom of the tariff 
policy. 

There are some people who seem to think that it is a good thing 
for this country when the world price of coal is cheap. But it 
should be emphasised that we are not buyers of coal, but sellers. 
We produce so much coal that we are able to export our surplus 
production. Coal is in quite a different category from cotton. 
We are importers of cotton, and therefore want to buy as cheaply 
as possible. Though here we must bear in mind that if we buy 
cheaply every one of our competitors is also able to buy as cheaply 
in the world market. 

My experience of business is that markets are always depressed 
when we have falling markets, and that they are always brisk 
when markets are rising. This generalisation is true of the market 
in every commodity. The explanation is easy. When markets 
are falling, every sensible trader only covers his requirements from 
day to day, and even from hour tohour. When markets are rising, 
he covers his requirements as far ahead as possible. We have a 
very good example of this in the story of rubber during the last 
few years. When rubber was falling, no one could do any business 
anywhere. Now that we have restriction of output, rubber prices 
are rising, trade is booming, and it is stated on credible authority 
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that we are paying our American debt out of the profits made by 
British interests in Empire-grown rubber. 

Finally we can safely say that those of us who have beep 
fighting the battle of tariffs so long can look forward to the future 
with optimism as to ultimate success. After all, what has hap. 
pened in the ranks of the Labour Party is only what could haye 
been expected. Labour parties abroad are all frankly Protec. 
tionist. Whether we look at Australia, South Africa, France or 
Germany, in no case can we find a Cobdenite Labour Party. Our 
Socialists may be somewhat misguided, but they are learning their 
lesson. In the House of Commons there is far more bitterness 
between the Socialists and the Liberals than between the Socialists 
and the Government supporters. The Liberals go to the country 
stating that there is more affinity between them and the Socialists 
than there is between them and the Conservatives. I do not 
think that the Liberal Party has any affinity with anyone, and 
certainly not with any large section of the electorate. They are 
the sole exponents of the ‘ laissez faire ’ policy, the policy of sitting 
still and doing nothing while our people starve. 

I do not know whether there is a great deal of affinity between 
the Conservatives and the Socialists. We are certainly strongly 
opposed to Nationalisation and the Capital Levy, but we have 
quite as strong leanings towards the social betterment of the people 
as the Socialists. 

The main conclusion we have now arrived at is that only some 
forty members of the present House of Commons subscribe to 
the pure milk of Cobdenism. Even some of those forty are pre- 
pared to walk a long way on our fiscal path. We can see that the 
Conservative and Labour Parties are agreed that there is a problem 
to be solved. My word to the Labour Party is that they will lose 
nothing by admitting their past mistakes ; and why should they 
search around for a new untried remedy, when they have at hand 
a remedy which has been tried and proved efficacious in every 
country in the world ? 

It will be argued by some economists that the form of taxation 
I am advocating will increase the cost of production. My answer 
is that all taxes increase cost of production, and income tax more 
than any other. The taxes upon imports may in some part never 
be felt by our industries at all, but income tax falls like a dead 
hand on every worker in the land. The workers may not feel the 
burden directly, but the burden is there all the same, stifling their 
existence and reducing their standard of living. 


jJoun R. REMER. 





THE MEANING OF THE GOLD STANDARD 


OnE of the by-products of the war has been a revival of public 
interest in problems of economics generally and with special 
reference to those concerned with currency and exchange. Prior 
to 1914 these issues were regarded even by professed economists 
as virtually settled, and certainly by the ‘ man in the street’ 
with supreme indifference. But ever since 1918 this attitude of 
mind ‘has changed. Heavy taxation, depressed markets and 
fluctuating foreign exchanges have awakened the public from 
their apathy. These circumstances, coupled with a natural 
inclination to attribute all our misfortunes to any cause, however 
bizarre, rather than to our own shortcomings, have afforded a 
unique opportunity to a limited number of ‘ experts’ to exploit 
intellectually a mentally ill-equipped public with seductive 
schemes of currency and credit reform, each and all guaranteed 
to cure every ill that economic flesh is heir to. All these schemes 
have one element in common—inflation, open or disguised—and a 
liberal use of the printing press and the machinery of credit. In 
the attempt to justify these expedients almost every argumenta- 
tive artifice has been employed, and every false analogy has been 
worn threadbare. We have been inundated with schemes of 
currency based upon national credit on the one hand and interest- 
free credit on the other, and the dictionary has been ransacked for 
phrases of adjectival abuse of the present economic and currency 
systems. An ignorant and impressionable public have been fed 
upon such phrases as ‘ the bankers’ monopoly,’ ‘ the monetary octo- 
pus,’ ‘the stranglehold of finance,’ ‘money power’ and ‘credit 
power,’ and last, but not least, A Fraudulent Standard, which is the 
title of a work by Mr. Arthur Kitson and the basis of an article by 
the same writer, entitled ‘ The Gold Standard Experiment,’ in the 
September issue of The Nineteenth Century. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that the word ‘ experiment ’ should have been used in this con- 
nection. Surely itis common knowledge that the metallic standard, 
gold or silver, has been the settled policy of this and most of the 
civilised countries of the world for generations, and that ‘ paper 
money ’ was merely a regrettable expedient of the last few years, 
adopted as a means of overcoming the reluctance of mankind 
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to face facts and inevitable taxation necessitated by the war, 
It may seem somewhat trivial to emphasise at this early stage the 
misuse of a single word in the title of an article, but I have done 
so, as it is typical of the tendencious use of suggestion as a means 
of attack in default of more serious criticism. 

A careful examination of Mr. Kitson’s article, which we may 
take as the most effective indictment of the gold standard which 
has recently appeared, reveals three distinct phases : first, a 
phase of vigorous condemnation and suggestion of incompetence 
on the part of all who venture to disagree with him, with an added 
emphasis on ‘bankers’; secondly, an exposition of certain 
crudities of view on currency matters expressed in a speech by 
Sir Robert Peel about a century ago, which no modern economists 
attempt to justify; and thirdly, an exaggerated attack upon 
certain minor and admitted imperfections of the gold standard, 
Throughout the entire article there is scarcely an allusion to any 
alternative scheme, and no reference is made to the grave political 
and economic disabilities of all systems of ‘ managed ’ currencies, 
Mr. Kitson is destructive, but not constructive ; he is a great 
housebreaker, but an indifferent architect. 

As an illustration of the first phase let me take the opening 
paragraphs of the article in question. We are told that the Gold 
Standard Bill of May 1925 was based upon the recommendation 
of the Cunliffe Commission. That is only partly correct, since 
the Government’s views were reinforced by the unanimous 
reports of the Brussels Conference and the International Economic 
Conference at Geneva, together with the support of leading 
European economists such as Professor Charles Gide, Gustav 
Cassel and A. C. Pigou. However, ‘ bankers’ are Mr. Kitson’s 
bétes noirs, and it would have been a pity to have weakened the 
attack by other references. Mr. Kitson goes on to say that ‘if 
the deflation policy had been at all likely to affect bank shares and 
profits, this policy would never have been recommended.’ The 
members of the Cunliffe Commission included such honoured names 
as Lord Cunliffe, Sir Charles Addis, Lord Inchcape and Professor 
A. C. Pigou, and we are asked to believe that they and many others 
subordinated the welfare of the nation to their private interests 
as bankers and shareholders. In harmony with this attitude, 
the author proceeds to attack the ‘ competence ’ of the Commis- 
sion, and he quotes with approval a dictum of Mr. Henry Ford 
that ‘ the last man he would consult on business affairs is a banker.’ 
That view may or may not be correct, but Mr. Kitson lays himself 
open to the obvious retort that the last person one would consult 
on theoretical economics is a business man. 

Perhaps I have devoted too much space to Mr. Kitson’s first 
phase ; after all, hard words break no bones, and it is with some 
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relief that one turns to more serious aspects of the controversy. 
The classical ‘tag’ of the Roman emperor that he knew what 
‘time’ was if he were not asked applies with equal force to 
‘money.’ The proverbial relation of time and money might 
perhaps help, but where so many have failed in definition I shall 
not venture. Still I imagine that the average man, without 
giving the subject much thought, would indorse Sir Robert Peel’s 
celebrated definition of a ‘ pound,’ to which Mr. Kitson devotes 
so much of his power of denunciation. When Peel said that a 
‘pound ’ was just a definite quantity of gold with a mark upon it 
to determine its weight and fineness, there is no doubt that he 
merely regarded a ‘ pound ’ from the purely material point of view, 
and all other considerations, such as its function as money of 
account and questions affecting monetary values apart from 
commodity value, made no appeal to his robust, but somewhat 
limited, point of view. ‘A violet on the river’s brim, a simple 
violet was to him, and nothing more.’ In this connection let me 
quote Mr. R. G. Hawtrey from his standard work on Currency and 
Credit : 


The general acceptance of this doctrine [Peel’s view] has greatly 
contributed to our freedom from currency troubles and to our pre-eminent 
international credit position. But undoubtedly Peel and the supporters 
of the classical theory missed a part of the truth. They missed the con- 
ception of a money of account as something distinct from the legal tender 
money. 


After describing how the money of account provides the unit in 
which debts are legally expressed, he goes on to say : 

But, owing to the natural instability of credit, this cannot be relied on. 
Therefore the expedient has been adopted of fixing the price of one com- 
modity. But this plan of making debts payable in gold is merely a device 
for keeping the variations of the monetary unit within bounds. But 
convenience alone has been the ground of this choice. To say that the 
monetary unit of account has no meaning but the precise weight of gold or 
silver which it represents at the coinage price is flagrantly untrue. 


So far, therefore, I have no quarrel with those who repudiate 
the gold standard theory, if—and it is an important ‘ if ’—the gold 
standard must necessarily stand or fall on Peel’s interpretation. 
And here let me make a somewhat revolutionary observation : 
There is no such thing as a gold standard in the sense of opposition 
toa‘ paper standard.’ In both cases the unit of value is a ‘ pound,’ 
but in one case the ‘ pound ’ is related to a definite weight of metal, 
and in the other case it is related to—Heaven knows what. In 
view of this difficulty, a good many theorists have evolved schemes 
for relating the ‘ paper ’ pound to some index number representing 
the average value and price of certain essential commodities— 
wheat, clothing, house rent, etc.—instead of gold, bearing in mind 
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the modern uneconomic claim for a ‘ standard of living ’ irrespec. 
tive of variations in the supply of these essentials. This plan has 
not found acceptance, partly on the ground of the instability of 
the ‘standard’ itself and also because the supply at a price 
is so largely in the hands of those (the workers) who control the 
supply. For some time after the war the ‘ pound ’ was related to 
nothing in particular, and then for a year or two it was arranged 
that the actual maximum issue of pounds of the previous year 
should be the legal maximum of the next. This, of course, was a 
purely arbitrary arrangement, and could not be continued indefi- 
nitely. As a matter of fact, I believe that the issue of cash was 
exceeded, but by some technical arrangement between the two 
branches of the Bank of England we were able to save ‘ face’ 
and obey the letter of the law. At this stage a good many people 
realised that this particular method of controlling the issue of 
currency was so obviously crude and artificial that a school of 
writers and advocates arose under the leadership and inspiration 
of Mr. J. M. Keynes. This became known as the ‘ managed’ 
currency school. Under this scheme the issue of ‘ pounds’ was 
to be governed by one consideration only, namely the stability of 
internal prices. No matter what happened to foreign prices, our 
internal price level was to be kept at one uniform figure, and this 
was advocated partly on the grounds of industrial peace, but 
mainly because our internal trade was larger than our export 
trade and therefore more important. Foreign exchanges, as I 
believe Mr. Keynes wrote, were to be allowed to ‘ go hang.’ So 
long as some accidental price level of some particular year was 
maintained, the fact that this country lives by its exports was 
considered immaterial ; stability of the internal price level was the 
chief thing that mattered. This stability was to be achieved by 
the mechanism of index numbers. Apart from the unreliability 
of index figures and the fact that an ‘ average ’ is the most soul- 
destroying thing with which to govern human activities, let us 
consider the effects of allowing the foreign exchanges ‘ go hang.’ 
At the present moment we have returned to gold, and it is claimed 
that our internal price level is 10 per cent. too high in relation to 
the price level of other gold standard countries, this being one of 
the reasons why our coal export industry is unusually depressed. 
I do not accept this explanation, and some great authorities deny 
the existence of any 10 per cent. discrepancy whatsoever. One 
could advance a dozen reasons for the coal depression, all infinitely 
more important, but for the purposes of the argument let us accept 
the explanation of price level discrepancy. Under a gold standard 
which is working properly average prices will either fall, or indi- 
vidual prices say of coal and wages must necessarily be reduced. 
Failing that, ‘labour ’ will leave an uneconomic industry and be 
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absorbed, or should be absorbed, in the sheltered trades, say 
house-building. Under the ‘ managed ’ currency scheme no such 
remedy is available. The price level being sacrosanct, what can 
pedone? As far as one can see, nothing. Not only that, but if 
‘Jabour,’ more sensible than the currency experts, insisted on 
meeting competition, we should somehow or other be compelled 
to raise our prices in order to maintain our ‘stability.’ There is 
something else to be said against this cult of stability. 

I will not enlarge upon the mysteries of index numbers, which, 
as a great banker has recently remarked, ‘ are never accurate in 
their decimals and rarely in their units’; but I would make this 
point: High wheat prices and low steel prices give exactly the 
same index number as medium wheat prices and medium steel 
prices. It follows from this that any ‘ management ’ of a currency 
would give no indication of what was wrong with industry, and if 
at any time it became necessary to reduce currency and credit in 
order to bring down the index number, we should in all probability 
be inflicting an unmerited injury on the low-priced production, 
despite the fact that credits should really have been withdrawn 
from the high-priced commodities. It may be said that this is 
equally true of the gold standard, and I agree, but there is this 
important distinction, that under the gold standard the superfluous 
credit would never have been granted, for the reason that there is 
an automatic check or warning imposed upon credit inflation, 
namely through the export of gold, which operates far more 
effectively than any check which depends upon disputed index 
numbers essentially liable to misinterpretation. Under a gold 
standard the check to inflation operates automatically ; under a 
managed currency it operates in all probability when the damage 
is done. 

Although I have deprecated, and the country has not seen fit 
to adopt, Mr. Keynes’ ‘ managed ’ currency, there is this point to 
be noted: In a slightly different sense, all currencies, whether of 
gold or ‘ paper,’ ave ‘managed.’ This follows from the previous 
analysis and Mr. Hawtrey’s comments on Peel’s standpoint. 
But the essential difference between the two systems of manage- 
ment is this : Mr. Keynes’ ‘ management ’ is in relation to internal 
stability of the price level; the ‘ management ’ of a gold standard 
is governed by the world’s price level in relation to our inter- 
national trade. 

Mr. Kitson devotes the latter part of his article to denouncing 
any control of credit by bankers: ‘A further, and perhaps the 
most serious, objection to the gold standard is the power which this 
system gives to financiers to influence and control the economic 
and industrial conditions of the world. And this means that a few 
men are able through the control of gold to control the world’s 
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credit.’ Let me make two observations in this regard. Firstly, 
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extent which is almost incalculable’ produced by the gold stan- earni 
dard that he has not thought it worth while to discuss an alterna. | assis 
tive. One begins to doubt if he has one. are | 

As a final illustration of Mr. Kitson’s methods, let me refer | is nc 





readers to Paragraph IV. of his article: ‘The fundamental 
objection to our gold standard is that it places an artificial restric- 
tion upon production: first, in limiting the demand and con- 
sumption by making money scarce and dear, and secondly, by 
placing an unnecessary burden upon production, 1.e., increasing 
costs.’ As this is a ‘fundamental’ objection, one would have 
thought that Mr. Kitson would have enlarged upon it. Perhaps 
he thought it was so obvious as to render elaboration needless. 
Let me supply the deficiency. ‘ Limiting demand and consump- 
tion ’—what does that mean? It is not in the power of men to 
limit demand and consumption providing the demand is ‘ effec- 
tive’ and the products are available. By ‘ effective’ we mean 
available money. It follows from this, according to Mr. Kitson, | 
either that the real trouble af the present time is that there is not 
enough ‘ money ’ or that bankers of set purpose refuse to deal in 
their own commodities. Apparently ‘money’ must be supplied 
in unlimited quantities to whomsoever asks for it and, let us hope, 
can offer some security. That is inflation with a vengeance. ‘ An 
unnecessary burden upon production,’ i.e., increasing costs—what 
does that imply? It means that Mr. Kitson has become a convert 
to Sir Oswald Stoll and his interest-free credit scheme elaborated 
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every week in the columns of the Referee. No one has yet 
explained why money should be interest-free, except in Utopia, 
where men work and save for the benefit of humanity and slackers. 
‘Money ’ is purchasing power and has a value, and, like everything 
else, a price and arental value. Goods are the ‘ price’ of money, 
and interest isthe ‘ rent ’of money. Prices and rents are regulated 
by supply and demand, but Sir Oswald Stoll, and inferentially 
Mr. Kitson, propose to alter fundamental conclusions of economic 
science and incidentally human nature. 

Now let me summarise my conclusions: firstly, that the 
search for an ideal currency of absolute stability is an idle dream ; 
secondly, that gold offers us the most stable unit of value, pro- 
viding its adoption is universal ; thirdly, that the gold standard 
maintains automatically the equality of international price levels ; 
fourthly, that ‘paper’ money regulated by index numbers is 
unreliable in itself and non-international in practice: finally, 
for good or evil, we are committed to the gold standard, and it is 
an ill service to a distracted world, peculiarly susceptible to sug- 
gestion, to withdraw men’s minds from the only things that really 
matter—work, wages and production. We are being assailed 
in all directions by plausible schemes for living on other people’s 
earnings and savings, and I can imagine nothing more likely to 
assist subversive propaganda than to tell the workers that they 
are being exploited By a ‘ fraudulent standard.’ The statement 
is not only untrue, but essentially mischievous. 


FRANK MorrIs. 
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AL AZHAR UNIVERSITY 


THE Egyptian Government has planned to inaugurate, in October 
1925, a new Royal Egyptian University which will consolidate 
all of the existing local schools of higher education except Al 
Azhar and the other Madrassa of Egypt. This means that 
European culture should receive a new impetus in the land of 
the Pharaohs. And yet the world owes so much to Islam that 
many sincere friends of Egypt will regret that this awakening 
has overlooked Al Azhar. Egypt is essentially a Muhammadan 
country. Al Azhar represents the crystallisation of Muslim 
thought. It is in giving vitality to the intellectual development 
of Islamic orthodoxy that would seem to lie the hope for the future, 
It is largely because the new University may serve to blaze the 
way for this achievement that its advent should be applauded as 
an auspicious event. 


I 


‘ When Islam was in its infancy, and when Baghdad, Cordoba, 
Cairouan, Basra, and Coufa were enjoying a prosperity as brilliant 
as it was ephemeral, science flourished in all of these cities. To-day 
it is only at Cairo that it is cultivated.’ Thus wrote Ibn Khaldoun! 
in the thirteenth century of the Christian era. From the Muslim 
point of view his statement is as true now as it was 700 years ago, 
But if at the present moment Al Azhar is the only collegiate 
mosque at Cairo, for many years it was merely the oldest and most 
important Madrassa of Egypt. In other words, the modem 
Egyptians have completely reversed the procedure followed by 
their forebears. The Arab conquerors founded at their Egyptian 
capital but one great mosque, where all of the faithful assembled 
at the hour of prayer on Fridays within an immense inclosure. 
When the population outgrew the Mosque of Amrou, Ahmad ibn 
Touloun in A.D. 877 built at the other extremity of the city the 
enormous edifice which still bears his name. Innumerable houses 
of prayer or chapels, as well as khanka (or Muhammadan monas- 
teries) and colleges, however, sprang up on every side. An old 
writer, Ibn Batoutah, in setting forth his experiences, says that 


1 Prolegomenon, translated by Slane, II., 449. 
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these monasteries were most numerous because the amirs of 
Cairo sought to outdo one another in the construction of such 
edifices. ‘As to colleges,’ he adds, ‘no one can estimate their 
number, so great is it.’ # 

Al Azhar came into being in March 970 as one of the largest 
and most pretentious of these houses of prayer. It was not 
until five years later that the first lessons were given in this 
chapel. Makrizi* writes that this inauguration was carried 
out with great pomp and in the presence of a large attendance. 
The Fatimites, who were then in the ascendency, bestowed 
special favours upon Al Azhar. They made of it one of the main 
centres for carrying on their campaign against the Sunnites, who 
were their religious and political adversaries. Special attention 
was therefore given to concentrating in its precincts the very best 
available brains. It thus came to pass that ‘the flourishing 
mosque,’ from almost its first day, assumed an exceptional 
position in Islam. Khalif Al Aziz Billat, son of Moaz, endowed 
the Madrassa with an excellent library. He also assured liberal 
pensions to the professorial staff of the college. History looks 
upon him as the founder of the school. His son, Hakim biamr 
Allah, was even more munificent in his generosity. Thanks to 
his liberality, the University was assured of ample funds. 

When Saladin dethroned the Fatimites and led Egypt into 
the ranks of orthodoxy, Al Azhar suffered a long eclipse. For 
practically an entire century no prayers were said there on 
Fridays. The Mosque of Hakim, situated at the other extremity 
of Cairo, became the favourite Madrassa of the official world. 
It was not until A.D. 1268 that Al Azhar re-entered upon its 
mission as a collegiate mosque. But its curriculum was no longer 
that of yore. It had ceased to be a Fatimite citadel. It was 
converted into an orthodox stronghold. Each of the four Sunnite 
rites sent their very best professors to make of ‘ the flourishing 
mosque’ once again a pillar of Islam. Thus re-established in 
favour, Al Azhar had long years of prosperity. It grew in riches, 
power, and fame. Sultans and amirs vied with one another in 
lavishing money upon it. One example will suffice to illustrate 
this. In A.D. 1302 a violent earthquake destroyed the main 
public buildings of Cairo. The amirs divided among themselves 
the expense of restoring them. When one of them, named Salar, 
learned that the reconstruction of Al Azhar had been allotted to 
him he was delighted. He acquitted himself of his task with zeal 
and with munificence. 

But as the years rolled on the other Cairene mosques dis- 
appeared one by one, after having found their prestige com- 


2 Ibn Batoutah, Travels, pp. 70-71. 
3 Makrizi (Boulac edition), vol. I., p. 455. 
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pletely obliterated by the all-absorbing fame of Al Azhar. This 
concentration of the entire scholastic life of Cairo in one centre 
added greatly to the political power of the favoured corporation, 
Its sheiks became factors in government circles. They consti. 
tuted a solid block. They were able to evolve a programme, and, 
what is more important, to act in unison in making it effective, 
It was they who in A.D. 1501 formed the nucleus of the movement 
which made Kansou-al-Ghoury Sultan of Egypt. When Bona. 
parte entered Cairo, July 22, 1798, he dealt with the Grand Sheik 
of AlAzhar. The constituted authorities of the land had vanished, 
The Corsican therefore turned towards the head of the University 
as towards one whose standing made of him a mandatory of the 
people of the conquered city. In May 1805 Al Azhar applied 
the lesson thus learned. It deposed Omar Makram and made 
Muhammad Aly Pasha of Egypt. But now the clock has moved 
forward. To-day there is no outward evidence that this dictatorial 
power exists except in a nebulous, inchoate, and fluid state. The 
hand which formerly smote with telling force is now palsied. But 
this does not imply that it is incapable of a supreme effort if 
opportunity should come its way. 


II 


If Al Azhar is many decades older than the most venerable 
university of Christendom, it must not be inferred that the creation 
of collegiate mosques followed in the immediate wake of the 
victorious armies of the True Believers. On the contrary, it was 
not until long after Islam had spread far and wide that Muslim 
universities sprang into being. The earlier successors of the 
Prophet had before them so absorbing a task in the organisation 
of the new State that they thought little of doctrinal niceties, 
Their creed was essentially simple. Their rallying cry was the 
unity of the Godhead and the Divine mission of Muhammad. 
Their rugged minds cared naught for theological dissertations. 
They were soldiers, not doctors of divinity. Monasteries and 
colleges were a product of later years. Islam had to a certain 
extent slackened its forward march when they appeared upon the 
scene. At first, however, these colleges were merely houses of 
prayer, where those who loved dissertations found congenial souls 
with whom they could argue. In time more and more men 
congregated in these chapels for the purpose of expounding their 
knowledge. And little by little others came to pick up crums 
of wisdom. But many years seem to have elapsed before a 
teaching staff was officially organised with the set mission of 
training young men and carrying them through a defined 
curriculum. 
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1925 


Many Arab historians consider that the first Madrassa 
organised as such, and having as its official objective the educa- 
tion of youth, was founded at Baghdad circa a.p. 1066 by Nizam 
al Mulk. This evolution of a debating club into a university 
was bitterly condemned by the intellectual dite of that period. 
It is reported that the scholars of Transoxania were shocked 
when they heard that such an institution had been founded. 
They buried science in effigy and wore mourning to lament its. 


demise. 


Science [they said, writes Hadji Haifa*] should be studied only by noble 
and disinterested minds prepared to find their sole recompense in study. 
Now that this work is to be paid for, vile and vulgar minds, inspired by a 
love of lucre, will apply themselves to such an avocation. Such men will 
lower the dignity of science without raising their own. Look at medicine, 
This science goes back to the days of the Prophets. As soon as the Jews 
took to medicine it lost all of its glory—and yet it has conferred none on 


them. 


It is difficult to say just when Al Azhar became a school 
where young men were trained to become ulema (singular alim) 
as opposed to a forum where Islamic sects defended their principles. 
It is more than probable that before the days of Saladin this 
collegiate mosque had followed the example of Baghdad and had 
become predominantly a school. It, however, still preserved its 
original character.. Even to-day it stands forth as a body which 
defends the traditions of Islam and expounds its doctrines. 
There are formed those Muslim theologians who are also juris- 
consults, and who are recognised as the champions of Muham- 
madan orthodoxy and as the personification of the genius of the 
religion of the Prophet. To make clear why these learned men 
thus stand forth as the incarnation of the civilisation of the 
Crescent necessitates at least a rapid survey of certain phases of 
Muhammadanism. 


III 


Islam is a layman’s religion conducted by laymen for laymen. 
It has no priests. It knows of no mediator between Heaven and 
earth. And yet it is in many respects an extremely complicated 
institution. It is at one and the same time a religious doctrine, 
the supreme law of the land and a rule of conduct which regulates 
with the most minute particularisation both the most insignificant 
acts of man and the most intimate relationships of life. The 
Koran is not merely the Bible of Islam, it is also the basis of its 
law. The doings and sayings of the Prophet constitute the common 
law which is enforced in the ordinary courts. This implies that 
while Muhammadanism has no ministers of the Gospel, as the 


* Hadji Haifa, Lexicon (Fluegel edition), p. 53. 
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West understands the term, it nevertheless has its theologians, 
It makes everything revolve around the word of God or around the 
person of Muhammad. Theology and law are therefore the pivots 
of Muslim civilisation. 

A work of such engrossing magnitude cannot be mastered 
overnight. Its study requires the greatest diligence, training 
and concentration. It is to this task that Al Azhar and the 
Maadrassa of Islam devote their efforts. The men who leave their 
portals become the living depositaries of Muhammadan lore, the 
exemplars of Islamic moral authority, and the custodians of 
Muslim traditions. They do not wield the sceptre; they do 
not command armies; they do not marshal the intriguing forces 
of diplomacy. Such powers may be vested in other hands: 
but in their domain they are supreme. Within their province 
their fiat islaw. Noone may validly impinge upon their preserves, 
No Haroun al Raschid may lawfully curtail their monopolistic 
rights. Their authority, however, does not spring from the 
purity or austerity of their lives. On the contrary, while the 
overwhelming majority of them are men of exemplary morals, 
their dictatorial attributes, within the limits of their jurisdiction, 
flow solely from the fact that the essence of Islamic life is con. 
centrated in their profound knowledge of Muslim lore. 

But if the ulema of Islam have so much power and are presumed 
to be so erudite it must not be forgotten that they are specialists, 
Their intellectual horizon is as broad as their outlook upon life, 
They consider all culture that does not directly appertain to their 
avocation as being unworthy of consideration; their scholastic 
vision is astigmatic; they see clearly everything that relates to 
Islam. Nothing else comes within their focus. 

The Al Azhar of to-day is not so much a Muhammadan 
foundation or an Oriental institution as it is a product of the 
twelfth or of the thirteenth century of the Christian era. It isa 
fossil; it is as out of place in the bustling, changing, pro- 
gressive world of to-day as would be the presence at West- 
minster of a twelfth century school of old London—if such a body 
had been kept alive by artificial means and maintained exactly 
as it was 100 years before Edward I. was born. It is difficult for 
men and women of the present decade to visualise a college 
applying a curriculum which was antiquated when Oxford was a 
struggling infant. It is this lapse of time which dulls one’s 
vision, not the barrier between East and West. Universities 
have often been compared to bicycles: they must either go 
forwards, or backwards, or down; they cannot remain stationary 
and continue to be institutions of learning. Al Azhar has 
attempted the impossible. It is for this reason that it is incom- 
prehensible to the Occident. 
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IV 


A product of bygone age, Al Azhar divides all science into 
‘final sciences ’ and ‘ instrumental sciences.’ The first category 
covers ethics, theology, Koranic jurisprudence and allied subjects. 
The second applies to grammatical inflection, syntax, rhetoric, 
versification and elementary arithmetic. 

But to enter this temple of learning the requirements are 
of the most elementary character. A Khedivial decree, dated 
May 13, 1911, and still in force, reads as follows (Article 60) : 


All candidates for admission to the University of the Mosque of Al 
Azhar must fulfill the following conditions : 

They must— 

(1) have attained the age of ten and be not more than seventeen ; 

(2) know how to read and write sufficiently to study books ; 

(3) have memorised at least one half of the Koran ; 

(4)-be of sound health and free of bodily ailments ; and 

(5) present a certificate of character if the applicant be fourteen years 

of age. 


These regulations give the key to the whole problem of 
education as understood at Al Azhar. They show that mathe- 
matics are treated with disdain; they indicate that even the 
two other ‘ R’s’ play but a secondary part; they prove that a 
good memory and a verbatim knowledge of the Koran are con- 
sidered to be matters of primary importance. To appreciate, 
however, the meaning of the course of study carried out at this 
Madrassa it is well to recall that the orthodox Muhammadan 
doctrine which is there taught is presented to the student body 
as the incarnation of truth. The lecturer submits his thesis as 
the concrete expression of an infallible dogma. He does not 
endeavour to prove his point. He simply confines himself to 
explaining in vernacular, but withal elegant Arabic, the meaning 
of the Main, which is the text for the day and which is written in 
classical Arabic—that is to say, in a language which soars above 
the heads of those not initiated into its mysteries. His discourse 
finished, the master furnishes his class with a copy of this Main. 
Many of his hearers proceed to commit it to memory. 

No home study is required of the students. It is true that 
many of them are vitally interested in their work, and even 
interrupt their master to ask him more or less pertinent questions. 
Groups get together and discuss what they have heard in the 
class-room, not to question the doctrine propounded, but to 
ascertain whether they have caught the meaning intended to be 
conveyed. Others during the latter stages of their undergraduate 
course read commentaries bearing upon the syllabuses under dis- 
cussion. But at no time and in no manner are the students taught 
to become self-reliant. No problems are given them with instruc- 
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tions to work out a solution. Knowledge is handed to them ona 
platter. It is their duty to partake of the wisdom thus proffered 
and to digest it. 

These Matin before referred to are a syllabus of a commentary 
upon a commentary worked into their present shape not later 
than the thirteenth or fourteenth century of the Christian era 
and representing the wisdom of a still earlier epoch. During the 
first four years of study all undergraduates must confine their 
operations to working at these Main. At the expiration of this 
period they are authorised to consult ‘explanatory works,’ 
These latter authorities are all, however, based upon the glorifica- 
tion of the past. The net result is that the harder a man applies 
himself and the more faithfully he respects the rules of the 
University the more inextricably does he bury himself in the 
past. 

It must not be inferred that Al Azhar professors are ignorant 
men: they are not; they are encyclopedic in their knowledge 
of what pertains to their work. They live in the Middle Ages, 
Their knowledge is archaic, antiquated, antediluvian, and, from 
the utilitarian standpoint of the modern world, of very little 
practical value; but it is thorough. Besides, they are devoted to 
their work: they are indefatigable ; and it is their example as 
much as their precept which inspires their students to labour with 
a persistency and a perseverance worthy of admiration. 


V 


The construction of the Mosque of Al Azhar goes back 
practically to the foundation of medieval Cairo. Though 
completed A.D. 970, it has been restored so frequently that 
nothing may be said to date from this early period except the 
central part of the building with its cupolas. Everything else 
is of a later period. 

The sanctuary now forms the principal hall of instruction. 
In this section there are 140 marble columns: it covers 4000 
square yards. In the centre of the building is a large open court, 
On three sides are riwaks, or porticoes, each of which is reserved 
for the use of the natives of a particular foreign country or province 
of Egypt. On the fourth side, that towards Mecca, is the main 
place of prayer. 

The teaching staff consists of 280 professors. The latest 
published figures fix the number of students at 5611. Their ages 
vary from ten to forty; they come from all over the Muham- 
madan world. Before the war there was hardly a single Islamic 
State that did not have a representative at Al Azhar. The war 
and the subsequent unrest have tended to cut down this foreign 
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element. The Egyptian students are largely drawn from the 
peasant class. The best blood of Egypt has not in recent years 
sent its sons to collegiate mosques. What is more ominous is 
that Al Azhar professors rarely allow their sons to follow in their 
footsteps. 

The enrolment just given does not include the hundreds of 
boys who attend the kuttab, or elementary school, attached to 
the Madrassa. These children run about here, there, and every- 
where. So do pedlars, who offer for sale all kinds of mysterious 
non-alcoholic beverages. And tourists come here too, generally 
led by ignorant and loquacious dragomen. No desks are seen 
anywhere. An occasional chair is reserved for such masters as 
may care to make use of it. The students sit on grass mats in a 
circle around their professors, many of whom also prefer this 
recumbent posture. Some fifty or sixty classes go on at one time 
in the same immense assembly hall. Each group pays attention 
to its own lecturer, who usually speaks in a low but carefully 
modulated voice. 


VI 


It was not until 1895 that the rulers of modern Egypt took a 
hand in elaborating plans for the internal management of Al 
Azhar. In that year a Khedivial decree appointed a Commission 
of five ulema, who were charged with the duty of preparing such 
rules as would foster the prosperity and the improvement of the 
collegiate mosque. The report took the form of law in July 1896. 
The regulations read quite well in print. But Al Azhar is too old 
an institution for governmental red tape to mean a great deal, 
unless public opinion is at the back to give it driving power and 
meaning. These bye-laws were amended and further elaborated 
inIg11. They, however, have neither affected, nor sought to affect, 
the general features of the old medieval curriculum. They have 
left Al Azhar substantially as it was in the days of Saladin the 
Great, when Richard Coeur de Lion ruled England. The veneer 
of modernism has, in a word, been confined to attempting to 
apply certain bureaucratic principles to the administration of the 
University as opposed to the direction of its pedagogic work. 

A further modification submitted to the jurisdiction of Al 
Azhar the School of Kadis, or training college for Sharia judges. 
This work constitutes a separate department. It in no sense 
interferes with the general course of studies followed by those 
undergraduates not matriculated in this particular section. 

When all is said and done, the one and only sign of a vitalising 
influence enveloping Al Azhar comes from without, and not from 
within. Around the collegiate mosque, and in the centres where 


its students congregate, Government schools have been opened 
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where French and history and geography and like subjects are 
taught. 

Considering the large enrolment of Al Azhar, the numbers who 
attend these classes are relatively small. The very fact, however, 
that these students, who have such an engrossing task and 
practically no leisure, still find time to work at modern subjects 
means a great deal. It clearly demonstrates that with the slightest 
encouragement their minds could be directed into productive 
channels and provide a new and elevating leadership for Islam, 

As things stand now the plight of the average Al Azhar 
alim is a sorry one. A few decades ago Egypt was an Islamic 
State, not only in the sense that the overwhelming majority of its 
inhabitants followed the religion of the Prophet, but also because 
the whole form of its body politic was Muhammadan. To-day 
all this has changed: the government is conducted along Occi- 
dental lines. Outside of the Makhama Sharia and allied courts 
the judicial organisation of the country is fashioned according 
to Western standards. The modern avocat has practically re- 
placed the Muslim jurisconsult. At all events, the earning capacity 
of the latter has been reduced within negligible limits. 

It has already been explained that Islam has no priests or 
ministers of the Gospel, as the Christian world understands the 
word. The result both of this evolution and of this fundamental 
principle of Muhammadanism is that with each succeeding year 
the lot of an alim is becoming more and more precarious. Therein 
lies a great source of danger to the peace and quiet of Islam if 
nothing is done to arrest the present drift. These men who have 
devoted long years of study to acquire a knowledge which gives 
them great prestige among their fellows are not going to sit idly 
by and see themselves brushed aside. Something must be done. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to the religion of the 
Prophet. To-day it is carrying on in the wilderness the most 
successful of battles against the forces of paganism. No other 
creed makes so many converts. It is impossible to gauge the 
amount of good which would accrue to mankind in general, and 
to Africa and Asia in particular, were Egypt to utilise in a practical 
and creative manner the doctrinal erudition and well-trained 
minds of the sheiks of Al Azhar. Not only do they thoroughly 
understand their religion, but they have mastered in a way 
unknown to Europeanised Egyptians the intricacies and beauties 
of Arabic. This means that they hold in their hands the key to 
the soul of the East. It would be relatively easy for them to 
extend their field of endeavour. They could, without interfering 
with the substantial part of their programme, find time to bring 
themselves into touch with present-day knowledge. 

Under conditions now obtaining, many of the best potential 
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benefactors of the East are changed into elements which arrest 
the march of progress. The work which is now going on in the 
neighbourhood of Al Azhar shows that these minds are hungering 
for knowledge of a substantial and utilitarian character. The 
great risk is that these men may in time desert the old collegiate 
mosques or remain there to nurse a grievance. They may learn 
to compare the practical value of one form of teaching with that 
of the other and be led to abandon their old love or to imbibe 
from its fountain the poison of hatred. Herein lies the danger. 
The modern world has not invaded the citadel of Al Azhar, but 
it is menacing its sentries and is taking the bread out of the 
mouth of its sons. There need be no warfare between the 
twentieth century and the Middle Ages. There is plenty of room 
in Al Azhar for it to absorb much that is good and serviceable 
in the culture of to-day. It is big enough to do so. When it 
does, Islam will take on new vitality and the world will be happier 
and better. In a word, the great problem of the East centres 
on education. This means that an ounce of productive energy 
applied to Al Azhar will be worth many pounds of similar force 
distributed elsewhere. 


PIERRE ARMINJON. 
PIERRE CRABITES. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN NIGERIA 


THERE are in Nigeria many different sorts of Christian missionaries; 
the Church Mission Society and the Cambridge University 
Mission, which are of the Church of England ; the Sudan United 
Mission and the Sudan Interior Mission, which are Nonconformist ; 
the Mennonite Brethren and the Plymouth Brethren and the 
Seventh Day Adventists, which are what they are ; various other 
‘ bodies,’ all of the Dissenter type, and the Roman Catholics. 

The Anglican missionaries are recruited from the British 
Isles ; the Nonconformist missionaries draw from a wider area, 
and include in their numbers Americans, Danes, Canadians, 
South African Dutch, and others: the Roman Catholics, com- 
monly known as ‘the fathers,’ are mostly French and Italian, 
with a number of Irishmen. 

Generally speaking the personnel of the British Administra- 
tion in Nigeria are not sympathetic towards the missions. There 
are exceptions, of course: here and there you will find an indi- 
vidual official who is friendly and helpful to the missions. 

The Government policy was to arrange for each denomination 
to have its own bit of territory to work in its own way, other 
denominations being excluded therefrom. Whether this was a 
sound policy or not does not matter at all, because it was an 
unworkable policy. 

Certainly there are many disadvantages attaching to a state 
of affairs in which there are two or three or more different sets of 
missionaries competing for converts in the one area. In one 
district of which I was in charge, by no means large, there 
were seven different sorts of Protestant missionaries busily at 
work. The result was anything but happy, and edification was 
entirely to seek. Still, that is the position as it exists, and it has 
to be faced. 

It is the fashion, it is indeed a fetich, throughout the official 
community to laud ‘ the fathers.’ You seldom hear them spoken 
of otherwise than in the most friendly way, whereas the references 
to the Protestant missionaries are not infrequently of a critical 
character. It is true that I never observed that people who spoke 
in the highest terms of the Catholic missions and in quite 
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other terms of the Protestant did much to help either, or knew 
anything much about their work, or were interested in it. They 
were simply complying with the convention, the local rule. 

A view that you hear expressed often by these people goes 
something like this: ‘Christianity does the native no good. 
Muhammadanism is the faith for him. The Christianised native 
simply sheds his primitive virtues, takes on all the more obvious 
vices of civilisation, and is in every way less admirable than his 

an and Muslim fellows.’ 

That is the sort of stuff you hear the old hands getting off to 
the new arrivals in the official world. I do not suggest that all 
the old hands talk so, but a great many of themdo. As it stands, 
that short statement is as cheap, as compact of inaccuracy, as a 
statement of the size could well be, based upon assumptions which 
are erroneous, leading up to conclusions which cannot be main- 
tained. Yet it has been going the rounds, with the other clichés, 
for 4 good many years, and is to-day as active and as agile as ever 
it was. 

And that brings me to this, which is of importance. The 
Muhammadan is, throughout the greater part of Nigeria, just as 
much a missionary as is the Christian, in that, the bulk of the 
people being pagans, he offers them an alien faith. 

The Muhammadan missionary is very happily placed. He 
has advantages almost incalculable over his Christian analogues. 
He is a native of Africa; he knows his brother African as no 
European can ever know him, and this without any sort of 
effort on his part, as against years of toil that the Christian 
missionary must give to the attempt to ‘ think African.’ 

One wonderful man, the late R. E. Dennett, perhaps did get 
to ‘think African.’ He wrote a book At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind, which, if only other Europeans could understand 
it, could discover what it means, might enable them also to 
‘think African.’ But I have not met a European who could 
make head or tail of the work, though many have done their best. 
I had many talks with Mr. Dennett, the gentlest, kindliest, saint- 
liest, most laborious of men, and my own conviction is that he 
did know what his writing meant, but he could not succeed in 
getting that meaning across to nous autres. 

Besides this enormous initial advantage the Muhammadan 
missionary has many others. The whole country is open to him. 
The Pax Britannica makes it possible for him to avail himself of 
its being open. Until that Pax was established the vast pagan 
areas of the country were closed to him, unless he went armed 
and in sufficient strength to achieve his then purposes of robbery 
and enslaving. To-day, incredible as it seems, it is none the less 
the fact that whilst the Muhammadan missionary can go and does 
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go any and everywhere throughout Nigeria on his proselytising 
errand, the Christian missionary is excluded by Government order 
from certain areas. We are doing our utmost to make Nigeria 
solid for Islam. 

Generally, the Christian missionary is allowed to enter and 
work in pagan districts, and is forbidden to do the like in the 
Muhammadan emirates. The effect of this action of the Govern. 
ment is that whilst Islam is protected in its own territories it 
enjoys complete free trade in all other territories. And Gover- 
ment itself is a very potent helper of Islam. In the eyes of the 
natives, Government is identified with Islam. In its Northem 
Provinces practically all the natives whom Government honours, 
whom Government associates with itself in the work of adminis- 
tration, are Muhammadans. 

Islam is much more a social and administrative system than 
it is a religion. Government has little use for the naked pagan, 
The unclothed, masterless, undisciplined man is, in its eyes, 
vastly improved by getting into a turban and a gown and baggy 
trousers, by learning to lord it over everybody that he judges it 
safe not to grovel to, by willingness to accept Government pay 
for looking after his fellows, by a firm adherence to the rule of 
never answering back. This view being constantly advertised 
throughout the territory no native with eyes and ears can pos- 
sibly stay ignorant of it. It and the effect given to it aid the 
apostolate of Islam to such an extent that in a very few years 
there will be no pagans left in the Northern Provinces of Nigeria. 

Christian missionaries therefore are faced by an exceedingly 
tough proposition. What are they doing about it? In the light 
of nearly twenty years’ experience as a political officer in Nigeria, 


I venture to offer some observations on the position. It is only. 


fair to say that I do so from the standpoint that the African has 
the right to have Christianity put before him, and that a Christian 
Power has no right to say to any of its wards ‘ Muhammadanism 
is better for you than is Christianity.’ 

Not all men are fitted to be missionaries. The thing is a 
vocation—a man has it, or he has not. The work demands 
intelligence, devotion, labour, sympathy, and patience—immense 
patience. Nothing good ever results from a Christian missionary 
of one denomination ‘ calling down’ to natives the teachings of 
his brother of another denomination. Judgment is essential to the 
missionary, and capacity to take the long view. 

Discipline there must be, charity also, and knowledge. A 
man, even a missionary, needs to know Christianity before 
he can usefully essay to teach the African anything of either. 
Christianity must be studied, understood, as well as felt. There- 
fore, those responsible for sending out missionaries ought to have 
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it in their especial care to make sure that the men know their 
subject. 

Intimately connected with this is the matter of native assis- 
tants for the missionaries. These, if they are to do anything but 
harm, must be picked men, proved, discreet, well instructed. 
And they must be supervised. Otherwise they will do endless 
damage. 

I had an immense amount of trouble in one district owing to 
the presence in it of a dozen of these—‘ teachers,’ they called 
themselves. They were persons of the clerk (babu) type, speaking 
English of sorts, dressing in the European manner more or less, 
and they represented six or seven different brands of Christianity. 
The missionaries employing them got together and decided that it 
would be better if these native evangelists stopped wearing bowler 
hats and coats and trousers and dressed in native fashion. Where- 
upon the evangelists went on strike, and stayed on strike, until 
their employers rescinded this sartorial regulation. 

These teachers were not badly paid, but rather less than 
similar men employed in Government offices. They were not 
supervised at all. They sat down in the towns and villages that 
were remote and their job was to gather converts. They were 
themselves not at all well instructed, and the ambition of each 
of them was to be able to write off to the distant European 
missionary, his chief, reporting an accession of converts. The 
scramble for adherents led to a most disedifying state of affairs. 

If one teacher was reported to be doing well in a town, an 
opposition teacher would invade it and seek to inveigle the first 
man’s following into another creed. The measure of his success 
in this enterprise was the amount of feeling that developed. 
Thus if I heard that a church had been burned down and a 
teacher hammered at X, I knew that a lot of, say, Church Mission 
Society Christians had been moved to change over and become, 
say, Sudan Interior Christians, or vice versd. The tragedy of the 
whole business was that, generally speaking, neither the teachers 
nor their followings were Christians at all, as we reckon Christians. 

In a town called Mopa I was invited to arbitrate between two 
lots of Christians, so called. The parties attended before me, to 
the number of some hundreds, and sat down on the ground facing 
each other. There did not seem to be any women, or house- 
holders, amongst them, but all the young fellows of the place 
“followed” one or other of the teachers and were present. 
Inquiry disclosing that teacher B. was the senior, I asked him to 
speak first. 

He spoke quite a lot, and there was much warmth in what he 
said. As he proceeded the other teacher got angrier and angrier, 
and his interruptions louder and more frequent. We managed 
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to keep the peace, and when the speaker had repeated himself not 
less than three times I asked him to sit down and let the other 
teacher talk a bit. 

He did his turn exactly as the first had done, and in due course 
was asked to be quiet. I spoke then with various of the two 
followings, satisfied myself that less than 5 per cent. had been 
baptised, and that of Christianity, apart from certain hymn and 
psalm singing, they knew little or nothing. They all used the 
word ‘ heathen ’ very freely to describe their pagan and Moslem 
brothers. 

I said to teacher A. : ‘ And how many wives have you got, my 
friend?’ Quite simply he answered: ‘Three, sah, and one 
young girl for concubine.’ 

To the like question teacher B. replied with equal candour; 
‘ Four, sah.’ 

And there you are, there they were, and there I was. 

I told the gathering that, in my opinion, whatever they might 
elect to call themselves, they had no sort of right to call them- 
selves Christians. I added that in any case they were subject 
to the same law and sanctions as all other persons, and that 
brawling and fighting and burning down each other’s places of 
worship, even when done in the cause of religion, would land 
them in the court. 

This incident, so far from being exceptional, was, unhappily, 
typical in that district at that time. 

The Government requires all its African citizens to assist in 
the making and maintenance of roads and bridges, in the transport 
of seed cotton to the ginnery, and in other works. The labour is 
paid, but it is not paid much, and is not voluntary. Left to them- 
selves, the people would not do it. Consequently they avail 
themselves of any and every way of dodging it. A very popular 
method was to join one of the Christian ‘ bodies.’ Doing this did 
not involve any change in their mode of life, and it gave them a 
champion, many champions, against their chiefs and headmen and 
against the Government. : 

So that in the village Tup, for instance, when the headman 
ordered all the able-bodied men to turn out for a week’s work on 
the road, or to tote seed cotton sixty miles in to the ginnery, some 
or all of those so called upon were pretty sure to claim exemption 
on the ground that obedience to the order meant their being 
absent from home and so from service on Sunday, or because it 
involved working on the Sabbath, which things, as Christians, 
they regarded as sinful. 

The teachers, only too anxious to reinforce the claims of their 
followers, threatened the headman with written complaints about 
him to the distant European missionary and to the Government 
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itself. The headman, usually aged, always illiterate, was scared 
to death. If he replied that he had the District Commissioner’s 
orders to get the work done, the teachers told him that the 
District Commissioner was not everybody, and that they would 
report that officer to the head of the mission, to the lawyers in 
Lagos, and so forth. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that there was a 
great flow of converts into the various ‘ bodies,’ and that the 
making and mending of the roads, etc., were accomplished with 
difficulty. It got to be so that only pagans and Moslems did any 
public work at all, and that was not fair. 

I toured every inch of the district and was constantly on the 
move, and everywhere I addressed the people, emphasising that 
the obligation to help in the work of developing the country—their 
country—rested equally upon all, Muhammadans, pagans, 
Christians ; that whilst every man was entitled to practise the 
form of religion he preferred, and would be protected in doing so, 
there could be no question of a man’s getting out of his work 
obligation by pleading that he was a Christian. To the Christians 
I pointed out that their faith laid upon them the duty to suffer for 
it if necessary, and that it was utterly incompatible with the 
Christian ideal that men should accept it merely in order to gain 
material advantage. 

I was able to arrange that Christians and others shared alike 
in the work, and this led to all manner of complaints against 
me, addressed by the teachers to various authorities, from the 
Governor downwards. Once the people appreciated that when a 
man’s turn came to go and work on the road he just had to go 
and work on the road, be he Christian or pagan or Muham- 
madan, the converts began to lapse, and all the teachers chorused 
that I was a man who persecuted the Christians. 

The headquarters of the missions in England and America and 
elsewhere are tremendously keen on visible results. They publish 
reports of the numbers of converts gained in the previous year and 
so forth, and they collect subscriptions. There is unfortunately 
a demand on the part of the subscribers for reports showing that 
progress is considerable and constant-: they like to read that in 
the course of the year under review the work has been carried 
into forty new villages, that the number of adherents has risen by 
so many thousands. 

The European missionaries in the field, over-worked, few in 
numbers, unable themselves to cover the ground, naturally 
incline to accept what their teachers report to them, rejoicing at 
the apparent advance of the cause. And, knowing that generally 
the Government is something less than sympathetic to them and 
to their work, they incline also to assume the rectitude and 
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probity of their teachers in cases where these gentry come into 
conflict with the Administration. 

The remedy of course is not less Christianity, but more. The 
missions might, I think, consider whether it is not better to have 
ten practising Christians in place of some thousands who, apart 
from the label, are no more Christian than the jackal is. And 
this from no fault of their own, Christianity having been presented 
to them in so many cases merely as a convenient method of 
cheaply acquiring valuable immunities, as a society membership 
of which constitutes them a protected, privileged class. Of 
the theory and practice of Christianity they know little indeed, 
the vast majority of them never having had any adequate 
instruction. 

It was notable that amongst the thousands of Christians in my 
district there were no women or heads of households and all were 
youngmen. I talked with hundreds of the elders, and found them, 
without exception, bitterly hostile to Christianity as they saw it, 
They said that it made the young men idle and impudent and 
undisciplined, that mere children detailed to go and scare birds 
off the growing crops, for instance, went to meeting instead, 
staying there all day, and then, if correction was proposed, called 
in the teacher, who threatened the head of the house with the 
usual written complaint to somebody or other. In a community 
of illiterates, who have no English, the power that resides in any 
native, however insignificant, who can babble a little pidgin 
English and scrawl a few words of it on paper must be seen to be 
believed. The teachers had all the headmen scared stiff. 

That there.were no women amongst our local Christians did 
not surprise me. Even the youngest men held the view that 
woman ought to be subject and do as she was bid: her place the 
home, no room for her in the movement, no dodging of chores by 
her on the ground that she had to go to meeting. 

I took it upon myself to explain the Christian ideal to many 
hundreds of chiefs and elders—self-sacrifice ; turning the other 
cheek ; subjection to parents; honest, cheerful toil; putting in 
eighteenpence and taking out a shilling, and so forth; and the 
elders and chiefs said that they would welcome a system of that 
sort, but could not, on the evidence before them, identify it, even 
remotely, with Christianity. 

The remedy for this deplorable state of affairs would seem to 
be in the concentration of missionary effort, Better a dozen 
practising Christians than a thousand others: the dozen will 
be a leaven, and Rome was not built in a day. Unless and until 
instructed and devout men are available, native teachers should 
not be employed. The plan of covering the country with 
ignorant persons of the babu type should be at once abandoned: 
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it has already worked grave injury. Christianity should aim, 
surely, at making better citizens, and, given a chance, Christianity 
will do this. If the menace of Islam is or ever becomes a fact, 
Christianity is and will be the bulwark and defence against it. 

There is an institution calling itself the African Church. It 
was started by a number of apostate native Christians who came 
to the conclusion that they knew better than the European 
missionaries the sort of Christianity that suited their fellows. 
This Church advocates polygamy, and its members practise poly- 
gamy. The result is that the African Church is making great 
headway, is fast increasing in numbers, and is getting its converts 
mainly from the various Christian ‘ bodies.’ 

Polygamy has always been a rock, the wrecking rock, in the 
path of Christianity’s advance amongst the native races in Africa. 
The pagans are polygamous, the Muhammadans are polygamous, 
everybody accepts polygamy, indorses polygamy, practises poly- 
gamy—everybody, that is, except the Christians. The native 
Christians generally grart themselves a dispensation in this 
matter ; still, there was always the fact that officially the Chris- 
tian could have only the one wife, and if his domestic arrangements 
included more than one, well, that was against the rules and had 
to be kept decently hidden. 

But now the African Church comes along and says, ‘ Oh, yes. 
Have as many wives as you like; be neither ashamed nor 
frightened. Take them to church with you. You will not be, 
because of your many wives, any the less Christians—in fact, the 
best Christian teaching is that you should have several wives 
apiece: the European missionaries deny this, but their teaching 
isfalse. You can continue with the services and the preaching 
and the hymn-singing and so on, and you are the real Christians ; 
the European missionaries are all wrong.’ 

The women themselves, even if Christian, do not seem to 
have any prejudice against polygamy—rather the reverse. Inthe 
home, it appears to be thought, many wives make light work. Be 
that as it may, the fact is as stated: the African, with thousands 
of years of polygamy behind him, himself born and brought up 
in a polygamous society, living to-day with the system operating 
all round him, finds monogamy a very hard gospel—if, indeed, 
it is not an all but impossible state for him. 

I have met in Nigeria Africans who were in every way most 
exemplary Christians—there are not a great many of them ; but 
their influence and their example are invaluable, and cannot fail 
to produce an effect. I suggest that missionary effort should be 
directed to increasing the number of such people. Socially and 
economically monogamy is infinitely the better system, indeed 
under any other real progress is impossible. Christianity can win 
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out in the fight against polygamy and if its effort is properly 
directed, it will win. 

A word may perhaps be said on the point whether Christianity 
is better served by its European missionaries being married q 
unmarried. Most of the Protestant missionaries are married, 
and man and wife engage in the work together. ‘The father’ 
and the nuns of course, are celibate. 

The married missionary, some people think, is, with the 
of his wife, able to get more easily and more quickly into touch 
with the people in their homes than is the celibate. On the other 
hand, he is very much more expensive. There are two salaries 
to be paid, one to the husband and another to the wife, two 
passages out and home again, money allowances for each child, 
passages for the children, better housing than is necessary fora man 
living alone. Also, the married missionary in a climate like the 
Nigerian finds a good deal of his time occupied in tending his 
wife. 

Then he is tied to one place, has not the freedom of move. 
ment that a single man has. If children come, their arrival means 
interruption of his work, and necessarily, after their arrival, much 
of his time is given to them. It used to be said that Kitchener, 
when he was Sirdar, always picked single men for the hardest 
jobs. Certainly, on the grounds of expense and efficiency, it 
would appear that the celibate missionary is better value. ‘The 
fathers ’ and the nuns stay out in Nigeria for ten, twelve, fifteen 
and more years on end ; the married missionaries do not as a rule 
accomplish tours of anything like that length, two to three years 
being, I think, the average. 

Another side to this matter is the welfare of the children 
arriving into the world in a place like Nigeria. A good many 
of them do not long survive birth. The mother has a much 
worse time than she would have in her own country. And the 
life of her child in Nigeria is a most miserable business. The 
poor mite has to be protected from flies by day and from mos 
quitoes by night: it cannot move out of doors without a sun 
helmet ; it gets boils and sores ; its poor little tummy is always 
out of order—it is an unhappy, pasty-faced, anemic little creature. 
Time and again my heart has bled at the sight of wretched little 
babies that ought to have been at ease in England instead of 
suffering in West Africa. 

It is impossible to withhold admiration from the heroic 
European women who face the pains and terrors of childbirth in 
Nigeria—impossible to deny faith and courage to their men who 
help them through, agonising with anxiety the while. And when 
it is a question of tending the little one, which of us has not been 
stung into feeling mean and selfish before the loving care which 
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the devoted parents lavish upon it? ... But is it wise, is it 
right, to try to raise a family in such conditions ? 

Lastly, this is always to be borne in mind—that the climate 
of Western Africa is quite definitely the worst in the world, the 
most trying, the most demoralising. Europeans subjected to it 
inevitably live most uncomfortable lives, they are normally out 
of sorts, and they deteriorate mentally and physically. The 
deterioration is sensible, constant, and rapid. To many of them 
theclimate is death-dealing : to the best and bravest and strongest 
itmeans a 50 per cent. reduction in expectation of life. It is 
important, as it is only just, to remember these things when form- 
ig, and much more when giving expression to, a judgment on 
missionaries, and on the quality and amount and value of their 
york in Nigeria. 


J. F. J. Fitzpatrick. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


I. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING 





THE subject of what is generally known as faith or spiritual healing 

is attracting the attention of thinkers throughout the world to an 
extent hitherto unprecedented. Why? Because, after thousands 
of years of an ineffectual search for health through material 
methods, humanity is still crying out for a scientific, and therefore 
sure, remedy for its sickness and sin. Practically every known 
substance in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms has, at 
some time, been employed as a curative agent; but can a single 
one of these be pointed to as an infallible remedy in every case? 
The answer is an emphatic No. 

Material medicine varies as a fashion. That which claims to 
cure to-day is found useless to-morrow, and is discarded for some- 
thing else. It is so with all material methods, for the only seeming 
benefit they manifest is the result of the belief the human mind 
places in them. What does this reveal? Only that the remedial 
effect of material medicine depends on the belief in it, not on any 
curative quality of the medicine itself. The human or carnal 
mind loses faith in its own beliefs; hence the constant changes 
in every branch of its thinking. It works from an ever-changing 
basis, for all its conclusions are derived from empirical evidence, 
that is, evidence based on trial or experiment. It is obvious that 
new discoveries will always affect the latest conclusions and 
necessitate a change in the text-books. At the present rate of 
development text-books become unreliable and obsolete in a few 
years, and have to be replaced by those more up-to-date. What 
are termed the exact sciences of harmony and mathematics, 
however, starting from a principle which never varies, are followed 
by constant results when the principle and rules are correctly 
applied. Many mistakes may be made in the attempt to demon- 
strate the principle of mathematics, and many discords expressed 
in the endeavour to demonstrate the principle of harmony, but 
these can be corrected through gaining more understanding of 
the principle in both cases. Now it may be asked, is there no 
unfailing Principle which, when correctly applied, will govern 
man and his affairs harmoniously ? 
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Two thousand years ago Christ Jesus appeared upon the earth 
demonstrating a scientific knowledge which healed all disease, 
destroyed sin, raised the dead, set aside the so-called law of gravi- 
tation, stilled the tempest, and multiplied loaves and fishes—all 
in opposition to the accepted beliefs of the age. Not only did 
Christ Jesus perform these wonderful works, but he declared that 
anyone who believed on him, that is, understood his teaching, 
would be able to do the same works, and greater. It is evident 
from this that he meant his followers to understand and prove 
his teachings and thereby carry on his work. It is an historical 
fact that for about 300 years after the ascension the healing 
of the sick without material means, and in some cases even the 
raising of the dead, was a recognised accompaniment of true 
Christianity. It is also interesting that the works which were 
so perfectly performed by Christ Jesus had been done, in some 
measure, in earlier times by the prophets and by spiritually 
minded persons. The translation of Enoch, the healing of leprosy 
by Moses, the raising of the dead by Elijah, the dividing of the 
waters of the Red Sea and of the Jordan, and many other works 
which are considered miraculous are instances of this. - These 
events covered a period of some thousands of years, so that it 
cannot be said that the power necessary to perform such works 
was intended for a select number at a given time. For centuries 
it has been believed that the healing wrought by Christ Jesus 
could never be emulated by others, but, as has been shown, his 
whole ministry proves that there is no warrant for such a position. 
He taught his immediate disciples, and many others who are 
unknown to us by name, the nature of God, Spirit, thereby 
enabling them, in proportion to their understanding, to perform 
the works he did. It is obvious that such works could only be 
performed by those who were spiritually minded, or, in other words, 
had in some degree the Mind of Christ, the works being the proof 
or the ‘signs following.’ Gradually, however, as materialism 
entered the Christian Church, through pagan and other influences, 
the ‘signs’ began to disappear until they practically ceased. 
Even throughout the intervening centuries, however, individuals 
arose whose faith in God’s goodness and power was sufficient to 
enable them to heal. The impossible never happens. Therefore 
that which was once possible is always possible under the same 
conditions. The question then is, what are these conditions ? 

All words and deeds are the outcome of thought. Through 
the gradual development of thought, civilisation has advanced 
to its present stage, and it will continue to advance with the 
unfoldment of new ideas. The greatest record of the unfoldment 
of right thought to the human consciousness is contained in the 
Bible. It records the development of the consciousness of good, 

Vor. XCVIII—No. 584 oo 
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which culminated in the great figure of our Master. All Christians 
will admit that Christ Jesus was the most wonderful character in 
history, but possibly not all will realise that he was the greatest 
and most correct thinker in history. Although his recorded 
ministry lasted but three years, and 2000 years have elapsed 
since he healed and taught in Palestine, yet to-day we find 
his teaching more and more acknowledged and more and more 
advocated as the solution of every modern problem. There is a 
reason for this, and it is to be found in the method of his thinking, 
which was necessarily expressed through his works. When 
John the Baptist sent his disciples to ask him if he were the 
Christ for whom the world was waiting, Jesus gave no long 
verbal explanation of his mission; he simply pointed to the 
works which he was daily performing. ‘Go,’ he said, ‘ and shew 
John again those things which ye do hear and see: The blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.’ It is evident from this that Christ 
Jesus expected his followers to understand his mission by means 
of his works. The question then may be asked, ‘ What enabled 
Christ Jesus to do these works so perfectly ? ’ 

Let us imagine ourselves for a moment back in Palestine, 
walking with Jesus of Nazareth. We go with him into the Temple, 
and amongst the crowd we see a man with a withered hand. 
Our first thoughts about the man might be speculation as to 
whether his infirmity was the result of an accident, or of some 
inharmonious physical condition. Such a process of thinking 
would not heal a withered hand. Now what did Jesus do? He 
looked at the man and simply said, ‘ Stretch forth thy hand. 
And he did so: and his hand was restored whole as the other.’ 
What was Jesus thinking, and what gave him conscious authority 
in making such a statement ? 

Again, let us suppose we are with the disciples on the Sea of 
Galilee in the midst of the storm, and see Jesus walking on the 
water. The disciples are afraid, but Jesus, seeing their fear, 
calls out, ‘ Be of good cheer; itisI; be not afraid.’ Peter answers, 
‘ Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water. And 
He said, Come.’ He did so, but seeing the wind and waves 
boisterous, he became afraid and immediately began to sink. 
Jesus stretched out his hand, caught him and said, ‘ O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?’ What was it that 
enabled Jesus to walk with safety on the water, and what made 
Peter sink? Does not the explanation lie in the different way 
they were thinking? Christ Jesus put the reason very clearly 
when he called it doubt and lack of faith on the part of Peter, 
both wrong mental conditions. 
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What a contrast between Jesus’ method of thinking and that 
of those around him! The distinction lay in the fact that Christ 
Jesus expressed the thoughts of the divine Mind, whereas those 
to whom he spoke were thinking with the so-called carnal or 
human mind, which St. Paul termed ‘ enmity against God.’ For 
this reason Paul declared, ‘ Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus’; in other words, ‘ Think as Jesus thought.’ 
Surely this is the condition which must be fulfilled in order that 
the mighty works performed by the Master and, in a lesser degree, 
by a few spiritually minded men and women who preceded and 
followed him, may be repeated in our age. 

Towards the middle of last century there appeared in New 
England a woman whose one desire, from her childhood, was 
to know and understand God. Mary Baker Eddy, prior to her 
discovery of Christian Science in 1866, had discerned that every- 
thing must have a mental cause. Her instantaneous recovery 
from the effects of a severe accident, which neither medicine nor 
surgery could reach, following her reading of the account of the 
healing of the man sick of the palsy, led her to the realisation that 
God was not the author of sin, disease and death, but, as the 
Psalmist says, is the healer of all our diseases and sins. The 
spiritual light which dawned in her consciousness through this 
healing enabled her to discern that there must be a divine Principle 
which could be understood and utilised in human experience, 
and for the next three years she set herself to study the Bible, 
recognising that in the spiritual understanding of it alone lay the 
solution of the problem. Gradually she apprehended that God, 
Life, Truth and Love, is the divine Principle of all true existence, 
and that, since divine Principle must be omnipotent, omniscient 
and omnipresent, nothing can really exist but God and His ideas. 
The realisation of the truth of this revealed to her the unreality 
of evil. She then began to prove this by the overcoming of sin 
and disease, the evidences of the truth of her discovery quickly 
multiplying in the healing and regeneration of those who sought 
her aid. After nine years of accumulating proof she published 
the Christian Science text-book Science and Health, with Key to 
the Scriptures. In this way the great movement of Christian 
Science originated. 

From this brief explanation it will be seen that Christian 
Science is Christian, and is the return to primitive Christianity. 
It fulfils all the requirements which Christ Jesus demanded of 
those who professed to be his followers. Christian Science is also 
scientific, because it is systematised Christian knowledge, capable 
of proof. 

It will be acknowledged that Christ Jesus was the greatest 


healer of sin and disease the world has ever known. From the 
Qoo2 
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scientifically certain nature of the results it is obvious that his 
method must have been based upon divine Principle and governed 
by spiritual law. The argument has occasionally been advanced 
that he may have healed through some process of suggestion, 
but it is quite evident from the study of his life-work that this 
was notso. He himself declared that he cast out devils and healed 
the sick by ‘ the Spirit of God,’ which is certainly not suggestion 
or any method of the so-called human or carnal mind. That 
Christ Jesus knew that the human or carnal mind claimed to heal 
the sick is evident from his careful discrimination between his 
method and all other so-called mental methods. He declared 
that when he cast out devils by the ‘ Spirit of God,’ the ‘ kingdom 
of God ’ came to the consciousness of those healed and they thereby 
gained spiritual understanding. On the other hand, when he 
described the attempt of the human mind to heal the ills of its 
own making, he declared that the last state of the patient was 
worse than the first, inasmuch as the patient’s thought had been 
left empty and therefore more liable to receive many other wrong 
suggestions. 

There is nothing supernatural in spiritual healing. It is simply 
the manifestation of Immanuel, or ‘God with us.’ Man in the 
image and likeness of God, expresses God’s nature, and for God 
to sustain the spiritual nature of His own image and likeness cannot 
be a supernatural act. All spiritual healing must emanate from 
God, divine Mind, and therefore must be spiritually mental. It 
can never be aided by material ways and means. It is always the 
result of spiritual understanding or knowledge of God. This was 
plainly stated by Christ Jesus when he said, ‘ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ To what truth did he 
refer? To the truth that the real man is spiritual, the image and 
likeness of God, incapable of sin, disease and death. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that healing through Christian 
Science is entirely different from any other method. It is not what 
is commonly called ‘faith healing,’ inasmuch as it demands 
scientific knowledge and proof in place of blind belief. Recognis- 
ing the mental nature of all phenomena, it detects the cause of all 
‘ discord in wrong thinking, and shows that the cure for wrong 
thinking must be right thinking. Now the human mind itself 
cannot be the source of right thinking, as it is termed by St. Paul 
the ‘ carnal mind,’ which is ‘ enmity against God.’ Therefore the 
divine Mind must be gained and the thoughts of that Mind 
reflected before right thinking can be manifested. Hence the 
necessity of gaining the Mind of Christ, or of being ‘ transformed 
by the renewing of (the) mind,’ to quote St. Paul again. 

Since our Master has given us a scientific method of healing, 
of which he was the perfect demonstrator, why should humanity 
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desire or seek any other? In her discovery of Christian Science 
Mary Baker Eddy has given again to suffering humanity this 
method. On page 150 of Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures, she writes : 


To-day the healing power of Truth is widely demonstrated as an 
immanent, eternal Science, instead of a phenomenal exhibition. Its 
appearing is the coming anew of the gospel of ‘ on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.’ This coming, as was promised by the Master, is for its 
establishment as a permanent dispensation among men ; but the mission 
of Christian Science now, as in the time of its earlier demonstration, is not 
primarily one of physical healing. Now, as then, signs and wonders are 
wrought in the metaphysical healing of physical disease ; but these signs 
are only to demonstrate its divine origin,—to attest the reality of the 
higher mission of the Christ-power to take away the sins of the world. 


CHARLES W. J. TENNANT. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


II. MENS SANA IN CoRPORE SANO 


THE Roman Satirist’s conclusion that a healthy mind in a healthy 
body is the greatest of all earthly blessings has been endorsed by 
the verdict of subsequent generations. The importance of the 
health of the mind, as an influence on the well-being of the body, 
has become more emphasised in the last twenty years. The 
causes of this are well set forth in the Report of the Lambeth 
Conference of Anglican Bishops and published in the Encyclical 
Letter of 1920, No. VII., p. 116. 


It has been our task [says the Report] to consider the relation of the 
Christian faith and the duty of the Church towards those movements of 
thought and practice which are associated at the present time with 
Spiritualism, Christian Science and Theosophy. All three protest against 
materialism. 

First. As in previous periods of human thought, so now, the protest is 
a natural outcome of an epoch of ferment and unrest, and of immense 
material expansion accompanied by increasing facilities of communication 
and the rapid dissemination of ideas, The wonderful discoveries of the 
nineteenth century tended to promote the material conveniences of 
existence, and to encourage the belief that all the mysteries of life were 
discoverable, and could be explained by theories derived from and verified 
by sense observation. Then followed inevitably a sense of dissatisfaction, 
of recognising the reality of the unseen, and a deep longing for some 
revelation of it. Upon all this has come the catastrophe and shock of the 
war, and the desolating, bewildering questions which such an experience 
raises. It is easy to understand the appeal which the Spiritualist, the 
Christian Scientist and the Theosophist make to those who have been 
indifferent to the spiritual claim of religion or absorbed in material interests, 

Secondly, all three movements draw much of their strength from a new 
knowledge of the extent of psychic powers in human nature. Indiscrimi- 
nate use of them is often just as fatal to the individual and to society as the 
uncontrolled use of physical powers. 

Thirdly, each of the three movements claims to supply something which 
the teaching and practice of the Church have failed to give . . . and thus 
appeals to dissatisfied members of the Church. 

Fourthly, it is not difficult to recognise in these movements a revival of 
the doctrines of the Gnostics and Neo-Platonists with the same develop- 
ments of spiritualistic practice and the same distortions of it by the ignorant 
or the unscrupulous. 
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Fifthly, no one of these movements finds its centre in the central 
revelation of the Christian faith, Christian Science seems to allegorise it, 
or allow it to fade into a false mysticism. 


It is of Christian Science chiefly that I wish to speak in this 
article, and to show its inability to produce a really healthy mind, 
although it claims to produce a healthy body, and the mischievous 
results of its doctrine on society and on individuals. 

The difficulty of realising exactly what is meant by the defini- 
tions of Christian Science as set forth in Science and Health, the 
text-book by Mrs. Eddy, the founder, can scarcely be described. 
The definitions themselves are often involved, and the explanation 
sometimes accompanying them only makes for greater confusion. 
Thus (page 469) : 

What is mind ? The only exterminator of error is the great truth that 
God, good, is the only Mind. . . . We can have but one mind if that one 
isinfinite. . . . Man is the expression of God’s being. If ever there was a 
moment when man expressed not this perfection, he could not have 
expressed God, and there would have been a time when Deity was un- 
expressed, without entity. If man has lost perfection, he has lost his 
perfect Principle, the Divine Mind. The Science of Mind disposes of all 
evil . . . sin, sickness and death are to be classified as results of error. 


Again (page 475) : 

What is man? Man is not matter—made up of brains, blood, bones 
and other material elements. . . . Man is spiritual and perfect . . . man 
is incapable of sin, sickness and death, inasmuch as he derives his essence 
from God, and possesses not a single, original or underived power. . . 
Man is not mortal nor material—man is not a material habitation for 
Spirit; he is himself spiritual. Soul, being Spirit, is seen in nothing 
imperfect or material. 


The following lines are from a Christian Science hymn entitled 


Our God: 
I am the Father’s perfect child, 


Pure and good and undefiled. 


It is most perplexing to know where to begin in the criticism of 
such statements as 


The human brain of substance and material is unreal. The human 
mind does not exist in each individual person, 


and 

Spirit acts through the science of mind, never cdusing man to till 
the ground, but making him superior to it. 
If man were not to till the ground, we should have no food, and 
human life would be impossible. 

Science and Faith, page 286: 


Sin, sickness and death are comprised in human material belief, and 
belong not to Divine Mind. They are without a real origin or existence. 
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Again (page 287) : 


Error is false, mortal belief: it is illusion without spiritual identity or 
foundation and has no real existence. The supposition that life, substance 
and intelligence are im matter or of it is an error. 


Again (page 393) : 
Man is never sick, for mind is not sick, and matter cannot be, 


Again (page 397) : 

When an accident happens you think or exclaim, ‘I am hurt.’ Your 
thought is more powerful than your words, more powerful than the accident 
itself to make the injury real. Now reverse the process. Declare you are 
not hurt, and understand the reason why ; and you will find the ensuing 
good effects to be in exact proportion to your disbelief in physics, and your 
fidelity to divine Metaphysics. 


Oct, 

















A limerick has been written on this point of view : - 
There was a mind-healer of Deal ° 
Who said, ‘ Although pain is not real, 1 
When I sit on a pin term 
And it punctures my skin imps 
I dislike what I fancy I feel.’ 
With regard to the use of medicine it is said, page 143 : hea 
It is plain that God does not employ drugs or hygiene, nor provide them hor 
for human use. ist 
It does not follow because our Lord wrought works of healing wi 
without the employment of drugs and medical appliances that the unl 
latter are not to be employed in these days. We believe that Th 
He had powers which were superhuman. He could still the | ™ 
tempest, walk on the water as on dry land. In His first miracle } 
recorded by St. John He turned the water into wine at the | ™ 
marriage feast. In other words, He carried out instantaneously 
a change which ordinarily required the addition of the juice of 
the grape and certain preparation. ine 
In some cases He did employ outward appliances, as when He 
made clay with saliva and anointed the eyes of the blind man Le 
(John ix. 6) and told him to go and wash in the pool of Siloam. W 
Similar means were employed in the case of the deaf mute, ce 
recorded by St. Mark (vii. 33), and of the blind man (St. Mark viii. | ¢h 
23). He also said, ‘ They that are whole need not a physician, § 4; 
but they that are sick.’ br 


The Report of the Lambeth Conference quoted above 
devotes a special section to the discussion of Christian Science. 
It begins by deprecating the distinction between spiritual and 
physical means of healing—a distinction which, when wrongly 
made, is fatal to truth. It claims, as the operation of the Divine 
Spirit, all the advances made in medical research, surgery, nursing, 
hygiene and sanitation, as well as the great progress in psycho- 
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therapeutics. These three departments of healing, viz., physical 
gience, psychology and religion, correspond to the threefold 
division of man’s nature into body, mind, and spirit. The Report 
on to warn against the danger of over-emphasising one 
pranch of healing to the disparagement of the others. It records 
with penitence the neglect of the Church in not bringing forward 
into greater prominence the doctrine of God’s loving care of body, 
4s well as of soul, as revealed by Christ. This neglect has led 
to an inevitable reaction. Christian Science has undoubtedly 
helped to call attention to the spiritual forces in the work of healing 
and in the promotion of happiness and general well-being. The 
movement has, however, tended, often with grave results, to belittle 
al physical methods of healing and God’s gift of scientific research. 
Some of the doctrines developed are then mentioned, which appear 
to be in direct opposition to the Christian faith : 
The oneness of God and of the Universe savours of Pantheism. Personal 
terms used of God are at the same time declared to be synonymous with 
impersonal Principle.* 


Let me deal first with Mrs. Eddy’s interpretation of the God- 
head. According to Christian Scientists, who claim to pay greater 
honour to the Christian Deity than all other forms of religion, God 
isnot cognisant of pain, error, or disease. As God is identical 
with Truth and Goodness, these hindrances in our present life are 
mknown to God, and are therefore unreal and non-existing. 
They are apparently the creation of the mortal mind, which is the 
source of all error. This certainly is limiting the power of the 
Deity whom Mrs. Eddy professes to honour, who is surely omni- 
sient as well as omnipotent and omnipresent. 

Then Christian Science denies the personality of God : 


God is infinite mind. There can be but one mind, because there is but 
me God. Prayer toa personal God is a hindrance. 


This abolishes in effect the Christian doctrine that God is 
Love. Love is essentially the attribute of a personal being. 
Without personality love is meaningless. Love is at once the 
central doctrine of the Christian religion, the motive of its worship, 
the ultimate source of all Christian service. Even before the 
dawn of the Christian era this doctrine is found partially adum- 
brated in the ‘ Wisdom ’ literature : 

For thou lovest all things that are, 


And abhorrest none of the things which thou didst make, 
For never wouldest thou have formed anything if thou didst hate it. 


But thou sparest all things because they are thine, 
O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of men’s lives. 
Wisdom, xi. 24, 26 (Rev. Ver.). 
1 Report of Lambeth Conference. 
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Although Christian Science professes to preach the fulness of 
Divine Love, it denies the very attributes which make love Divine, 
viz., forgiveness of injury and sin, and sympathy with suffering, 

The New Testament, of course, is full of this teaching. {¢, 
John’s writings, both the Gospel and Epistles, are brimming over 
with it. ‘Greater love hath no man than this: that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’ ‘ Love one another as I have loved 
‘you.’ ‘ The life that I now live in the flesh I live in faith—the 
faith of the Son of God who loved me and gave himself for me; 
Page 29: 

Again, speaking of Jesus Christ, Mrs. Eddy says (page 29) ; 


The virgin mother conceived this idea of God and gave to her ideal the 
name Jesus, Jesus was the offspring of Mary’s self-conscious communion 
with God. 

To accommodate himself to immature ideas of spiritual power Jesus 
called the body flesh and bones, These utterances show the concession He 
was willing to make to popular ignorances, 

Jesus Christ is not God. 

Christ is a divine ideal. 

Jesus as material manhood was not Christ. 

Hence the duality of Jesus the Christ. 


It is impossible to avoid making quotations from the text- 
book Science and Health. These extracts show conclusively that 
the belief advocated is certainly not Christian. St. Paul says 
(Gal. iv. 4): ‘ When the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his son, born of a woman, born under the law, that he might 
redeem them which were under the law.’ 


Jesus stands for the highest corporeal concept of the divine idea, 
rebuking and destroying error, and bringing to light man’s immortality, 
Page 589. 


Christ the divine manifestation of God which comes to the flesh to 
destroy incarnate error. Page 583. 


Jesus Christ, then, is apparently not one, but two entities. He 
was not a person, never really lived and died on the earth. This 
theory destroys the whole fabric of the Christian faith. What is 
there in the elusive and scarcely comprehensible definitions of 
Christian Science, on which anyone can fasten any belief, which 
contains any attractiveness for its votaries, any ideal which can 
be imitated, any source of inspiration or strength? It is all so 
vague that it baffles the understanding and mystifies the intelli- 
gence and fails to supply any incentive to unselfish endeavour or 
self-sacrifice in conduct. 

These are further statements of Christian Science : 


Jesus sent forth seventy students at one time, but only eleven left a 
desirable historic record. Page 27. 
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The disciples’ desertion of their Master in His last earthly struggle was 
punished ; each one came to a violent death, except St. John, of whose 
death we have no record. Page 47. 


Yet persecution and martyrdom were foretold as their privilege 
as true followers of their Lord, and not their punishment. 
About Lazarus : 


Jesus restored. Lazarus by the understanding that he had never died. 


As Mrs, Eddy denies the reality of death, and also God’s know- 
ledge of sin and suffering, how does she reconcile this with the 
above assertion that the ten disciples were punished with a violent 


death ? 
Of the Holy Spirit she says: 


The Comforter spoken of by John, I understand to be divine science. 
Page 55. 


If this implies, as is presumably meant, the system and pro- 
nouncements of Christian Science, it must be accounted strange 
that the apostles, who were the recipients of the gift conferred 
on Christ’s Church, did not formulate any system or preach such 
doctrines as are found strewn promiscuously through the pages 
of Key to the Scriptures. Pages 501-599. 

In Key to the Scriptures Mrs. Eddy takes a few passages from 
Genesis and from the Revelation of St. John, the first and the 


last books in the Bible, and gives them mystical and fanciful 
interpretations, ¢.g., pages 524, 525. 

Does Spirit enter dust, and lose therein the Divine Nature and omnipo- 
tence ? Does Mind, God, enter matter to become there a mortal sinner 
animated by the breath of God ? 

Man represents God; mankind represents the Adamic race, and is a 
human, not a divine, Creation. 


But on page 69: 


Mortals can never understand God’s Creation while believing that man 


is a creator. 
Sin, sickness and death must be deemed as devoid of reality as they are 


of truth. 


Page 514: 


The animals created by God are not carnivorous, as witness the millen- 
nial estate pictured by Isaiah, ‘ The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb.’ 
.. . All the creatures of God are harmless, useful, indestructible, moving 
in the harmony of science. 


Page 533: 


Truth, cross-questioning man as to his knowledge of error, finds woman 
the first to confess her fault. She says, ‘ The serpent beguiled me, and I 
did eat ’ ; as much as to say in meek penitence, Neither man nor God shall 
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father my fault. She has already learned this, that corporeal sense is the 
serpent. Hence she is the first to abandon the belief in the materig 
origin of man, and to discern spiritual Creation. This hereafter enable 
woman to be the Mother of Jesus, and to behold at the sepulchre the risep 
Saviour—soon to manifest the deathless man of God’s creating. This 
enables woman to be first to interpret the Scriptures in their true sense, 
which reveals the spiritual origin of man. 


How does this agree with what is said to the woman by way 
of sentence for her disobedience: ‘I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children and thy desire shall be to thy husband and he shall rule 
over thee’? 

The woman referred to as being the ‘first to interpret the 
Scriptures in their true sense’ is obviously meant to refer to 
Mrs. Eddy herself. Indeed, she looks upon the parable of The 
Leaven hid in three measures of meal as a direct prophecy of her 
‘revelation’ of Christian Science (page 118). But she goes 
further than this and proclaims herself Christ Incarnate the 
second time. She says (p. 565) : 


Herod decreed the death of every male child, in order that the man 
Jesus (the masculine representative of the spiritual idea) might never hold 
sway, and deprive Herod of his crown. The impersonation of the spiritual 
idea had a brief history in the earthly life of our Master ; but ‘of his king. 
dom there shall be no end,’ for Christ, God’s idea, will eventually rule all 
nations and peoples—imperatively absolutely, finally—with divine Science, 
This immaculate idea, represented first by man and last by woman, accord- 
ing to the Revelator, will baptise with fire, etc. (The italics are mine.) 


The following quotations are from the Glossary in Science and 
Health—which undertakes to explain some of the Scriptural terms 
mentioned : 


Adam * = Error, a falsity, the belief in ‘ original sin,’ sickness and 
death, the opposite of good, God and His creation. 

Believing (page 582).—(1) Firmness and constancy: not a faltering or 
blind faith, but the perception of spiritual Truth. 

(2) Mortal thoughts, illusion. 

Death = an illusion, the lie of life in matter, the unreal and untrue, the 
opposite of life. 

Firmament = spiritual understanding, the scientific line of demarcation 
between truth and error, between Spirit and so-called matter. 

Gihon (river).—The rights of woman acknowledged morally, civilly and 
socially. 

Hiddekel.—Divine Science, understood and acknowledged. 

In.—A term obsolete in Science if used in reference to spirit or deity. 


? The following conception of Adam is an example of Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy. 
See page 338, Science and Health: ‘ Divide the name Adam into two syllables 
and it reads a dam, or obstruction. . . . Here a dam is not a mere play upon 
words, for it means much. It illustrates the separation of man from God, and 
the obstacle the serpent, sin, would impose between man and his Creator,’ 
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Mind.—The only I or Us—the one God, not that which is in man but 
the divine Principle or God, of whom man is the full and perfect expression 
—Deity which outlines but is not outlined, 

Flesh.—An error of physical belief : a supposition that life, substance 
and intelligence are in matter; an illusion; a belief that matter has" 
sensation. 

I or Ego.—Divine Principle; spirit soul; incorporeal unerring, 
immortal or eternal Mind. 

There is but one I or Us, but one divine principle of Mind, govern- 
ing all existence. . . . All the objects of God’s Creation reflect one 
Mind; and whatever reflects not this One Mind is false and erroneous, 
even the belief that life, substance and intelligence are both mental and 
material. 

Jerusalem.—Mortal belief and knowledge obtained from the five 
corporeal senses : the pride of power, and the power of pride ; sensuality, 
envy, oppression, tyranny. Home, heaven. 

Life (pages 468, 469) is neither in nor of matter. What is termed matter 
is unknown to Spirit, which involves in itself all substance and is Life 
Eternal. Matter isa humanconcept. Life isa Divine Mind. Life is not 
limited. Death and finiteness are unknown to Life. If Life ever had a 
beginning, it would also have an ending. 

Mortal Mind.—Nothing claiming to be something, for mind is immortal : 
mythology. 

River —Channel of thought. When smooth and unobstructed, it 
typifies the Course of Truth; but muddy, foaming and dashing, it is a 
type of error. 

Mother.—God ; divine and eternal principle ; Life, Truth, Love. 

Father.—Eternal Life ; the One Mind ; the divine Principle, commonly 
called God. 

Bride.—Purity and Innocence conceiving man in the idea of God, a 
sense of Soul, which has spiritual bliss, and enjoys but cannot suffer. 

Bridegroom.—Spiritual understanding : the pure Consciousness God, 
the divine Principle, creates man as His own spiritual idea, and is the only 
creative power. 

Children.—Life, Truth, and Love’s spiritual thoughts and representa- 
tives. Sensual and mortal beliefs ; counterfeits of creation, whose better 
originals are God’s thoughts not in embryo, but in maturity ; material 
suppositions of life, substance and intelligence opposed to the science of 
being. 


Objection to Mrs. Eddy’s method of dealing with the Scrip- 
tures may be taken in that she takes texts irrespective of their 
context and twists their evident meaning to suit one of her 
irresponsible statements, ¢.g., page 474 : 


Now Jesus came to destroy sin, sickness and death ; yet the Scriptures 
aver, ‘Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil.’ Is it possible, then, to believe 
that the evils which he lived to destroy are real ? 


This text occurs in our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 
17): ‘Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.’ It is the Jaw 
and the prophets of whom our Lord is distinctly speaking—not of 
sin, sickness and death. Doubtless the conquest over and ulti- 
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mate destruction of the latter were the objects of our Lord, 
advent, but to argue that they are not real because He came not 
to destroy but to fulfil the Jaw and the prophets is a hopeless form 
of argument, and will make the reader scrutinise carefully ql] 
quotations from Holy Writ, to see if they are similarly 
travestied. 

There is another text on which Christian Science builds much 
of its teaching, and one which, when taken with its context, js 
at least capable of a different meaning. A great deal is made of 
the words ‘ The kingdom of God is within you’ (Luke xvii. a1), 
These words were spoken expressly to the Pharisees, and it is this 
fact which makes it extremely doubtful whether the translation 
of the Greek word évtés, which may mean within or among, has the 
former signification in this passage. It is true that é7¢s in other 
places in the New Testament is ‘ within,’ but there are good § 
instances in classical Greek writers for the rendering ‘ among’ 
The Pharisees would be the last people to have their hearts 
sanctified by the Divine indwelling of the Holy Spirit. The 
marginal rendering ‘among’ is upheld by many scholars and 
theologians, and has the support of Plummer’s commentary on 
St. Luke’s Gospel which is one of the best for English readers, 
If it is so taken here, the text would mean the bodily presence 
of Christ Himself. In support of this rendering, we may notice 
(Luke x. 9) in the commission to the seventy sent two and 
two before our Lord: ‘ Heal the sick that are in the cities to 
which you go, and say unto them, The kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you.’ Again (Matt. xxi. 43): ‘ Therefore I say unto 
you, The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you and shall 
be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ Again 
(John i. 26): ‘ In the midst of you standeth one whom ye know 
not, even he that cometh after me.’ St. John the Baptist’s 
message as recorded by St. Matthew (iii. 2): ‘ Repent ye; for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. For this is he that was spoken 
of by Isaiah the prophet.’ Our Lord’s own _ proclamation 
(Mark i. 15): ‘ The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand.’ The question must be left to the intelligence and percep- 
tion of the reader, but, in any case, the meaning of the passage is 
too ambiguous to let it form the corner-stone of any argument, 
or creed. 

Besides this, in the Glossary of Science and Health, 
page 588, ‘In’ is defined as ‘a term obsolete in science if used 
in reference to spirit or deity.’ How, then, can the kingdom of 
God be within you? How can God be described as All im all? 
(page 468). 

A careful study of the pages of Science and Health shows that 
it is the avowed teaching of Christian Science to ignore all forms 
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of trouble. Every votary asserts that he is perfect. This is 






aa surely the essence of Egoism and is diametrically opposed to 
nly St, Paul’s humble estimate of himself as ‘the chief of sinners.’ 





Such a view must produce a tendency to profound selfishness. 
This view is evidently acknowledged by Mrs. Eddy from her 
choice of the following lines as a motto for her book : 








At. 3 0 steett I. 
The inside and outside, the what and the why, 
The when and the where, the low and the high, 
All I, I, I itself, I. 











: is this 

islation hes , te 
has the It is difficult to find out what benefits, if any, Christian 
1 other Science has conferred on the poor, the humble and the outcast. 





This was the Charter of the Gospel put forth byits Founder. It 
was the text of His first address in the synagogue at Nazareth : 
‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed me 
to preach good tidings to the poor: He hath sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised ’ (Luke iv. 18). 

There is a strong tendency in human nature to ignore and 
despise the ‘little ones,’ as they are called by Christ. These 
words do not apply only, or mainly, to children. The little ones 
are the lowly, the humble, the poor, the suffering, the unnoticed. 
The disciples and followers of our Lord were rebuked more than 
once for this contemptuous attitude. When the mothers brought 
their young children for our Lord to touch them, we are told the 
disciples rebuked them. ‘ But when Jesus saw it, he was moved 
with indignation, and said unto them, Suffer the little children to 
come unto me; forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
God (Mark x. 13, 14). When the Syrophcenician woman came 
and besought our Lord to cast the devil out of her daughter, the 
disciples said, ‘ Send her away ; for she crieth after us.’ Our Lord, 
after testing her faith, acceded to her request (Matt. xv. 28). 
When Christ was entering Jericho, towards the end of His ministry, 
a blind beggar seated by the wayside implored His pity. ‘ And 
they that went before rebuked him, that he should hold his peace : 
but he cried out the more a great deal, ‘‘ Thou son of David, have 
mercy on me” ’ (Luke xviii. 39). And Jesus stood and commanded 
him to be brought, and, after asking him what he wanted, He 
restored his sight. 

It is so natural to admire and to be attracted by what is strong, 
vigorous, healthy and beautiful around us. All that is repulsive, 
maimed, weak, suffering, poor or ugly, is overlooked by the world. 
It is not a pleasant subject for ordinary conversation. It is not 
an attractive thought for our minds to dwell upon. It is, there- 
fore, tacitly ignored. It is treated much in the same way by 
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Christian Science, because, presumably, these disagreeable cop, 
ditions are only imaginary and the result of error or mistake, § tow: 
conceptions. It is the crowning glory of true Christianity that c 
those placed in these very circumstances are the object of its I 
principal and incessant attention. Christ gave to His apostles § relat 
and to the seventy whom He sent before His face a direct com. § inR 
mission to heal the sick and cast out devils. It was to be th § the 
duty of His followers to relieve the bodily and mental distres § ®# 
of those with whom they came in contact. It was as mucha ut 
part of their work as it was to preach the good tidings and pro. 

claim the gospel. ‘See that ye despise not one of these littl 
ones ; for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always | 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven ’ (Matt. xviii, 10), 

‘ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup 

of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, 

he shall in no wise lose his reward’ (Matt. x. 42). In the wel: § Ide 
known parable of the Sheep and the Goats (Matt. xxv. 31 etseg), B (id 
when the nations of the world are marshalled for judgment ‘4 
before the Son of Man in His glory, the criterion for the division 2 
between the two groups is the presence (or absence) of this 
compassionate spirit, which prompts to the alleviation of every — (Ch 
kind of suffering. ‘For I was an hungred, and ye gave mf cr 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, 

and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick § ,, 
and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me’ Js 
To the surprise of those addressed on the right hand who could P 
not recall any instance of such ministration to the King, He 
answers, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren [i.c., the very little ones] ye have done it unto Bf 
me.’ Those on the left hand receive the severest condemnation os 
for neglect of opportunities in the exercise of disinterested § g 
service. h 

Contrast this practical conception of pity and useful help § * 
with what appears in Science and Health, page 120, though it ; 
is difficult to gauge the exact meaning of the statements—-§ 7 
in fact one may say that it would be easy to answer Mrs. Eddy § s 
if it were possible to understand her : y 
UN 
Is a man sick if these senses indicate that he is in good health? No, I 





for matter can make no conditions for man. 

Is he well if the senses say he is sick? Yes, he is well in science, 
wherein health is real and sickness is unreal. 

Health is not a condition of matter, but of Mind, nor can the natural 
senses bear reliable testimony on the subject. . . . The Divine principle of 
Science reversing the testimony of the physical senses reveals man 4s 
harmoniously existent in truth which is the only basis of health, and thus 
Science denies error, heals the sick, overthrows false evidence and refutes 
material logic. 


h? No 
science, 


- natural 
nciple of 

man as 
ind thus 
| refutes 
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Dr. Stephen Paget * sums up concisely the scientific attitude 
towards mind and matter : 


Christian Science fails to see that Relation is Reality. 

It cannot explain Relation between Matter and Mortal Mind. This 
relation is absolute or external, 7.¢c., Reality. All our bodily functions are 
in Relation—i.e., Real Diseases may be mental, drugs may bemental: yet 
the action of the drug, i.e. the relation between the drug and the disease, 
is absolute reality, ¢.g. the working of anesthetics. 

The action of drugs on disease belongs to the laws of Nature, i.¢., to the 
laws of mathematics, and is metaphysical. Page 51: 

As to Matter— 

Laws of matter are acts of mind, principles of thought. 

Infinite Mind must have something to mind. 

Infinite Power must have something to do. 

Infinite Wisdom must have something to say. 

Infinite Love must have something to love. 

Mrs. Eddy’s definition of man is taken from the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas; but in place of Men, Christian Science puts the Platonic idea of Man 
(ideal). “Mind is the only ‘I or Us.’ ‘Us’ is opposed to mortal mind. 

Christian Science says that mind is all. Mortal mind is all that mind, 
which mind is not. 


The following extracts are from the same work in which the 
Christian Science theory of disease, injury and pain is aptly 
criticised. Page 8a: 


Achild can have worms, if you say so—or any other malady, timorously 
holden in the beliefs, relative to his body, of those about him (page 413, 
Science and Health). 


Page 93 : 

A few hours after I had transcribed the above, of the unreality of 
worms, I was seeing a hospital patient, and was told she had passed, 
during the night, a worm. There it was, in a pot. It was a complete 
surprise to her and to us. It had never given her a moment’s pain, and 
she had never given it a moment’s thought. Over a worm, ‘ timorously 
holden in a false belief,’ let Christian Science moralise. Over a worm in 
a pot, let me. Once inside its host, it had Life ; and Life, say Christian 
Scientists, is God ‘as the Scriptures imply.’ Therefore, it was real, was 
there. But the patient had never thought of it, nor had medical mind. 
Therefore it was not real, was notthere. But here it is. What shall we 
say of it? We cannot call it a disease ; for a disease is what you think 
you have, but a worm ina pot is what you know you have not. What, 
in the name of Christian Science, are we to call it ? 


Page 209 : 


For their bodily safety, children must believe in the reality of injuries, 
diseases, pain. Grown-up folk do not play with the fire, slide down the 
balustrades, swallow foreign substances, kiss diphtheritic babies, climb 
spiky railings, or so forth. Is it fair to tell a child that pain is not real ? 

For their spiritual safety, children must believe in the reality of sin. 


® The Faith and Works of Christian Science, by Stephen Paget. Macmillan, 
1908, 
Vor. XCVIII—No. 584 PP 
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To lie, to handle themselves impurely, to gorge themselves with sweets, 
to mutilate small animals are sinful. It makes no difference that 
have not yet thought about sin—to teach a child of five the unreality of 
its growing sins is very dangerous training. 

Also for their spiritual safety, punishment is necessary. Christian 
Science is very silent about punishment. Her God is all smiles and no 
tears. ‘Let Him now come down from the Cross and we will believe 
Him.’ Of course for Christian Science children, corporal punishment is 
out of the question. It would be impossible on Sunday to deny pain, and 
on Monday to inflict it. But all the many punishments which Nature 
gives to our children are corporal. The child who overeats on Sunday has 
a pain on Monday. 


It may be noticed that Mrs. Eddy gives an instance of a child 
who hurt its finger badly, but declared that it was not hurt at all, 
and converted its parents to a belief in Christian Science. We 
can only say that this is a most unusual experience. 

We cannot, in fact, deny the existence of matter. We certainly 
have bodies which are very real—to many persons the most real 
thing they possess. Christian Science has done a great service 
in helping to emphasise and make known the truth that Spirit is 
more important than matter. It is the predominant partner 
in our complex existence. It is that, in fact, which gives us life 
and makes us what we are. When a lifeless body lies before us 
and the spirit has left it, we say our brother or sister has gone, 
The body is still there, but the energising life has left it, and itis 
only material substance which can feel no pain or any sensation 
whatever. But while a person is alive, and his body is vitalised 
by the presence of the Spirit, matter is sentient and is the means 
through which pain and pleasure are experienced. We have a 
marvellous network of nerves in this material frame, through which 
pain and pleasure are at once transmitted to the brain. 

It might be worth while to give the views of modern philosophy 
briefly on the relation between mind and matter.* Only a very 
small part of our bodies is directly related to consciousness. 
Consciousness is a stream of which the successive pulses inter- 
penetrate one another. With the individual mind itself there is, 
according to Bergson, a twofold tendency : one towards spirituality, 
the other towards the material—Spirit is known by intuition, 
matter by intellect. In most cases both intuition and intellect 
are needed, since the objects apprehended are usually partly 
spiritual, partly material. 

The basis of our knowledge of the material world is perception, 
and perception is of two kinds—pure and actual. Pure percep- 
tion is a momentary experience—a mental action upon a small 
fragment of the properties existing in matter through the nervous 
system, which is made up of sensory and motor fibres, the first 


* Psychology and Psychotherapy, Dr. W. Brown. University of London Press. 
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taking a message to the brain, and the latter bringing one back. 
Actual differs from pure perception and takes some time. It 
contains contributions from memory and affection, and is a 
continuous process passing over into physical relation with the 
object. 

Our conscious life is the result of the working of this perception 
together with the addition of unconscious memories. 

Christian Science revives the old dualism of matter and Spirit. Matter 
is wholly illusory—the source of nothing but error, and therefore evil. As 
against this, the Catholic faith teaches that while the Spirit is supreme, 
matter is a vehicle through which Spirit finds expression: the whole world 
is sacvamenial. If matter, as Christian Science maintains, is non-existent, 
and cannot enter into the Consciousness of God, the Incarnation of the 
Son of God in human nature is impossible and Scriptural teaching upon 
the redemption of man and of Creation becomes meaningless.® 


To say that matter is only imaginary, and the pain or pleasure 
experiericed through it merely fancy, is to belittle the marvellous 
work of the Creator, who fashioned the framework of the body, 
as well as breathing into it the breath of life. It destroys the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, by which we believe that the Son of 
God, co-ordinate with the Creator and His Agent in the Creation, 
condescended, in order to carry out His work of redemption, to 
enshrine His immortal Godhead in a body like our own, and in it 
to teach us how to live, to suffer and to die. We believe that this 
mortal body of ours perishes when the spirit leaves it, and returns 
to the dust, while the immortal spirit continues to exist, and will 
be clad one day in a spiritual body, the expression of our spirit, 
just as the present body manifests the expression of our souls. 

We believe also that the same Creator who made our mortal 
bodies also ordained the great laws of Nature, under which human 
bodies, containing the immortal soul and spirit, are born into the 
world. The same laws teach us how to keep the body in good 
health and fit for the work assigned us to do. When the body is 
no longer able to do its work through old age, disease, or a violent 
fracture of its framework, and is past recovery, the soul and 
spirit pass away to some other form of existence until the time, 
ordained by the Creator, when they shall be ‘ clothed upon’ with 
a spiritual body, unfettered by time or space or any material 
object, such as our Lord is described to have had after the Resur- 
rection. We believe that disease and pain, and all the terror of 
death, entered the world, which the Creator had described as being 
very good, as a consequence of sin, i.e., the breaking of His laws. 

We believe that pain and sickness are realities of the present 
state of existence, though not through the wish of the beneficent 
Creator, and that it is at once our privilege and our duty to try 


5 Report of Lambeth Conference above quoted. 
PP2 
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to diminish them as far as we can. We do not think the right 
way to do this is by ignoring their existence, though doubtless 
many ailments partake of the nature of hypochondria, and can 
be lessened or cured by the mental attitude towards them. 

We believe that it is our duty to learn the working of the 
laws which the Creator has made, and in obedience to them to 
work towards the healing or salvation of the spirits, souls, and 
bodies of mankind. When we are told, as we are by our Lord, 
that mountains can be removed through faith, it surely implies 
that every means He has provided must be employed in order 
to attain our end.* Medicine, doctors, physicians, surgeons and 
healers of every description have their place in the Divine 
Economy. Such a terrible visitation as the Plague of Londo 
in the seventeenth century we believe to be impossible in modem 
days ; and this is not because we ignore the reality of disease and 
infection, but because increasing knowledge (in this case medical 
science) has taught us that such epidemics are the result of bad 
sanitation and crowded dwellings. We are intended to make us 
of every source of knowledge and of every appliance. It has 
been discovered that the infection in the case of the Great Plague 
was carried by fleas which are found upon rats and mice. It 
was ignorance of this fact which caused the widespread character 
of the visitation in this country. 

This, while showing what advance had been made in early 
days, may explain an obscure passage in the Old Testament 
(xr Sam. vi. 5). When the Ark had been captured by the Philis 
tines it brought trouble wherever it was taken. Tumours broke 
. out upon the inhabitants of the cities. It was therefore decided 
to send it back to the Israelites, from whom it had been captured, 
and with it a guilt offering in the shape of five golden tumours, 
and five golden mice, ‘ images of your mice that mar the land,’ 

It is also a notorious fact that in the Great War the number 
of deaths through sickness was an almost negligible percentage 
compared with that in preceding wars on a much smaller scale. 
In the Boer War, at the beginning of this century, the death roll 
through disease formed a great part of the total list of casualties. 
In the last war inoculation and other sanitary precautions had a 
wonderful effect and saved innumerable lives. 

This is surely what is intended by the removal of mountains 
and is the sphere of faith, or trust, working through love in the 
care of the bodies of men. This is of much greater practical use 
in the world, as we know it, than the ignoring of the mountains as 
mere figments of a diseased imagination. 


® Spiritual Healing, by Harold Anson. University of London Press. 


C. H. PRICHARD. 





ASEPTIC SURGERY IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Arts and crafts once definitely lost to mankind have not usually 
been recovered. The beautiful art of making stained glass, such 
as may be seen in medizval windows, is not now known to us. 
We do not know exactly the dyers’ secrets from which came the 
lovely Persian carpets which have survived from the Middle Ages. 
Tyrian purple cannot now be produced. No modern contractor 
can make mortar such as the Romans used. 

Some lost arts have however been recovered. A pleasing 
reproduction of the Roman ware called ‘Samian’ has recently 
been made, for instance, and the material used is none other 
than that ¢erra sigillata from which our old conquerors fashioned 
their domestic vessels. 

But when it is suggested that aseptic surgery is really one of 
these old lost arts now recovered, something more than the mere 
assertion of so very unlikely a thesis seems to be required. For 
Listerism has been hailed by the civilised world as one of the 
greatest discoveries of an ingenious age; and the originality of 
this discovery can hardly be impugned. 

Let it therefore be stated, with all the solemnity that so remark- 
able a fact demands, that in the early fourteenth century there 
were men who not only knew that wounds could be healed without 
suppuration, but who practised continually, and with marked 
success, that cleanly letting alone of the wounds which is the basis 
of aseptic surgery to-day. They used as a mild antiseptic applica- 
tion warm wine alone. 

The story of the evolution of antiseptic methods by Lister in 
the nineteenth century has been often told. His ingenious and 
determined interpretation of Pasteur’s work on microbes in con- 
nection with fermentation and putrefaction has been the theme 
of innumerable orations, lectures, essays, and writings during 
the fifty odd years that have passed since his early publica- 
tions. But the wonderful story of Henry de Mondeville’s work, 
developed from what was really very little more than a hint 
by his teacher and predecessor, Theodoric, has yet to be told 
initsentirety. As we shall sec, de Mondeville developed a definite 
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theory of wound-healing, and practised a method, which in essep. 
tials were indistinguishable from those of to-day. 

It is our present task to show how this wonderful invention 
came to be neglected and soon forgotten, so that surgery was 
flung back into the six hundred years of ignorance that have 
intervened, in which suppuration, produced often by messy appli- 
cations and uncleanly dressings, has reigned supreme and slain 
its millions. 

Historically, this must be reckoned as perhaps one of the 
greatest of all the misfortunes that have befallen the world. For 
it is hardly possible to imagine the heights to which surgery might 
have risen in the course of six hundred years of the practice of 
these aseptic methods. 

It is therefore of interest to see how this priceless boon, after 
being actually given to the world, was thus carelessly dropped 
into the limbo of oblivion. For it may safely be affirmed that at 
no point in the social history of the world has so great a prize been 
won and lost again to the human race. 


Theodoricus, Theodoric or Thederic, as his name is variously 
found, was born in Italy in a.p. 1208, almost certainly of Italian 
parentage. He lived to the advanced age of ninety. He learned 
his medicine and surgery from Hugh of Lucca, of whom he 
affectionately speaks as his ‘ father.’ Like most learned men of 
his age, he entered the Church, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Cervia. His surgery was that of the Bolognese school, and he 
recorded his experience and set forth his teaching in his great 
text-book Chirurgia Magna. 

From the first century of our era the theory and practice of 
surgery as recorded by Galen, and founded on the Hippocratic 
teaching of the medical school of Cos, had been paramount. Its 
prestige was absolute, and can only be compared to that enjoyed 
in subsequent ages by Holy Writ. 

By Galen suppuration in wounds was conceived to be a 
natural condition, and was thought to be the physiological process 
leading to cicatrisation. So necessary was it considered to be 
that applications called ‘ suppuratives’ were constantly applied 
to the wound to hasten the establishment of the process, in which 
no doubt much success was obtained. Such applications often 
consisted of honey or oil of roses or white of egg. 

The great step forward taken by Theodoric was the enunciation 
of the theory that suppuration, so far from being a natural process, 
is really a complication, and one which can nearly always be avoided 
by appropriate measures. This idea was warmly adopted, widely 
applied, and greatly perfected by Henri de Mondeville. The battle- 
field on which in later days Lister performed such immortal feats 
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was in fact fought over at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
But in this great contest for cleanliness, simplicity, and sound 
surgery all was eventually lost; and a very few years after de 
Mondeville’s death, in 1320, suppuration once more reigned 
supreme in the surgical world. And for nearly six hundred years 
it has done its deadly work, levying a toll of pain, misery, and 
death beyond all possibility of computation. 

The treatment, then, which Theodoric inherited from the 
ancients depended upon the theory that suppuration is useful, so 
that if it does not occur naturally it must be promoted by the use 
of the medicaments called ‘suppuratives.’ Starting from this 
point, the ancient surgeons, when they were confronted bya wound, 
first allowed a certain amount of blood to flow, to prevent, as they 
thought, inflammatory complications. They then probed and 
enlarged the wound, filling it with tents and packings soaked in 
white of egg and other suppuratives, the whole being secured with 
abandage. The patient was brought under a rigorous diet, meat 
and wine being withheld. A surgical potion called a ‘ vulnerary ’ 
was then administered, which was supposed to promote healing. 

It will be sufficiently obvious that this treatment practically 
always brought about suppuration, often leading to severe and 
phlegmonous inflammation. The pain, fever and other complica- 
tions of such treatment, to say nothing of the death-rate, must 
have been appalling. It is really not so very surprising, after all, 
that the surgeon, the barber, the torturer, and the executioner 
were all classed together in those days, and that some bloated 
pluralists combined all four offices. 

And it would have been astonishing if the gentle and humane 
Bishop Theodoric had not sought a way of escape from procedures 
which doubtless often caused more and greater ills than those 
which they were supposed to alleviate. In this one is forcibly 
reminded of good Ambrose Paré, whom we find, two hundred 
years later, seeking earnestly some alternative for the common 
soldier to the dreadful cauterising iron and the still more horrible 
boiling oil recommended and constantly used for all wounds by 
John of Vigo and his successors. 

Theodoric therefore begins with the assumption that suppura- 
tion is neither necessary, inevitable nor desirable, but that, on 
the contrary, it can be avoided and must be combated by every 
means in our power. 

He therefore enters upon treatment at once by taking every 
possible step to check hemorrhage. He very wisely does not 
probe the wound, does not enlarge it, puts in no packing nor tents, 
but, on the contrary, he bravely approximates the edges and 
sutures the wound forthwith. 

This procedure, like much of the rest of Theodoric’s work, 
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although it may appear, and is indeed claimed, to be rational, 
is really a piece of the purest empiricism. Thus he advocates the 
immediate closure of the wound because he believes that contact 
with the air is one of the greatest sources of suppuration. The 
reasoning is of course wrong, but the action is right, based as it 
really is on the practical consideration that he had tried it and 
found that it produced excellent results. And it may be remarked 
that to this day nearly all surgeons use dressings which effectually 
exclude air. 

Of all Theodoric’s recommendations not the least remarkable 
is that of warm wine as an application. And, after all, what 
better antiseptic could he have chosen? It cannot now be 
ascertained what was the alcoholic strength of the wines of Italy 
in the early fourteenth century, but it may be assumed beyond 
all doubt that they were of sufficient strength to have some anti- 
septic power. And as compared with the greasy and septic 
preparations recommended by Galen and all his successors for a 
thousand years, warm wine has such great advantages that it 
must be regarded as the predominating factor in the success of the 
wound treatment of Theodoric. 

The teacher does not seem to have suspected that wounds 
could be contaminated by dirty hands or instruments. Indeed, 
in the absence of any inkling of the nature of what we now know 
to be microbic action, this could hardly have suggested itself, 
even to such ingenious and original minds as those of Theodoric 
or de Mondeville. 

The essential features, then, of Theodoric’s instructions on the 
treatment of wounds are, first, to clear the wound of foreign 
bodies ; second, to suture the edges of the wound ; third, with 
pads and pledgets soaked in wine to foment the sutured wound 
and the neighbouring parts. This fomentation is repeated many 
times, and the dressing is then proceeded with. The pledgets 
and compresses are spread out one over the other on each side of 
the wound, so as to compress the depth of it more than the line 
of union itself. Two or three pads soaked in warm wine are placed 
over the others to conserve the natural heat, and the part is then 
bandaged in accordance with the usual rules. 

This was the method of Theodoric inherited, adopted and 
improved by Henri de Mondeville. 

De Mondeville was one of the four body surgeons of Philip le 
Bel, King of France. He seems to have been the first French 
surgeon to have perceived the great value of Theodoric’s idea, and 
he widely extended and developed its application to practical 
surgery. 

Born in A.D. 1260, he was a contemporary and loyal pupil of 
Lanfranc of Milan, and in 1304 he became Lecturer on Anatomy 
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in the University of Montpellier. His acute powers of observa- 
tion and comparison soon led to dissatisfaction with some of the 
surgical methods of the ancients, and particularly the Galenical 
method of wound treatment by promoting suppuration. 

It is impossible to ascertain whether his ideas on aseptic 
wound healing were primarily the result of observation, confirmed 
and upheld by what he found in Theodoric’s writings, or whether 
the very suggestive ideas of Theodoric led to the method of 
experiment and so to practical confirmation. But it is quite 
certain that nothing more than a very high-grade empiricism can 
be claimed for de Mondeville. He found that wounds could be 
made to heal aseptically by the use of certain methods, and he 
proclaimed the fact from the housetops with a great show of 
logical argument and ratiocination. This was the manner of the 
age; but, in the absence of any real knowledge of the nature of 
microbic infection and septic processes, no truly rational basis for 
aseptic surgery existed or could exist. 

As a writer de Mondeville was a man of some wit and humour. 
He dared to say that ‘ God did not exhaust all His creative power 
when He made Galen.’ And we find him remarking that ‘ many 
more surgeons know how to cause suppuration than how to heal a 
wound,’ which, with a slight difference in meaning, has been most 
bitterly true until recent years. 

De Mondeville makes a great demonstration of what appears 
to be logical discussion, and it is quite certain that there was a 
very serious conflict of opinion over the whole matter. He 
expounds his ideas particularly in connection with the treatment 
of head wounds, and in true debating society style. 


Every simple wound [he says] can be healed without producing any 
considerable quantity of pus: provided that in every detail treatment is 
given according to the principles of Theodoric and ourselves. It must be 
realised that this is possible. 

Its possibility is likely to be denied on the ground that in the nutrition 
of every part, whether great or small, sound or damaged, there occurs the 
Third Digestion. Now, in every Digestion there remain residues, especially 
in wounded parts, and it is from these residues that pus is formed. The 
lowered temperature of the part is the cause of this change. 

When there are present both an active agent and an object for it to act 
upon, it is impossible that action should not take place, and it is impossible 
therefore that pus will not be produced in a wound. This is corroborated 
by all medical and surgical writers, and by every practitioner. 

The opposite view, however, is maintained by Theodoric throughout 
his Magna Chirurgia, and we further corroborate it by our own experience. 
It must be definitely stated that every wound so treated will heal without 
producing any considerable quantity of pus. This is proved in two ways, 
by experience and by reasoning. By experience, because we observe that 
it commonly happens so; and by reasoning, because where the cause fails 
the effect fails also. Therefore, in every simple wound cared for by our 
method, we can avoid every cause of the formation of pus, 
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He proceeds to state what these causes are. There are, it 
seems, five, though Haly Abbas, the Arabian writer (died A.D. 994), 
only gave three : 


The first of the five causes of suppuration consists in the changes in the 
wound produced by the air. These can be avoided by the immediate ang 
final closure of the wound. 

The second is a too violent flow of humours towards the wound. Thisis 
obviated by an evacuation of the bowels, which causes derivation ; bya 
strict diet of easily digested food, by elevation and careful bandaging of the 
wounded limb, and by fomentations of warm wine. 

The third cause of the formation of pus in wounds may be that the 
wounded limb because of its weakness receives superfluous residues from 
elsewhere. This also we obviate by an appropriate bandage and by the 
use of wine and other mild remedies both externally and internally in 
moderate quantities, sufficient to maintain the nutrition of the part. 

The fourth cause of suppuration may be the excess of nourishment 
taken, or its poor quality, or both. This is combated by a light and 
somewhat scanty diet, or easily digested food, such as will improve the 
quality of the blood. 

The fifth and last cause of suppuration may be the application of a 
‘ suppurative.’ But the wine and stupes now recommended by de Monde. 
ville have no such effect, tending rather to dry up and heal the wound, 


He now considers that the proof is complete that suppuration 
can be avoided, and he therefore restates his Principal Conclusion 
with great dignity : 

‘Sequitur conclusio principalis quod possibile est omne vulnus in 


quantum hujusmodi, sic procuratum curari absque eo quod fiat in eo 
notabilis generatio saniei,’ 


But once it is proved [he says] and admitted that it is possible to cure 
all wounds so treated without the formation of any notable quantity of 
pus, inquiry must be made as to which of the two treatments is the sounder, 
that which produces or provokes the formation, or that which avoids it, 
either entirely or as far as may be possible. 

It will be argued that the method which relieves Nature of the super: 
fluous residues is preferable to that which does not. Nature, it will be 
said, discharges itself by suppuration. 


Avicenna, the Arabian (died A.D. 1038), is quoted to the con- 
trary, where he recommends in dealing with the treatment of 
ulcers that one of the objects is the avoidance of suppuration. 
And there is the final argument of experience, the only one which 
any modern critic can hold to have any real value in an age of 
empiricism. 

In his views as to wound treatment, de Mondeville could not 
but excite the envy and criticism of his colleagues ; and in 1312 
he writes with great bitterness : 


It is very dangerous for any surgeon to operate except in accordance 
with the practice of other surgeons. We have proved this in the case of 
the treatment of wounds according to the method of Theodoric, Maitre 
Jean Pitard, and myself, who first introduced this method into France. 
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I was the first to use it in Paris, and in many campaigns, contrary to the 
wishes and warnings of all, and particularly of doctors. 

We have indeed suffered great contempt, and the most insulting 
epithets from the public, and many threats and menaces from our own 
colleagues. From certain persons, and even from doctors, every day and 
ateach new dressing we have put up with discussions and violent expostula- 
tions, And, half overcome and discouraged by so much opposition, we 
have even considered the abandonment of the treatment, and we should 
have completely given it up without the support of the most serene Count 


of Valois. 
But this prince has come to our assistance, as also have some others, 


who have seen the care of wounds by this wonderful method in the field. 
Moreover, we have been sustained by truth. But if we had not been 
firm in our faith we should have been forced to give up our new method 


of treatment. 


The method passed out of use on the death of Henri de Monde- 
ville in 1320, and Guy de Chauliac (the great surgical writer of the 
next generation) in 1363 speaks of it with a certain contempt, 
entirely rejecting de Mondeville’s theory of suppuration. 

In this Guy de Chauliac appears to have acted the part of a 
reactionary and obscurantist, and it is not easy at first sight to 
perceive how and why he missed the greatest surgical opportunity 
of the Middle Ages. 

As we have seen, surgery at this time was the subject of a most 
inordinate amount of discussion. We are treated by the writers 
of the day to exceedingly lengthy and closely reasoned arguments. 
And the belief or theory of the surgeon appears usually to have 
been of far greater importance than his practical methods. 

Guy de Chauliac found himself confronted with a new idea. 
De Mondeville had departed from the age-old rules of Galen and 
Celsus, and had said that wounds would heal better without 
suppuration, and that every means should therefore be employed 
to avoid it. The old teaching had represented suppurative pro- 
cesses as advantageous and beneficial. Here then was a new 
heresy ; and ‘Theodoric and de Mondeville had been guilty of a 
departure from the ancient injunctions of accepted authority. 

Now it is quite impossible that the parallel case of the current 
religious controversy of the age should not have been in the mind 
of Guy de Chauliac. For another Guy, Bernardus Guidon, one 
of the earliest and-most complete exponents of the principles of 
the Inquisition, had only recently completed a great manual of 
the practical methods of the Holy Office, that mighty upholder 

of accepted authority which was beginning to raise its blood- 
stained head in nearly every country in Europe. With its tor- 
tures, its penances, its burnings and its horrible prisons, the 
Inquisition was demonstrating daily in every Christian land the 
righteous wrath of all good Catholics against heresy. 

Bernard Guy, for sixteen years Inquisitor at Toulouse, and 
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later, in 1323, rewarded with the bishopric of Tuy, had been bom 
in 1261, and he died in 1331. As we have seen, he wrote a ‘ Pray. 
tica,’ or a treatise on the practice of the Inquisition, in which he 
advocated examination under torture, imprisonment, and that 
delivery to civil power which was but a euphemism for the stake, 
The definite object of the Inquisition was the prosecution of 
heresy ; but its sphere of action was gradually extended by the 
theologians and casuists until sorcery and magic ranked in equal 
condemnation with dogmatic heresy. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that Guy de Chauliac, who 
witnessed in his own lifetime the rise to power and almost universal 
spread of the methods of the Inquisition, must have been deeply 
impressed by the high value placed upon adherence to authority 
and by the heinousness of even the slightest departure from 
accepted doctrine. He was himself in holy orders, and was 
physician to the Pope. 

It is not difficult to see how a man inured to such principles 
and methods would turn with suspicion and distrust from new 
surgical teaching, which was not to be found in the great classical 
writers of those days. Hippocrates, Galen and Celsus, to say 
nothing of Paulus of gina and Avicenna, these great teachers 
had believed in the efficacy of suppuration. Who, then, was this 
de Mondeville, who ventured to differ from them? Heretics who 
do not accept the authority of the Church are tortured and burnt, 
and rightly so. He will none of it. He will back to Galen and 
safety. 

It is not, of course, suggested that Guy de Chauliac looked on 
de Mondeville’s antiseptic surgery as a religious heresy. But he 
lived in an age when heresy of all kinds was being savagely 
extirpated by the most brutal methods, and he was not likely to 
have been tolerant of the new surgery of de Mondeville, which, 
compared to the honoured and revered writings of Galen, must 
have appeared subversive and dangerous. 

Intolerant suspicion of new ideas is, of course, not peculiar to 
any age, but the rise of the Inquisition and the comparative 
popularity of its methods, the idea that a powerful control could 
enforce uniformity of theory and practice, at least in morals and 
religion, these conditions form the background against which the 
outstanding figure of Guy de Chauliac must be observed and 
estimated. 

Guido, or, as we should say, Guy de Chauliac (1326~1368), was 
born at a village in Auvergne, from which his name is derived, 
probably of peasant parents. He was educated at Toulouse, and 
later, at the University of Montpellier, he took holy orders and a 
degree in medicine. Here he came under the influence of the old 
teaching of de Mondeville, who had now been dead some twenty 
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or more years. For his anatomy he studied at Bologna under 
Bértuccio, who had been a pupil of Mundino. After some further 
studies in Paris he went into medical practice at Lyons, from 
whence he was called to Avignon by Clement VI. Later he became 
physician to Innocent VI. 

Considering the state of knowledge at that period, Guy of 
Chauliac must be considered to have been in the front rank of 
operative surgeons. He was accustomed to operate for the 
radical cure of hernia and for cataract ; and he thoroughly under- 
stood the use of the ligature. He prescribed a low diet in the 
treatment of wounds. He notes the escape of cerebro-spinal fluid 
in skull fractures, and the effect of pressure on the brain in slowing 
respiration. But in the general treatment of wounds Guy com- 
pletely reverted to the methods of Galen. He recommends such 
things as honey and oil of roses, and abandons the great advance 
established by de Mondeville. Following Galen with the joyful 
eyes of the fanatic, he seems to take a certain pride in showing his 
scorn of the new way of healing without suppuration. 

It is indeed a tragic story ; for Guy of Chauliac sinned against 
light. He knew de Mondeville’s work thoroughly, and had him- 
self edited an edition of Theodoric; yet he deliberately turned 
aside from the wonderful path they had indicated and preached 
Galenism with its oils, honey, plasters, and general messiness— 
always involving suppuration, and frequently, without doubt, 
crippling and even causing death. 

The surgical world of the fifteenth century unfortunately 
elected to follow Guy of Chauliac, and Henri de Mondeville’s 
wonderful teaching was forgotten. For Hieronymo Manfredi 
(1430-1493), Professor of Medicine at Bologna, in the following 
century does not even mention it in his detailed description of 
cranial and other anatomy. 

The idea, however, was not absolutely lost, for we find that 
great, wrong-headed, theatrical person, Paracelsus, preaching it 
in the sixteenth century. 

Theophrastus Bombastes von Hohenheim, called Paracelsus, 
was born at Einsedeln, near Zurich, in 1490. His father was 
superintendent of the convent hospital there. Quite early in 
life he had travelled very widely, visiting parts of Asia and Egypt. 
In 1515 he was studying under Leonicenus at Ferrara. In 1526 
he became Professor of Physic and Surgery at Basle. He began 
his professorial career at Basle by publicly burning in the most 
theatrical style the works of Galen, Rhazes, and Avicenna. The 
roughness of his manner and appearance, his hot-headed and 
controversial methods, and the obscurity and unfamiliarity of his 
teaching, did not commend him to his hearers. He became 
greatly disliked at Basle, and started off on his travels once more. 
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He was one of those who constantly announced their own wonder. 
ful cures, and at the same time tactlessly irritated their own 
colleagues by harsh criticism of their methods, 

At Salzburg this habit had serious results for Paracelsus, for 
the servants of some of the local physicians, possibly with the 
tacit acquiescence of their masters, picking a quarrel with him, 
threw him out of the window of his hotel. He died at the early 
age of forty-seven, a really great man, one of the very few in all 
ages who have had the courage of their convictions. He had not 
feared to proclaim that wounds for the most part would heal if let 
alone. He vehemently opposed the use of witchcraft, astrology 
and magic, and apparently classed the salves and applications of 
Galenism with these things, where perhaps they are properly 
placed. 

Paracelsus strongly recommended a simple and expectant 
method of wound treatment, and definitely condemned the use of 
ointments, plasters, boiling oil, hot irons, and all similar proce- 
dures. ‘Cautiously,’ he says, ‘the surgeon must take heed not 
to remove or interfere with Nature’s balsam, but protect and 
defend it in its working and in its virtue.’ And he emphasised 
once again the greatness of the Vis Medicatrix Naturae : 


It is the nature of flesh to possess in itself an innate balsam, which 
healeth wounds. Every limb has its own healing in itself. Nature in fact 
has her own physician in every limb, wherefore every surgeon should know 
that it is not he, but Nature, which heals. What do wounds need? 
Nothing. Inasmuch as flesh grows from within outwards and not from 
without inwards, so the surgery of a wound is a mere defensive method to 
prevent Nature from suffering any accident from without, so that she may 
proceed unchecked in her operations. 


But we have practically no record of any success attained by 
Paracelsus along these lines, and with his death at Salzburg in 
I54I surgery may be said to have ‘ reeled back into the beast’ ; 
and the long night of dirt and suppuration was never again broken 
until 1867, when Lister at last made his great deductions from 
Pasteur’s work on microbes. But till then, for three hundred and 
twenty-five years, suppuration reigned supreme in surgery. 

The healing of wounds without suppuration must therefore, 
strange as it may appear, be regarded as one of the lost arts which 
have now been recovered to the world. 

G. D. HINDLEY. 
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BOTANY IN SHAKESPEARE 


THIRTY years ago, perhaps with some excess of enthusiasm, I 


wrote : 

In regard to the presentation of the natural world in poetry, Shakespeare 
is easily first ; he is so spontaneous, so fresh, and so true that the flowers 
he has gathered and placed in his verse still breathe their early fragrance 
and glisten with the morning dew. No poet approaches him here." 

During thirty subsequent years of the study of Shakespeare 
I have not found it necessary to modify the foregoing opinion, 
except by adding the element of chronology, which I found 
indispensable when dealing with the poet’s treatment of love and 
woman; but it is equally valuable in regard to many other 
subjects of Shakespearean inquiry,” his style and poetic taste, 
his philosophy, his ethics, indeed his entire moral and esthetic 
equipment. To over-estimate the importance of this element of 
evolution, however gradual or fitful, as an aid to Shakespearean 
study, is impossible ; we have only to be thankful for such ample 
and trustworthy guidance, for it is not often that we are able to 
watch the growth of a very great poet’s mind and work during 
‘twenty years—years, let it be added, not only of continuous 
production, but also of such an amazing prodigality of output as 
is almost without a parallel in literature. 

But there are times when this chronological guidance is 
available in a single drama, especially if it belongs to Shakespeare’s 
first decade of authorship. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, for 
instance, a play to which I shall give considerable attention, we can 
clearly trace the growth of the poet’s art through the years during 
which the work was subject to revision. As I have remarked else- 
where, the ‘ poet’s eye’ passage, like the description of the hounds 
of Theseus, is full of recondite allusion, and is written in a style and 
with a fervour, and, we may add, a poetic power and beauty, that 
separate it—perhaps by an interval of years—from its context.® 


1 A Handbook to the Works of Tennyson (G. Bell & Sons, 1895). 

2 In addition, of course, to the more obvious departments of versification and 
dramatic technique. 

8 I have elsewhere called attention to the important fact that most of the 
passages added by Shakespeare on revising his dramas are poetic rather than 
dramatic. See also my essay on ‘ Shakespeare and Nature,’ Church Quarterly 
Review, July 1924; also the close of the present article. 
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Both the relevance and the importance of these preliminary 
remarks for the purpose of this essay will, I think, become evident 
as we proceed. In a former article,* when calling attention to the 
freshness and reality of Shakespeare’s later transcripts from Nature 
as compared with the more conventional and bookish imagery 
of his earlier work, I contrasted the Romantic plays of his final 
period with A Midsummer Night’s Dream, from which I selected 
two or three passages that might serve to point the contrast. Of 
these the more important was the famous ‘I know a bank’ 
passage (II., i., 249—255), which I now propose to examine. But, 
by way of a beginning, I should remark that the earlier Nature 
work even of Tennyson was by no means free from occasional 
conventionality and bookishness and even inaccuracy. And why 
not ? Surely he had something to learn of and from the natural 
world as he went his keenly observant way from youth to manhood, 
This is yet truer of Shakespeare. In proportion as he mastered his 
craft and wrote more fearlessly, and with a decreasing regard for 
convention and tradition, and with an eye less anxiously fastened 
on books,® he would surely look with more attention and greater 
accuracy on the natural object, and so give us his best of Nature 
work in his latest creations. There is also that wonderful saying 
of Wordsworth where he almost defines poetry as ‘ emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.’ May not this be absolutely true 
of many of Shakespeare’s later images from Nature, of, for 
instance, his 

Daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ? 





And further, as I wish to do Shakespeare all possible justice 
in this essay, we do not expect to find in his complex dramatic 
creations any long and accurate descriptions of the natural world ; 
he.excels—and easily excels—in vividness and aptness of reference, 
as in the example just quoted. And yet further, whatever may 
be required of a modern poet under such conditions, we willingly 

_allow him a measure of vagueness, whether in sketch or in detail, 
when we enter his forest of Arden, or the nameless island of The 

Tempest, or, as on this occasion, the fairy-peopled wood near 

Athens. 

This enchanted region we are now prepared to survey, and 
no more fitting portal could we find than the passage above 
mentioned : 







* ‘ Nature in Shakespeare,’ The Nineteenth Century, September 1922. 
5 And, we may add, on the requirements of the rude stage of his time. 

® See the present writer’s Handbook to the Works of Shakespeare, p. 48, where 
illustrative examples are quoted. 
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I know a bank where ’ the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with luscious * woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 
There sleeps Titania some time of the night 
Lulled in these flowers with music and delight. 


Let us begin by examining the flowers that are mentioned in 
these lines ; the ‘ bank’ can come later. We have first to admit 
that in Shakespeare’s time the distinction between wild flowers 
and garden flowers was not so definite as it is in our day, and that 
in many instances the characteristics of plants have undergone 
change since his date of authorship. And there is the further 
difficulty of the names of plants varying in different localities. 
But we have next to venture on the general remark that—at least 
at the outset of his career of authorship—he seems to give us the 
garden flower more often than the wild one. And, with regard 
to this passage from A Midsummer Night's Dream, it is not so easy 
as it might appear to determine the plants that are mentioned ; 
in Shakespeare close inspection is the only method. Even the 
wild thyme, as some think, is not quite at home on this woodland 
bank.® It is, of course, a garden herb in Othello, but it is always 
‘wild thyme ’ in Bacon’s garden,’® where we come upon it more 
than once. However, we will dismiss it with the remark that 
in Milton it appears, as here, somewhat early, and in yet more 


questionable surroundings : 


The woods and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown. 


In these lines, however, Milton seems to refer, and not once only, 
to classical authorities.1 

As to the oxlip, which in our day is by no means widely 
distributed, it occurs only once again in Shakespeare (where we 
have the ‘ bold oxlips’ of The Winter's Tale) ; and it is at least 


7 I choose the reading agreed upon by most editors, but I see no serious 
objection to the ‘ whereon ’ of the Arden edition and some others. If ‘ where’ 
is retained, it is the word ‘ bank,’ and not ‘ where’ (as Malone suggested), that 
has the value of a dissyllable. 

8 Here I almost venture to prefer ‘ lush ’ to ‘ luscious,’ and on other grounds 
beside the metrical. Elsewhere (The Tempest) Shakespeare uses ‘ lush ’ to describe 
thick green grass. The New Shakespeare, however, retains ‘luscious.’ 

® According to a botanical friend, wild thyme could hardly flourish in a spot 
‘quite over-canopied,’ and therefore presumably sunless; but, as will be seen 
later, I attach little value to such objections (see pages 594, 598, 599). 

10 Essay, Of Gardens. 

11 It is likely that this ‘ thyme,’ whether on a bank or in a wood, was suggested 
to Milton and others, perhaps even Shakespeare, by Horace. I will at least 
venture to quote the following : 

‘ Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas.’ 
VoL. XCVIII—No. 584 
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worthy of remark that elsewhere (and more than once) in this} woodk 
“wood near Athens’ the poet gives us its next of kin, namely} descri 
the cowslip. The distinction between oxlip and cowslip in} I ; 
I 


Gerarde’s Herbal is unsatisfactory, and affords no help ; and sing 
both flowers occur in the play, we can hardly suggest that Shake the gz 
speare thought the oxlip more suited to his woodland bank than} Leona 
the flower called by Gerarde the ‘ field cowslip.’ According to} Beatr 
Steevens, the oxlip ‘ erects itself boldly in the face of the sun’ ™:|on th 
and he further quotes Wallis (History of Northumberland) : ‘ The} But, 
great oxlip grows a foot and a half high.’ ** Bacon, it may belis aga 
added, sets no oxlip, but only the cowslip, in his garden ‘ heath, 
. . . framed, as much as may be, to a natural wildness,’ and 
containing—as may be interesting to note—thickets of sweet- 
briar and honeysuckle, and ‘the ground set’ with—amongst}_ T! 
others—violets, wild thyme, cowslips and red roses.14 crate 
But we must pass on to Shakespeare’s ‘ nodding violet.’ §Titar 
Near the ‘ bold oxlips’ in his Winter’s Tale he gives us ‘ violetsg And, 
dim,’ where the epithet again arrests attention, and calls forfwe h 
scrutiny. As to ‘ nodding’ (which, as I venture to think, is but® 
partly accounted for by the mere appearance of the flower), we 
may first glance at the trees in Antony and Cleopatra that ‘nod§ V 
unto the world,’ and then refer to the following passage in for ‘| 








Cymbeline : from 
As gentle the 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet, so tl 

Not wagging his sweet head. I th 


And as to this association of ‘nodding’ and ‘ zephyr’ and} 4° 
‘ violet,’ we may perhaps turn to the passage in Twelfth Night : Ado 


cove 

The sweet sound ‘hor 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, poin 
Stealing and giving odour, Drea 


and from this to Bacon’s essay On Gardens: ‘ Because the 
breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air (where it comes and goes 
like the warbling of music). . . . That which, above all others, 
yields the sweetest smell in the air, is the violet.’ And, as they 1 
serve our purpose later, we will add the words that follow: | Pret 
‘ Next to that is the musk-rose.’ It is also worth while to notice | @PP 
that the same author in this brief category of the sweetest flowers | W°° 
includes the sweet-briar and the honeysuckle. But returning to | 'P! 
Shakespeare’s bank, we have next to consider the ‘ luscious} W° 


12 Therefore, again, if we might trust this authority, we should not expect | Mr. 
to find it on this sunless bank (but see page 593, footnote *). 

13 But this must be an error, and the reference is probably to the ox-eye. 1 

14 J make no apology for quoting from Bacon’s instructive essay, but of course } of so 
Such references vary in importance. 


‘name description ‘ quite over-canopied.’ 
wslip in} I should first remark that banks,15 and bowers, and ‘ thick 
pleached alleys,’ ** and arbours generally are a special feature of 
t Shake-| the gardens of that day ; we have the ‘ woodbine coverture’ of 
ink than} Leonato’s garden in Much Ado about Nothing, under which 
tding to}Beatrice was ‘couched,’ precisely as is Titania in our play, 
;}on the flowery floor or slope of her arbour of trailing plants. 
But, what is more important, this ‘woodbine coverture’ 
is again described in the context as 
The pleached bower 
Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter. 

This again, and just as precisely, is the ‘close and conse- 

crated bower ’ of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, where (IIL., ii., 7) 
.’PTitania reclines ; ‘lead him to my bower’ is her own reference. 
And, finally, as to the ‘ canopied,’ and, indeed, the whole picture, 
iwe have the following in Twelfth Night: 
Away before me to sweet banks of flowers, 
Love thoughts lie rich when canopied with bowers. 

Whatever conclusion we may come to with regard to the bank, 
or ‘bower’ as we may provisionally term it, we seem to learn 
from Much Ado that the woodbine of our passage is identical with 
the honeysuckles of that play, which, as we have read above, were 
so thickly pleached that they forbade the sun to enter; this, 
I think, would explain the epithet ‘luscious.’ But here the 
question arises, Are the woodbine and the honeysuckle of Much 
Ado the same, or are they distinct, plants ? Does the ‘ woodbine 
coverture ’ form the ‘ pleached bower’ which is overgrown with 
‘honeysuckles’? I take them to be the same plants, but at this 
point we must quote another passage in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (IV., i., 41) : 


se the So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
id goes Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 
others Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 


is they This passage is a puzzle to commentators, and various inter- 
ollow; | pretations are possible. Let us say first that as the female ivy 
notice | appears to stand for Titania, and the elm for Bottom, so with the 
lowers | Woodbine and the sweet honeysuckle ; they, respectively, should 
ing to | Tepresent Titania and Bottom. If so, what plant is this 
iscious | ‘| Woodbine ’ ? 

Some commentators suggest the bindweed, or convolvulus, and 
F expect } Mr. Dover Wilson is of opinion that the ‘ woodbine’ of the text 


e. 16 ‘ This hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, not steep, but gently slope, 
f course | of some six foot, set all with flowers’ (Bacon, Of Gardens). 
16 Much Ado; ‘ covert alleys ’ in Bacon’s essay. 
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is a printer’s error for ‘ bindweed.’!7_ As a second possible inter- 
pretation, some regard the word ‘honeysuckle’ in this later 
passage as the poet’s explanation of ‘ woodbine,’ that is to say, 
‘the woodbine, namely, the sweet honeysuckle ’ ; and in this case 
the verb ‘ entwist’ remains intransitive. Finally, both Gerarde 
and Lyte identify the two plants, and Baret in his Alvearie 
writes : ‘ woodbin that beareth the Honisuckle.’ 

Already, as I believe, it will be understood that the meaning 
of a word in Shakespeare is often a matter of close and patient 
investigation. Indeed, we must yet refer to Milton,?* for we shall 
learn something from his arbours. Not so much from the 
elaborate bower in his Garden of Eden, which is at least a master- 
piece of decorative language, but rather, what appears to be an 
echo of Shakespeare, in Comus : 

Upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honeysuckle, .. . 
which takes us to the ‘ well-attired woodbine ’ of his Lycidas, and 
again to a passage in Paradise Lost : 


Whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clasping ivy where to climb. 


Likely enough, in the first passage he has Shakespeare’s 


“luscious woodbine’ in his thought, and he seems to make no 
distinction between the woodbine and the honeysuckle. More- 
over, I take his epithets ‘ flaunting ’ and ‘ well-attired ’ (which are 
more suited to the bower than to the plant) as suggested by 
Shakespeare’s ‘luscious’ and ‘ pleached’ and ‘ forbade the sun 
to enter.’ 

We have next to inquire what exactly the poet means by 
‘musk-rose.’ The roses of Shakespeare are a study in themselves. 
We may briefly note first that he mentions the ordinary white 


17 See A Midsummer Night’s Dream in The New Shakespeare, pp. 132 and 
133. As to the parallel cited by Gollancz from Jonson’s Vision of Delight, which 
Mr. Wilson regards as conclusive evidence— 

‘ Behold ! 

How the blue bindweed doth itself infold 

With honeysuckle, and both these intwine 

Themselves with bryony and jessamine—’ 
I venture to suggest that, apart from any question of date, this is quite in 
Jonson’s unreliable manner of profuse and confused and often bookish botany, 
and appears to be a more doubtful complication of creepers or trailers than those 
on Shakespeare’s famous bank. It might be added that ‘ gently entwist’ is 
barely suggestive of the strangle-hold of the bindweed. This, however, is perhaps 
more to the purpose, that in the poetry of those days (and indeed more modern 
times as well) some ambiguity attaches to the use of both the terms ‘ woodbine’ 
and ‘ bindweed.’ (The latter does not occur in Shakespeare.) 

18 Who sometimes throws a little light on Shakespeare, and seems to have 
studied A Midsummer Night’s Dream with unusual care. 
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and red garden roses of his day ; in A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
we have a ‘ red ’ rose and a ‘ crimson ’ rose and ‘ the rose distilled.’ 
This is probably the damask, a variety which he names once only. 
He also mentions the musk-rose, the canker?!® rose, that is to say 
the wild or dog-rose, and the sweet-briar or eglantine. Of these 
varieties the damask and musk had been brought into this country 
about 100 years before Shakespeare wrote his Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Bacon in his essay says: ‘In May and June come roses 
of all kinds, except the musk, which comes later’; and Lyte, I 
may add, calls it Rosa Autumnalis, and another old herbalist tells 
us that it ‘flowreth in Autumne.’ Bacon further remarks: 
‘Roses, damask and red, are fast flowers of their smells’; and 
in this respect he contrasts them with the musk-rose. Something 
of this we have heard already, and the pertinence of our last 
quotation will be made clear as we proceed. We have now to add 
that, if we may rely on Bacon’s authority, the musk-rose is a 
garden flower ; and I can find nothing in the literature of this 
early date that would justify us in regarding it as a wild variety. 
What it may have become later 2° does not so much concern us, 

Returning again to Shakespeare, we notice the description 
‘sweet musk-roses.’ We meet with this musk-rose again in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream (IL., ii. 3, and again in IV. i., 3), 
but nowhere else in Shakespeare. Have we here an instance of 
the poet’s tendency to employ an unusual word more than once 
in the same play ? I think so ; and it is significant that these three 
examples seem to occur in revised passages. Milton, we may 
remark, puts the musk-rose by the side of his ‘ well-attired 
woodbine.” But now comes the point of interest for our present 
purpose : according to Shakespeare himself (Sonnet LIV.), the 
canker or wild rose has no smell; therefore on this count also it 
follows—or should follow—that the sweet musk-roses of his bank 
—or, again, bower—must be a garden variety. 

Later, no doubt, like the damask rose, the musk-rose became 
a kind of poetical convention ; and to these we shall do well to 
add the woodbine and the bindweed, examined above, and the 
eglantine, to which we now proceed. 

Under this name it occurs in Shakespeare only in Cymbeline 
and these lines from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Here (we 
first note that the word affords a rhyme*) it may be the ‘ briar’ 
of All’s Well, which in summer 


19 Otherwise the canker in Shakespeare means the cankerworm, as in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (II., ii., 3) : ‘ Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds.’ 
This again suggests attention to a garden plant. 

© In Keats, for example (see page 600, below). Also compare Lyte: ‘ It is 
indifferent whether to make them of the wild roses or of the tame.’ 

41 For this important subject see ‘ Shakespeare and Nature ’ (Church Quarterly 
Review, July 1924, p. 225). 
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Shall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as sweet as sharp; 


so in Cymbeline it is the ‘ leaf of eglantine ’ that ‘ outsweetens not 
her breath.’ But we do not seem to have any specified ‘ sweet 
briar’ in Shakespeare. Spenser, in his ‘arber greene dispred’ 
(Faerie Queene, II., v., 29), has ‘The fragrant eglantine did 
spread His prickling arms’ ; but in his fifth Eclogue he mentions 
the ‘smelling brere’ and the ‘swete Eglantine’ almost in the 
same couplet, and evidently as distinct flowers,?* and Milton, 
possibly following Spenser, does put them both into one couplet 
in his L’Allegro,** and again as distinct flowers. But these 
authorities are not to be trusted, and no doubt the musical name 
“eglantine’’ has commended itself to many a poet who was 
indifferent as to its species or even its appearance. And we are 
reminded of a suggestion already made (see pp. 596, 597) if we 
add that the eglantine is one among sundry flowers which have 
become traditions or conventions ; we might almost call them 
poetical ‘ properties.’ And even if Shakespeare was an exception 
under this head, it will again, I think, be evident that the word 
as used by him calls for patient investigation. 

After this brief examination of the flowers individually, we 
may take a more general view of Shakespeare’s bank. Of course, 
we hardly expect to find such flowers on one bank, and in a wood 
near Athens, wherein, moreover, are ‘ apricocks’ and purple grapes, 
for which the season is a little early. All this, as suggested above, 
if I may use a somewhat hackneyed expression—at any rate, as 
far as the Elizabethans are concerned—we may concede to a poet’s 
licence. I surmise, however, that when Shakespeare describes 
this ‘ close and consecrated bower’ he has England first in mind, 
and after that, as we have already conjectured, an arbour in a 
garden rather than a scene in a wood. The time, moreover, is 
midsummer (whatever that may be) ; and his assortment of flowers, 
as we have hinted in what precedes, is perhaps a little too com- 
prehensive for any strictly defined period of the year ; and we are 
reminded of the collection of ‘ vernal flowers’ in Milton’s Lycidas, 
where, however, the grouping is open to more _ serious 
question.*4 

22 On the other hand, Spenser writes : 

‘ woven all above 
With woodbynd flowers and fragrant Eglantine.’ 

38 Where he calls the eglantine ‘ twisted,’ and likely enough is thinking of the 
honeysuckle, or his somewhat ambiguous ‘ woodbine’ or, again, of Shakespeare 
or Spenser. Bacon, I may add, in his Essay, does ample justice to the sweet- 
briar, but never under the name of eglantine. Tennyson, in his ‘ woodbine and 
eglatere,’ uses one of the many older forms of this much-poetised word ; no wonder 
that Keats calls it ‘the pastoral eglantine’ (see page 600)! Bacon, moreover: 
does not mention the woodbine, but only (and more than once) the honeysuckle. 


24 For Jonson and Spenser under this head see the article already referred to, 
namely, ‘Shakespeare and Nature’ (page 591, footnote °, supra), 
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But, returning to Shakespeare, even if, in spite of the fact that 
Titania is ‘ lulled in these flowers’ we grant that they need not 
be regarded as contemporaneous, we still find it difficult to believe 
that any plot of ground in a wood should be thus carpeted and 
canopied, canopied, let us note, with the combined growth of 
three plants : honeysuckle, musk-roses and sweet-briar; and we 
should hardly expect to find them roofing an arbour the floor of 
which was covered with oxlips—at least, not in their wild state ; 
but on this and yet other minor particulars that deserve a fuller 
investigation I lay no further stress; I merely repeat that in 
later plays, The Winter's Tale, for example, Shakespeare gives 
such particulars his studied attention. 

But, with regard to this bank and bower (or arbour), I have yet 
to notice the recent opinion *® of Mr. Dover Wilson, for whose 
textual criticism every student of Shakespeare must be grateful. 
I may be mistaken, but if I understand him aright, he dissociates 
bank from bower, as in the following italicised"quptations, from his 
stage directions (to which others-might, be.added) : ‘ Behwnd, the 
tree a high bank overhung with.crecfers. . . . Titania lies couched 
in her bower beneath the bank’ ; and later, when.she awakes, she 
‘comes from the bower.’ But these; as it must appear from the text, 
are her waking words: ‘ What angel: wakes me from my flowery 
bed ? ’ that is to say, the bank, with its carpet. of flowers, ‘on.which 
she lay when Oberon ‘ streaked her eyes.” * However,-I will here 
leave the question, merely adding that I still venture to associate 
bank with bower ; this, as I think, removes rather than creates 
any difficulty ; and I still venture to keep in my mind’s eye a 
flowery bank ‘ canopied with bowers.’*¢ 

But before proceeding to other examples I should like to recon- 
sider for a moment the licence of ‘a measure of vagueness’ (p. 592) 
which I claimed for Shakespeare under this head of Nature 
work. I think it must often be claimed for poets later than 
the Elizabethans; and if only to give the great dramatist 
whatever may be his due, I will now take an example from 
a modern poet; but on other grounds the passage is quite 
appropriate here, for it has resemblances to these lines from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and, if I am not mistaken, it will 
say the last word on one or two of the flowers that we have 
been examining : 


28 See his notes on A Midsummer Night's Dream in The New Shakespeare 
Cambridge Press, 1924). 

26 So also, I believe, did Shakespeare (and I should think this point of view 
is consistent with stage requirements). Finally, we may ask, ‘ Unless it were so, 
why did the poet describe his bank and its canopy with such a lyrical outburst ? ’ 
It is also worth while to note the ‘ musk-roses ’ in the ‘ flowery bed ’ of IV., i., 3, 
and to point to other seeming ‘ banks ’ in the play, the ‘ dank and dirty ground, 
close to one of them, and so on. 
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I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 

The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves ; 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


I may first note that in this stanza from the famous Ode to a 
Nightingale by Keats the poet seems to be definite as to the time 
of year—‘ mid-May ’—and he speaks of his violets as ‘ fast- 
fading’; but I am not so sure of the situation generally, the 
“beechen green and shadows numberless,’ or the ‘ forest dim’ 
to which he conveys us. If I may trust my memories of my 
native county, Bucks, there is little undergrowth in a beech 
wood ; you would rarely find grass or a thicket or fruit trees, and 
yet more rareiy the eglantine ; the soil is for the most part barren; 
thé-Jeaves of the beech ‘are’so-arranged that, like the woodbine 
of Shakespeare’s arbour, they “ictbid the sun to enter,’ much as, 
in this ode of Keats; the ‘ verdurous glooms’ forbid the moon 
éo enter ; and*further, the uriproductive ground is mostly strewn 
wiih the tough dead leaf-of thé beech. It would at least be hard 
to find anywhere in ‘the depths of a wood of this description such 
an assemblage of plants and flowers as is presented to us in this 
stanza. However, putting aside this objection (as in the case of 
the wild thyme and oxlips of a former page (p. 593, note °)), I think 
it probable that Keats had Shakespeare in his thought, much as 
he seems to be referring to Ovid, in his To Autumn. 

To begin with the musk-rose. Once more it appears to be 
specified as to date, but, as was noted above, is a little conven- 
tional in respect of its title. In another poem he writes: ‘ Sweet 
as a musk-rose upon new-made hay.’ And I confess I am in 
doubt as to what he means by ‘ eldest child’ or again, ‘ coming’; 
certainly, if this is the ordinary wild rose, it is rarely in flower 
before June. 

Significant also, from what we have heard, is the epithet 
‘pastoral’ as applied to the eglantine?’; on the other hand, 
‘ white,’ as a characteristic of hawthorn, seems to be lacking in 
significance. Of the violets we have spoken already. Covered up 
in their own leaves, shall we say ? for such, I think, is the poet’s 
intention. 


27 ‘ Its sides I’ll plant with dew-sweet eglantine 
And honeysuckles full of clear bee-wine . . .’ 
(from a ‘ pastoral’ sketch in Endymion). But I quite think that in his nightin- 
gale ode Keats has in mind Shakespeare’s woodbine rather than his eglantine. 
We may also compare Shelley’s ‘ lush eglantine ’ in The Question. 
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The hawthorn may be said to replace Shakespeare’s woodbine ; 
put, as a final note, I can hardly guess what fruit-tree (or fruit- 
trees) wild is referred to. Possibly it is the sloe, or the wild cherry, 
or the crab-apple. 

I have no space for further comment, though there is much 
that might be added, for Keats is not always exact in his tran- 
scripts from Nature ; and the drift of these remarks may be made 
clearer if I quote from another of his poems. The following occurs 
in Endymion : 

As does the nightingale, up perched high, 


And cloistered among cool and bunched leaves 
She sings but to her mate. 


Here the poet does violence to the natural fact by representing 
the female nightingale as the songster ; and the passage, I think, 
is too circumstantial and deliberate to be excused on the ground 
of tradition and convention. 

Although I have stated above that some of these details merit 
a fuller investigation, it might seem that my examination thus 
far conducted of the ‘ I know a bank ’ passage should be regarded 
as the analysis of hypercriticism, which is as nothing to the poet’s 
totality of impression. On the other hand, I may first point out 
that I deal here with a typical example, which has merely been 
put to a severer test than usual, and that such is natural descrip- 
tion throughout the play: compared with Shakespeare’s later 
work, it is frequently inexact, conventional, traditional ?* ; and to 
detect the artificial basis that now and then underlies the surface 
of plausible reality is sometimes no easy task. It is not easy in 
the case of the following passage, which I will deal with more 
briefly : 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours ; 
(A Midsummer Night’s Dream, II., i., 10-13). 


Here, surely, in spite of the rhymes, we have Shakespeare at 
his best ; his eye, we may say, is on the flower itself, and not on 
books. Yet before we look carefully into the passage, let us 
contrast it with a few lines from the Cymbeline of some fifteen 
years later : 

On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip. 

% We have already (page 593) met with the conventional ‘ femaleivy,’ and may 
compare the hackneyed elm and vine (as in Errors, III., ii., 176) ; and as another 
instance among many we might add the ‘ hindering knot-grass ’ of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (III, ii., 329), a plant which was supposed to have the property of 
hindering growth. 
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We are immediately aware of certain qualities of force and freedom 
that are absent from the lines in the earlier play ; and this earlier 
passage we will now examine a little more closely. Here this item 
(as we may well believe) of the poet’s personal observation js 
decked round with fanciful conventions that are not wholly due 
to the requirements of fairyland, nor the implied allusion to 
Elizabeth’s gentlemen-pensioners ; for instance, the line ‘Ip 
those freckles live their savours,’ though it comes just a little near 
to the fact, may yet be regarded as an example of the pseudo. 
scientific tendency to be noted frequently in Shakespeare’s earlier 
work ; but in the quotation from Cymbeline we have the super. 
lative beauty of beauty unadorned. But both passages are full 
‘of interest, and deserve a yet closer examination. Some critics 
are of opinion that the poet’s colouring— rubies’ in the first 
passage, ‘ crimson ’ in the second—is a little too high for the small 
orange-red blotches that are found at the base of the lobes of 
the limb ?° in most cowslips ; but I am not disposed to carp at any 
excess of colouring. It is the words ‘ savours’ and ‘ drops’ that 
call for some explanation; and we first note the alternative 
‘ freckles,’ as here and in the ‘ freckled cowslip’ of Henry V, 
(V.,ii.,49). Does the poet intend by the word ‘ savours ’ anything 
more than smell? Does he include the honey, the ‘ nectar’? 
Well, neither perfume nor nectar is specially generated by these 
‘ freckles,’ but they may serve to attract and guide insects to the 
nectar glands at the corolla base. The other interesting point is 
the word ‘ drops,’ which is used by the poet as an alternative for 
‘spots.’ Possibly he has in mind the ‘savours’ of the earlier 
play, or its ‘ dewdrops,’ which the fairy hung as ‘ a pearl in every 
cowslip’s ear.’ It is perhaps worth while to quote a few words 
from Gerarde’s description of the Crown Imperial of The Winter's 
Tale: ‘In the bottom of each of the bells there is placed six 
drops . . . resembling in show faire Orient pearls.’ 

But the foregoing investigation of Shakespeare’s famous 
‘bank’ serves another and an equally useful purpose. At the 
outset I called attention to the contrast that would be afforded 
by the later plays; and now, after realising to the full the com- 
parative conventionality and artificiality of the lines from an 
earlier play, we may pass to an equally full realisation of the 
striking difference that is discovered by those passages that were 
written by the poet with the ease, the freedom, the fearlessness 
and the truth of mature genius. One of these I will now quote : 
























































































































With fairest flowers 
Whilst summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 
I’ll sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 










2® Ellacombe by error refers them to the base of the corolla. 
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The azured harebell, like thy veins, no nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweetened not thy breath ; the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill,—O bill, sore shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !—bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 
(Cymbeline, IV., ii., 218-229.) 


It is indeed an extraordinary contrast; the freshness, the 
fearlessness, the reality, the exquisite beauty, of this later passage 
must be apparent to everyone. 

But this example from Cymbeline discovers another element 
of the deepest interest. Elsewhere*® I have made the following 
comment on the well-known passage in Hamlet where the Queen 
is referring to the death of Ophelia : 


Somuch botany, . . . someofitexplanatory, . . . gives evidence. . 
of some ultra-dramatic interest which the poet manifests in these ‘ weedy 
trophies’; he seems to drop the actor for the moment and turn naturalist. 


We may add that on such occasions (let us be thankful for 
them, and they may be counted by the thousand) the poet gets 
the better of the dramatist. (See p. 591, footnote *.) 

It is precisely the same in the passage I have just quoted from 
Cymbeline, but on this occasion the poet himself turns commen- 
tator, and offers us a characteristic apology for ‘ so much botany ’ ; 
for when Arviragus has concluded his dozen lines that describe 
with such eloquence of detail these ‘ strewings fitt’st for graves,’ 
his brother breaks in upon him with some impatience : 


Prithee, have done ; 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 

And not protract with admiration what 

Is now due debt. To the grave, 


This is quite in Shakespeare’s manner of putting in an apology 
for any seeming diffuseness or irrelevance, or (if we may borrow 
the eloquence of Keats) ‘ easing his breast of melodies.’ 

We find it equally marked at the end of the most striking 
of all these passages, the wonderful anthology in The Winter's 
Tale (IV., iv., 70-135). After more than fifty lines of botanical 
parleyings (some of them of an extraordinary abstruseness), 
Perdita naively remarks : 

Come, take your flowers ; 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do 


In Whitsun pastorals ; sure this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition, 


20 ‘ Nature in Shakespeare,’ The Nineteenth Century, September 1922. 
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Passages such as these go far to justify our contention that 
towards the end of his career Shakespeare wrote of Nature with 
a new, a tenderer, and a more trustworthy interest. They als 
seem to prove that flowers especially were a passion to him," 
and that at any opportunity of describing them he would spring 
from the level of his drama and, like Shelley’s skylark, pour his 
full heart from heaven, or near it. 

31 For this subject see especially my article ‘ Shakespeare and Nature’ in the 
Church Quarterly Review, July 1924; also the opinion that Shakespeare was poet 


rather than mere dramatist, which I have expressed more than once since 1895, 


will be found fully stated in the Handbook to the Works of Shakespeare, pp. » 
and 30. 


Morton Lvce, 
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SOPHISTICATION 


My text is from Michael Arlen’s The Green Hat (IV., i., 116) and 
from Ford Madox Ford’s Some Do Not... (II.,i., 196; II.,i., 
415). 
Lady Pynte liked young men to be Healthy and Normal ; Mrs. 
Ammon preferred them to be Original. Lady Pynte liked Boys to be 
Boys; Mrs. Ammon didn’t mind if they were girls so long as they 
were Original. Lady Pynte insisted on Working For the Welfare of 
the People at Large and Not just for Our Own Little Class, she played 
bridge with a bantering tongue and a Borgia heart, she maintained 
that the best place at which to buy shoes was Fortnum and Mason's, 
and if she saw you innocently taking the air of a sunny morning she 
would say: ‘ You are not looking at all well, my good young man. 
Why don’t you take some Clean, Healthy exercise? You ought to 
be Riding.’ That was why one maintained a defensive alliance with 
one’s haddock rather than do the manly thing and dance with Lady 
Pynie. She would say one ought to be riding, and for four years I 
had hidden from Lady Pynte the fact that I did not know how to ride. 
I simply did not dare to confess to Lady Pynte that I could not ride. 
I had already tried to pave the way to that dénouement by confessing 
that I came from the lower classes, but she did not appear to think 
that any class could be so Low as that. 


Being near Tietjens she lifted her plate, which contained two cold 
cutlets in aspic and several leaves of salad ; she wavered a little to 
one side and, with a circular motion of her hand, let the whole con- 
tents fly at Tietjens’ head. She placed the plate on the table and 
drifted slowly towards the immense mirror over the fireplace. 

‘I’m bored,’ she said. ‘Bored! Bored!’ 


‘ If,’ Sylvia went on with her denunciation, ‘ you had once in our 
lives said to me: ‘‘ You whore! You bitch! You killed my 
mother. May you rot in hell for it” . . . you might have done - 
something to bring us together.’ 

Tietjens said : 

‘ That's, of course, true.’ 
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And my subject is—what else with such a text ?—Sophistica- 
tion. 

Not sophistication in the original unencrusted meaning of the 
word, but in the overlaid current understanding of it—an emotional 
rather than an intellectual condition. It isa condition very hard 
to define, since it is emotional, yet sufficiently easy to recognise 
—and admire. To be sophisticated you must be blasé; you 
must be witty ; you must not take anything, especially vice, very 
hard ; you must be gay and casual about problems that unsophisti- 
cated people are earnest about, though you may (here you are 
reaching rarefied heights of sophistication) be as earnest as you 
like about things that average people consider trivial. You must 
show familiarity with the world of High Society, but also amused 
disdain for it ; you must know, and prove that you know, every- 
thing about ordering a dinner in such places as Ciro’s (Monte 
Carlo), the Ritz (Paris), and the Café de Paris (Biarritz). You 
should also be able to let fall—now and then, very carelessly, 
merely because you cannot at the moment think of the English 
word—a French or an Italian or even a German word or phrase; 
but it is not excessively important that you should do this correctly 
or even appropriately ; the effect will be the same anyway. 

‘Among contemporary writers Carl Van Vechten and Ronald 
Firbank are sophisticated ; and so is Michael Arlen, and so is 
Ford Madox Ford (né Hueffer). 

There is one small drawback to sophistication : it is impossible 
without an audience. One cannot pleasurably, perhaps not 
possibly, be sophisticated all alone by oneself. One cannot think 
of a man getting into an unshared bed as sophisticated—I mean 
to say, of course, after his valet has left him. Fiction is full of 
people marooned on desert islands ; but only one writer, M. Jean 
Giraudoux, has ever thought of thus marooning a sophisticated 
character. It was a delicious and fantastic idea, which made 
Suzanne et le Pacifique an irresistibly funny book. 

This disadvantage, however, is not grave, since sophisticated 
people are rarely alone, even at night, and in public are sure of an 
admiring audience. We all admire sophistication in real life, 
and we admire it still more in novels. This is partly because it is 
never quite so perfect and finished in the former as in the latter, 
but chiefly because there is a touch of envy in our admiration for 
sophistication in life, whereas we share flatteringly in that dis- 
played in a novel. We, too, love Iris Storm fastidiously and 
consider Sylvia Tietjens’ complicated vices with tolerant weariness. 
We, too, are of the haut monde and are very offhand about it. 
We, too, have lived very, very hard and exhausted everything 
and have come to look with a mellow amusement on all intensities. 
It is delightful. 
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Unluckily for me, I do not know any sophisticated people in 
real life. I have jealously seen them about, in restaurants and 
places, but I do not know them—or perhaps I should say that 

do not know me. But I know sophistication in novels, 
none better. The sophisticated novelist must be very sophisticated 
indeed to satisfy my fine trained taste. Any momentary lapse 
into ingenuousness, and I am on him like a wolf. Thus, among 
the writers I have mentioned, and among others whom I have not, 
[salute most especially Mr. Michael Arlen ; and this because, more 
perfectly than the others, he knows how a sophisticated novel 
should be written: to wit, in a baroque and decorative prose. 
Mr. Firbank and Mr. Van Vechten may also know this ; but they 
lag far behind Mr. Arlen in turning their knowledge into achieve- 
ment. They do not discover such felicities as: ‘ . and over 
the breast of her dark dress five small red elephants were marching 
towards an unknown destination’; or: ‘The stormy brittle 
sunlight, eager to play with the pearls and diamonds of Van 
Cleef, Lacloche and Cartier, aye, and of Tecla also, chided away 
the fat white clouds, and now the sun would play with one window 
of the Rue de la Paix, now with another, mortifying one, teasing 
another, but all in a very handsome way.’ There you have the 
authentic manner for sophisticated prose. 

The reason why the authentic manner is baroque, even rococo, 
heavily encrusted with ornament, is a melancholy reason. (‘ That 
was a gloomy reason,’ Mr. Arlen would say.) It is that there is a 
certain lack of body in sophistication. To eschew the passions— 
or perhaps not to eschew them, but to smile at them—to be 
polished, suave and unobtrusively superior, is delightful, but 
limits one a bit. Emerson’s assertion that the exclusive man 
excludes no one but himself is doubtless an exaggeration; but 
it is certainly true that the exclusive man does also exclude 
himself. The technique of sophistication in literature is even 
more exacting than the technique of the drama. Let no one fancy 
it easy to write sophisticatedly. It is extremely difficult. A con- 
siderable proportion of the writers in two continents is attempting 


"it; yet one can count the successes on the fingers of two hands. 


There is no mistaking the genuine article in sophistication, for the 
very simple reason that the false is always ludicrous, sometimes 
violently so, sometimes faintly. English, French and American 
bookshops, and once a week the Saturday Evening Post, are half 
full of hilarious attempts at sophistication. It would be a mistake 
to deplore them ; they add to the gaiety of nations. If you care 
for clear laughter with no malice beneath it, and must give up 
one book or the other, which would you sacrifice, Alice in 
Wonderland or The Rosary ? 

Sophistication in literature, then, as (I presume) sophistication 
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in real life, is immensely difficult of attainment ; it demands a 
special skilful technique, a wary sense of humour and a narrow 
selection of material. Therefore, as I have already suggested, its 
manner becomes of great importance. To avoid a lurking sense 
of impoverishment you must be provided with decorative flowers 
to pluck by the wayside. The luxuriously appointed cruise 
around the world on the Avabic (22,000 tons) is not enough; 
you need those side-excursions to Capri, the Balearic Islands and 
the foot-hills of Java. -Once again I salute Mr. Michael Arlen, 
His is the manner. One can be sophisticated without it—Mr, 
Ford is, and M. Paul Morand—but how much better to have it ! 
Let us turn now to the two novels from which I have taken, 
almost at random, my text. The novels themselves I selected 
with considerable care; for, while their sophisticated qualities 


of course overlap, there are certain examples of sophistication in f 


The Green Hat that are wanting in Some Do Not . . ., and a few 
in the latter book that one will not find in the former. Moreover, 
the two books are done in very different manners. 

What, except any one of a score of others from the same book, 
could give a more admirable condensed example of sophistica- 
tion than the passage I have quoted from The Green Hat? The 
narrator introduces you to two ladies—for no reason at all except 
your amusement and his own. One lady has a title, the other has 
not. Excellent! He—TI have to call him ‘ he’ because I do not 
remember that his name is once mentioned in the book—pokes 
good-humoured fun at both, but more especially at the one with 
a title, and then goes on innocently (innocently !) to reveal the fact 
that he comes from the lower classes and does not know how to 
ride. You will go far to find a rarer expression of sophistication. 
For—do you not see ?—the narrator, at his ease in the homes of 
the great, is smiling at class, is actually smiling at riding. This 
is, by consummate inversion, raising snobbishness to a fine art. 
And all in such high spirits. 

You do not get the high spirits in the two passages I have 
quoted from a rather long marital conversation in Some Do Not... 
(you will look for them in vain in that novel) ; but you are given 
a very pretty example of sophistication nevertheless. Sylvia 
Tietjens is of a most awfully good family, and her husband of an 
even better one. People in society are not, by plebeians, supposed 
to throw things at one another. Sylvia does throw something— 
a plate of food—at her husband. Good! Moreover, it hits him. 
But observe! He does not upset the dining-room table and hit 
her back. He remains perfectly calm. And as for Sylvia, she 
drifts slowly towards the enormous mirror over the fireplace 
(good touch, that!) and remarks that she is bored! bored! 
Here, too, you are high in the scale of sophistication. For it is 
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gbvious that to commit a breach of manners, to do something 
that simply is not done, and then only to feel bored, is far more 
sophisticated than to break one of the ten commandments, usually 
the seventh, in the same spirit. Also I call your attention in 
passing to the contents of the plate that Sylvia threw—two cold 
cutlets in aspic and a few leaves of salad. At once elegant and 
efficient. 

The second passage, too, is admirable. The words ‘ bitch’ 
and ‘whore’ are not popularly supposed to be addressed by a 
gentleman to his wife ; nor is the wish that she may rot in hell. 
Yet when Sylvia suggests to her husband that, to ensure their 
mutual happiness, he ought to have addressed her in this manner, 
he says reasonably: ‘ That’s, of course, true.’ Which is all the 
F more to his credit in that for twenty pages his uniform has been 
dripping with oil from the salad that hit his shoulder. 

Here, too, you perceive, you get inversion. These characters 
outrage, and thereby show themselves above, the conventions. 
They always react to stimuli in the opposite way from which 
average people react. They are violent when we should expect 
them to be well-bred, and serene when we expect them to be 
violent. Another example: to ingenuous people the disease 
called syphilis is a shameful thing, to be considered with horror 
and never to be mentioned aloud; to average people it is an 
ethetically disgusting malady and therefore not an available 
subject for conversation. But the characters in sophisticated 
novels talk about syphilis as carelessly as though they were talking 
of a family-tree. 

But is there not in this, you may by now inquire timidly, just 
alittle monotony ? Once the trick is apparent, is it not almost 
as wearisome to watch a man invariably do the unexpected thing 
as to watch him do the expected? There is. Oh, it is! It is 
more wearisome. Because when the expected thing is done for 
any reason more emotional than mere habit it is significant of 
something other than individual dullness; it has roots that 
penetrate down into the dark earthy past of a whole race. Whereas 
to do invariably the unexpected thing, in order to show oneself 
superior and startle an audience, is significant of nothing at all ; 
beneath such behaviour is emptiness. 

Emptiness, indeed, yawns beneath the literature of sophistica- 
tion. There is no probing of truth below the glitter. There 
cannot be, since the glitter is achieved through a superior disregard 
for truth. One would not mind this if the literature of sophistica- 
tion set out only to be elegant amusing nonsense. (And I ought, 
in justice, to say here that if Mr. Ronald Firbank were somewhat 
more amusing his contribution to such literature might fulfil 
that requirement.) But too often it pretends to be investigating 
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truth. And this pretence, even though in some cases it signify only 
a crowning sophisticated inversion, is impertinent and annoying, 

The Green Hat lies open before me at the page of Press com. 
ments which the publisher has seen fit to append. I read: ‘The 
Green Hat is the novel of the year.’ . .. ‘ The most memorable 
novel I have read during the past year.’... ‘I call it the 
finest novel of the last five years.’ . . . ‘Heavens! what alot 
that man knows about men and women—especially women.’ 

If after this broadside one feels slightly giddy one should not 
hold it against Mr. Arlen, who of course is not responsible and who 
distinctly calls The Green Hai a romance; but one would have 
thought that even reviewers might have had a little more insight 
than this into what they had pleasurably read. 

For, leaving on one side the delightful manner of the book, 
consider the material of which it is cleverly built. What and 
whom have we got here? The identical material of those inter- 
minable melodramas which the French (probably in an impotent 
attack on the tyrants of their national life) call ‘ literature for 
concierges,’ and which in England was dear to the hearts of 
Ouida’s public. A glossy world of high society ; someone (just 
as in Under Two Flags, and in how many other long-forgotten 
romances) assuming, for quite inadequate reasons, someone 
else’s sin and suffering bravely as an outcast until a third person 
blurts out the truth (the original touch being that in The Green Hat 
the victim is the heroine instead of the hero, that she suffers from 
a husband’s syphilis instead of from a brother’s embezzlement, 
and that she dies at the end of the book) ; the cruel father separat- 
ing youthful lovers who never, never forget one another (though, 
for the sake of modernity, during their separation the heroine, 
not the hero, leads a scandalous life—which, mind you, is never 
described, since its reality would have been squalid) and come 
together at last, when, in a final triumphant burst of renunciation, 
the heroine surrenders her lover to his wife and commits suicide. 
Sheer melodrama, as false, as quite properly false, as Scénes de 
la Vie de Bohéme or Scaramouche—precisely that sort of thing, in 
fact. And the characters : can you see Hilary, or Guy, or Napier, 
or Venice? Have they three dimensions? Can you walk around 
them? Of course not. You're not (I give Mr. Arlen credit for 
intending) supposed to be able to. And Iris, the radiant, the well- 
beloved, what is Iris? What but a very young man’s dream ofa 
woman—experience plus innocence, a prostitute with the soul of 
a virgin? Go back a generation and you will find her in Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s The Quest of the Golden Girl. 

Well and good. I have ne objection to any of this. I enjoyed 
the book immensely. But, please, let us not take it for F sence 
else than it is. 
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I know almost nothing about Mr. Arlen, I have never even seen 
his photograph ; yet I feel a pleasant personal liking for him. 
He provided me with an amusing book couched in a delightful 
style; and I do not for a moment believe that he himself takes it 
more earnestly than I do or considers it anything other than an 
agreeably up-to-date fairy-tale. If I have pointed out that the 
material of which it is constructed appears to me melodrama, 
not drama, sentimentality, not sentiment, artifice, not life, it is 
only because I wished to express my opinion that this is true of 
all the literature of sophistication, which—not here, but elsewhere 
—frequently presents itself as something more significant. 

A reading of Some Do Not... does not leave me with a 
similar affection for its author. I cannot escape the feeling that 
Mr. Ford takes that book hard! hard! and that in it he set out 
to write a masterpiece. A 

To begin with, there is the style. We have often been told 
that Mr. Ford is a master of style ; and so, in truth, heis. But of 
what use is style all alone by itself? Thestyle of Some Do Not... 
is the grand style, simple, sonorous, purged of affectation, well 
suited to such a novel as War and Peace ; but it is not the right 
style for Some Do Not. . . . Indeed, in my opinion, no style is 
the right style for that novel. Some Do Not. . . has for me all 
the defects of the literature of sophistication, with none of its 
virtues. It is false and pretends to be true ; it is artificial without 
being witty; it is romance without glamour; it is essentially 
literary ; it is without any more sense of humour than that 
required to keep it from becoming ridiculous ; it has not a touch of 
spontaneity ; it is as dreary as it is well done. 

In a negative way the thing is perfect—ever and ever so careful. 
Mr. Ford introduces an incredible Irish priest by saying that he 
‘had a brogue such as is seldom heard outside old-fashioned 
English novels of Irish life ’—thereby protecting himself from the 
start ; he would have been incapable of writing ‘ across the breast 
of her dark dress’ ; and it goes without saying that in his creditably 
meagre use of foreign words he adopts none of the original spellings 
that star Mr. Arlen’s romance (aristocracie, giggolo, and the like), 
Mr. Ford’s prose is compact, sober and restrained. But, since 
this is true, it becomes the more important to discover what it is 
all about. 

I am unable at present to obtain a copy of If Winter Comes 
(one of the advantages that I neglected to chronicle in a recent 
essay on Living Abroad); but I am struck by the similarity 
between the plot of Mr. Hutchinson’s novel, as I remember it, 
and that of Some Do Not .... Mark Something-or-Other was a 
man whom the world in general regarded with indifference as a 


failure, and for whose excellent work somebody else was always 
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getting the credit, but whom a few really fine spirits reverenced, 
So was Christopher Tietjens. Each was unhappily married, 
though (If Winter Comes not being a sophisticated novel) Mark’s 
wife was merely stodgy and insensitive to her husband’s whimsical 
sweetness (bless her heart! she had all my sympathy), while 
Christopher’s Sylvia was—oh, dear me! Each hero loved another 
lady, really appreciative and good, who was eager to sacrifice, in 
Mark’s case her husband (unappreciative devil he was, too!), in 
Christopher’s her virginity. Each hero refused the gift. (‘ Some 
donot’... dothat kindofthing.) In neither case did the hero's 
wife—or anyone else except those few fine spirits—believe in the 
refusal. Each, instead of getting himself profitably embusqué, 
slipped off unassumingly to the war and was badly hurt. Each 
slipped back home again to take up modestly and wearily the old 
round—a good deal hampered in this by all those embusqués who 
had pushed ahead in the meantime. Each, for no obvious reason, 
became a social pariah, was slandered and fairly hounded by the 
world in general—but not, of course, in the sophisticated novel, 
to the point of general hysterics reached in If Winter Comes. The 
endings, naturally, are different. Mark’s wife divorces him, the 
other lady’s husband is conveniently killed in France, and the 
lovers are felicitously united ; Christopher Tietjens’ wife does not 
divorce him, he will not become Valentine’s clandestine lover, 
and he slips off again, even more unassumingly than before, to the 
war—presumably to be killed. 

Here, as unmistakably as in The Green Hat, we have the arti- 
ficial stuff of melodrama. Hardly since Richardson’s Pamela, 
has such feverish importance as in Some Do Not . . . been attached 
to the question of whether a man and a woman will or will not 
have sexual relations. The last two hundred pages of the book 
are virtually devoted to this problem, and to its answer—‘ Some 
do not.’ Personally, i didn’t care in the least. Let them, if 
they wanted to, or not, only, for heaven’s sake, let them and every 
one else stop talking about it! What possible difference could it 
make to me ? 

I am aware that I have written about Mr. Ford’s novel in an 
insufficiently cool manner; but the truth is (as you may have 
guessed) that the book exasperates me. All this cheap sensa- 
tionalism masquerading as a serious study of life! If Winter 
Comes was atrocious, but it was too silly to be excessively annoy- 
ing. By the time one reached the piled-up anguish of the court- 
room scene one was in the best of spirits. But Some Do Not... 
is too carefully done to be silly. Its material is that of any ten- 
twenty-thirty melodrama; but its style is that of Madame 
Bovary. It arouses the same distaste as in the fairy-tale the 
vulgar servant wench who had dressed herself up as the princess. 
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Even so, I have perhaps not accounted adequately for my 
conviction that Some Do Not . . . is fundamentally false. The 
stuff of melodrama sometimes is the stuff of life, as it is sufficient 
to read the daily Press to discover; and occasionally a great 
genius builds up truth out of just such material. He does this, 
of course, by creating real characters. Once a character comes 
dive, the most improbable things may happen to him, and no 
one cares—or doubts them, But Mr. Ford is not a genius, and 
his characters are not real. He describes them neatly and pun- 
gently ; he even visualises them for us, until they stand out as 
sharply as the waxwork figures at Madame Tussaud’s. But that 
isthe end of it. They will not come to life. And even if Mr. 
Ford were the genius that he is not, they could not come to life in 
that stifling atmosphere of sophistication, where effect is every- 
thing and one eye is always on an audience. But then, if Mr. Ford 
were a genius he would not give us that atmosphere; he would 
have something too important to say to trouble with anything 
so small, superficial and glittering, as sophistication. 

The truth about the literature of sophistication is, I think, that, 
since it is at bottom a form of showing off, it can have no dealings 
with truth. In his choice of material the sophisticated writer 
sects what is false—not, like that occasional genius, for some 
other reason than its falsity, or for no reason at all, but precisely 
because it is false, and therefore sure of an easy effect. There is 
tawdriness in this, of course. I wonder whether there is not a 
trace of still another quality. Children especially delight in show- 
ing off. Can it be that there is something a little ingenuous in 
sophistication ? 

CLAUDE C. WASHBURN. 
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ANTIC LITERATURE 


My title, of course, is an illusion. It is also a compliment. One 
takes the Antic Hay of Aldous Huxley as representative of a 
certain kind of modern fiction because it is a vivid and compre. 
hensive example of some of its most peculiar characteristics. It 
is in style and substance a miniature presentment of some of the 
most striking qualities that distinguish the literature of to-day 
from the literature of the day before. If you can succeed in 
explaining it, you will also be able to explain Miss Virginia Woolf, 
Mr. James Joyce, and most of those authors who please the 
literary sophisticated, puzzle the literary painstaking, and offend 
the literary respectable. He would be a bold critic who ventured 
to say that he could interpret to his complete satisfaction any 
movement in art and letters still strictly contemporary. Most 
esthetic criticism is wisdom after the event, which explains why 
its established professors usually spend their time in the discussion 
of movements which have ceased to move. It is not difficult to be 
wise and witty and entirely right about the literature of yesterday, 
and one naturally prefers to be wise and witty and entirely right; 
it is so infinitely more agreeable than to grope and fumble with 
tendencies which are still indefinite and symptomatic, of which 
few can perceive the origin and no one can predict the end. The 
thing, however, must be done. Criticism is like astronomy. It 
cannot hope to achieve the dignity of a useful science until it can 
predict the movements of the literary bodies. It is not the task 
of a critic to exclaim that Mr. Galsworthy is in the ascendant 
to-day. He must turn from the agreeable pastime of accounting 
for his delight in masterpieces like The Forsyte Saga or the preface 
to Androcles and the Lion in order to follow Ulysses in his progress 
from Homer and Tennyson into the epic of Mr. Bloom. 

There is, of course, one very easy and immediate way of dealing 
with literary movements that shock the taste and disturb the 
values established by their predecessors, and it is the way usually 
taken in extreme cases by most self-respecting communities. If 
Mr. Bloom landed at Folkestone he would be arrested by the 
police, and his arrest would be defensible as an act of self-preserva- 
tion on the part of English society and English letters as repre- 
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sented by the Director of Prosecutions and the more reputable 
publishing houses of London. Some of Mr. Bloom’s contem- 
poraries, seeking admission to the English theatre, would be 
denied so much as the privilege of a public prosecution. The 
Lord Chamberlain would see to that. And these official activities 
would be no more than a natural expression of the attitude of the 
majority of decent folk when suddenly asked to realise that their 
accepted ideas and feelings concerning God and man were not 
necessarily immutable laws of nature. It is a comfortable 
attitude, and it completely solves the problem for those who 
accept it. There is no need to ask the regnant majority for an 
explanation of Mr. Huxley’s Antic Hay. Its answer is simply to 
make hay of Mr. Huxley. 

One sometimes wishes it were as easy as all that. Mr. Bloom 
of Ulysses is very obviously an indecent creature. So is Mr. 
Gambrinus of Antic Hay. There is filth upon the modern page 
unexampled since Rabelais, and sufficient blasphemy to fit out a 
missal for Beelzebub. Sensitive gorges would frequently be 
spared if we might, with so many honest and intelligent folk, 
simply cast these things aside as the unclean fancies of the abnor- 
mally depraved, precisely as our predecessors cast Ibsen aside 
and as Jeremy Collier cast aside Congreve and his rout of Belial. 
The only argument against such an easy and convenient course is 
that it would make an end of all art and letters within twenty 
years. Authors would all be reduced to imitating the classics. 
Musicians and painters would be obliged to give up any real 
attempt to express the form and spirit of their generation, which 
is the only thing that can keep any sort of art fertile and produc- 
tive. For art cannot be reproduced by an inbreeding of master- 
pieces. A work of art is very like a mule, an excellent creature, 
but incapable of reproducing its kind. 

It is by no means an easy matter to defend some of the most 
vital and characteristic works of contemporary art from the 
accusations of the majority. It is no use denying any of the 
major counts in the indictment, We must begin by frankly facing 
the facts, and making the necessary concessions. None of the 
accepted formule will meet the case. The old defence of discord 
‘as a necessary preliminary to harmony, the admiration of fair 
lilies that spring from corruption, the recognition of blemishes in 
detail which emphasise the beauty of the whole, the old defence 
of ugliness as an essential element in beauty—none of these 
phrases so much as scratch the surface of the problem. On the 
contrary, they are in flat contradiction with the works which they 
profess to defend and to explain. We have to admit that there 
is in nearly all the strictly contemporary work. with which we are 
dealing discord, disease and ugliness, which cannot by any-stretch 
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of ingenuity be brought into relation with the harmony and health 
and beauty which we associate traditionally with a work of art, 
There is, in fact, no very evident defence for many of the mazi- 
festations of the contemporary spirit except that these things, 
having occurred to certain minds, having issued from human souls, 
having sprung from the imaginations of persons presumably more 
sensitive to life than their less articulate fellow-creatures, cannot 
be arbitrarily excluded from the field of art. 

The older theologians defended pain and evil as a necessary 
element in a divine scheme, discoursing of a heavenly synthesis 
into which these things would be ultimately fitted. Such reason. 
ing would be regarded by the younger spirits of to-day, if they wer 
in the habit of listening to theologians, as merely adding God's 
insult to His injury. Discord, ugliness, depravity, pain, and evil, 
cannot, in modern art, be regarded as elements of a larger harmony, 
Discords in modern music are discords, not a preparation of 
concords, and I defy any musical ear, however fine, that listens 
to Stravinsky’s octet for wind instruments to resolve them into 
anything else. The evil in modern art is evil for its own sake, 
a positive and not a negative element, an independent and 
prevailing force, not an indirect process or discipline towards 
good. 

Nor can we explain this evil and ugly element in modem 
art as due to a passion of the satirist, a desire to hold up for 
execration the thing he wishes to destroy. Our modern author 
is not piously using his evil to point a moral or to illustrate an 
ethical purpose. Any attempt to explain his more characteristic 
performances as springing from a desire to scourge the vices of 
his time, as permitting evil to be done that good may come, 
would be wholly disingenuous and absurd. 

Nor can we apply to this modern work the justification which 
almost entirely covered most of the work of Wilde and his con- 
temporaries, who so flagrantly shocked a previous generation. 
These young men quite honestly hated the stuffiness and hypocrisy 
from which they emerged. Their praises of sin were an invocation 
to battle with the pharisees. They were out to disturb the 
morality of their time because they esteemed it a hateful morality. 
They celebrated one sort of evil in order to drive out another. 
They did not present evil for its own sweet case. Their art was 
a gesture of social defiance, and they were fundamentally as 
orthodox as the enemy with whom they were so brilliantly at issue. 
This is shown by the fact that their leader in the Ballad of Reading 
Gaol ended his literary career with a sermonette. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw wrote a play called The Devil’s Disciple and prefaced it 
with an essay on diabolian ethics. But there is not a trace of 
genuine diabolism in the play. His hero’s cult of the devil is, 
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in fact, no more than a moral attitude superior to that of those 
who profess the cult of Christ. The whole thing is an essay in 
moral values. There is no idea of presenting evil for its own sake. 

The old literary labels and explanations are, in fact, all equally 
inadequate. Realism is entirely beside the point. The older 
critics, pressed by the older champions of formal morality and 
formal beauty, accounted for the presence of evil and ugliness in 
the art of their time by pleading that art must reflect the com- 
plexity and diversity of life. In life there is depravity and pain, 
and there must be depravity and pain in art if art is to be at all 
complete and sincere. The critics who used this argument were 
usually begging the question, but, even though we used the formula 
with a scrupulous avoidance of its fallacies, it would break down 
at once in dealing with any really representative work of the 
younger writers. The authors themselves would be the first to 
repudiate any such defence. Nothing could be less realistic than 
the art with which we are dealing. Literature has turned its 
back on realism as definitely as music has turned its back on 
the ‘ programme.’ Stravinsky exhausted musical realism in 
Petrouchka. His later compositions can be directly referred to 
nothing objective, either for form or substance, beyond the need 
to express something within himself that cannot be otherwise 
conveyed than by the means of the moment. You may invent a 
new label for this—call it expressionism or the like. But that is 
merely playing with words. All art is expressionism. The 
question for the critic is to discover what it is expressing and 
whether the means are adequate. 

There is yet another point at which the old defences of art 
offensive to the ordinary moral sense of its contemporaries breaks 
down. It used to be argued that art was independent of morality, 
that in the achievement of the beautiful it might break every 
commandment in the decalogue. There were beautiful sins, 
zsthetically better worth while than all the virtues of suburbia. 
Wit was sufficient excuse for wickedness, and purity of form was 
an adequate defence for impurity of substance. He would be a 
bold critic who set out to find a justification for the impurity of 
Ulysses in its purity of form, or for the wickedness of Mr, 
Gambrinus in the wit of his pneumatic underclothing. 

It is, of course, necessary, in using words like ‘ discord,’ ‘ ugliness’ 
and ‘evil,’ to bear in mind that they have been employed again and 
again by serious critics in the past, and are usually employed by 
readers at large, as mere epithets of censure that evade the ques- 
tions at issue. Beethoven and Wagner excruciated the ears of 
their contemporaries with progressions which now induce a 
pleasant day-dreaming in eupeptic stockbrokers and languishing 
schoolgirls. Gauguin offended the academicians as gravely as 
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Flaubert offended the magistrates. The normal person will 
qualify as discordant anything to which his ear is unaccustomed, 
as ugly anything which does not conform with a convention which 
his eye is immediately able to recognise. Harmonies finer than 
those they are displacing, beauty more complex or merely less 
fashionable than that received by the majority, have invariably 
been denounced as discordant and ugly by the established arbiters 
of taste; and revolutionary moralists are almost invariably 
denounced by their predecessors. If, therefore, as a person more 
advanced than myself, you tell me that there is no discord in 
Stravinsky’s octet, no ugliness in Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses, no evil in 
Mr. Huxley’s Antic Hay, I must respectfully bear this in mind, 
and congratulate you on having reached a complex and exalted 
state of being to which for the moment I am unable to aspire. 
But somehow I do not think you are at all likely to take up that 
position. You are more likely, if you are honestly confronting 
the problem before us, to admit the pain and squalor which deform 
contemporary art, even while you feel that it expresses something 
which comes nearer home to you, which is for you more significant, 
more expressive of your own immediate hour, than anything 
which went before. Arbiters of taste and morality have frequently 
used injurious epithets which signified nothing except that those 
employing them happened to be born, say, in 1865 instead of 
in 1895. But such critics sincerely despised the art which they 
denounced. I think that here we may claim to be informed by 
an entirely different spirit. We are not attempting to show that 
modern art is of no possible account, but to discover how it comes 
to be the natural esthetic expression of the contemporary mind. 
Those for whom the use of words like ‘ ugly ’ and ‘ evil’ is merely 
a chronological accident begin from a totally different point of 
view. All this contemporary art is for them something almost 
deliberately perverse—a deformation of life, and not an expression. 
This is not the attitude of the present inquiry, and I do not think 
we are liable to the chronological fallacy. Here we are quite 
definitely starting from the assumption that this is art which is 
probably significant. 

The application of any of the old esthetic or moral tests to 
modern art has ceased to be of any real assistance because the 
new art represents a complete break with the old morality and 
the old esthetics. As compared with the difference between 
Mr. Huxley and Oscar Wilde, the difference between Oscar Wilde 
and Alfred Tennyson becomes almost negligible. Wilde and 
Tennyson were two sides of the same shield—current orthodoxy 
on the one side, and on the other an individual heterodoxy which 
was closely related to the orthodoxy as every reaction is related 
to the movement from which it recoils. Given Tennyson, Wilde 
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was inevitable; given Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Shaw was 
inevitable. But you cannot relate Mr. Huxley or Mr. Joyce with 
any of their predecessors, or account for them by the mere process 
of reaction. Their evil is not a recoil from anybody else’s good, 
and their ugliness is not a challenge to anybody else’s beauty. 
And this brings us to perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of this modern work, namely, that it definitely brings back the 
devil—the devil, be it noted, not as a tolerated foil to a beneficent 
Providence, but as an independent, active and positive individual. 
The resurrection of the devil implies a revolution in almost every 
field of human endeavour and speculation. It has been assumed 
for generations that evil was merely a negative condition—no 
more than the thwarting of a positive process of amelioration. 
Wickedness was an aberration, ugliness a deformation, the deadly 
sins a perversion of the capital virtues and every sinner an unsuc- 
cessful saint. Evil was merely a mistake, discord merely an 
error, pain no more than a temporary failure in the relation of 
sentient life to its material environment. All popular criticism 
of art and morality in the nineteenth century was based on a 
conscious or unconscious assumption that the devil had ceased to 
exist. Evil and ugliness in art were not so much explained as 
explained away. It was assumed that they had no right to be 
there. The amiable pre-Victorian optimists were so entirely sure 
that the devil had ceased to exist that their whole political system 
was based on the assumption that it was only necessary to set 
men free to do as they pleased, and all would inevitably be well. 
When it was seen that this assumption landed society in the 
unspeakable horrors of the industrial revolution, and when it was 
realised that men did not necessarily become angels on removing 
their clothes, the doctrine of human perfectibility and of the purely 
accidental character of evil was modified. But the modification 
did not go very far. Confident faith in a benevolent process of 
natural evolution gave way to an equally confident faith in the 
evolutionary process if intelligently and deliberately controlled. 
Evil was still a purely negative conception—the fly of Beelzebub, 
god of flies, in the heavenly ointment of an increasing purpose. 
But in the last few years the devil has come quite definitely 
into his own again. In the literature we are discussing evil is not 
a tolerated blemish. There is no attempt to bring it into con- 
formity with good. It is evil militant, often triumphant. The 
devil is no longer upon a leash. He is veritably loose again, and, 
to quote the title of a new novel by a young author who among 
so many others illustrates our present thesis, his name is legion. 
He has his dominion and his rights. To apologise or to account 
for him, as was the custom of a previous generation, is against the 
whole spirit of the movement we are describing. This modern 
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art renders to evil the things that are evil. The devil has his 
empire and his devotees. Ugliness, a brooding Narcissus, dotes 
upon the margin of his horrid pucl. So far have we got from doing 
evil in order that good may come that we find our contempo 
heroes doing good that evil may come. The image of the lily 
rooted in corruption, used in the old fashion, returns like a 
boomerang to brain the unfortunate moralist, for to-day it is 
often the lily that enhances the corruption, and not the corruption 
that flowers into the lily. Take the affair of Mr. Gambrinus with 
the gentle Emily. One can imagine a reader of the older dispen- 
sation sighing that here at last he had found an idyll to redeem 
the squalor of our hero’s pilgrimage, a serene and becoming 
justification of the elfin lusts and profanities through which he 
had been so merrily conducted. Conceive his dismay on finding 
that this fleeting idyll is used almost at once as the theme of an 
even more diabolic series of variations, that the gentle Emily is 
merely a momentary lapse from the triumphant diabolism of our 
hero’s career, for which the devil exacts an immediate and 
certainly an adequate atonement. It was the custom of the 
divine moralists to show evil momentarily victorious in order that 
God’s victory might be the more signally exhibited. Mr. Huxley 
does precisely the opposite. He allows us an interlude wherein 
the ordinary human virtues are for a moment in the ascendant 
in order that the devil’s subsequent opportunities may be the 
more complete. It is no longer the devil that is tolerated, allowed 
upon sufferance to tempt mankind in order that divine power 
may be the more gloriously asserted. It is the devil himself who 
suffers God for a moment to tempt the devil’s creature, so that 
the devil may have the better sport. In the literature of a 
previous generation the pastime of playing cat and mouse with 
human souls was reserved for a benevolent Providence, and the 
devil himself was merely a bigger mouse than any of the others. 
Now, however, it is the turn of the Prince of Darkness to be a 
sportsman of souls. 

Mr. Coleman of Antic Hay is the sort of person who in the 
time of Paracelsus would have celebrated a black mass. His 
blasphemies are deliberately in praise of his infernal master. 
Mr. Bloom of Ulysses is equally committed. Presuming that as 
a law-abiding citizen you have not obtained a copy of this por- 
tentous work, you have only to turn to the Portrait of an Artist 
to realise that Mr. Joyce is thoroughly alive to the devil and the 
probabilities of damnation. Almost any of the younger novels 
will show you the cloven hoof. In the novel entitled My Name is 
Legion, by Mr. Morgan, the devil is felt as one of the principal 
characters. ‘ Don’t you realise that it’s over the spirit the devil, 
too, has power ?’ is the sentence from which it springs. Or take 
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Mr. Geoffrey Dennis—a young author with two books to his name 
which have been loudly and justly praised by the alerter critics. 
His second novel, Harvest in Poland, is filled with black magic 
and infernal powers, and leads in a crescendo of spiritual horrors 
to a vision of human history that definitely proclaims the devil’s 
might and puts him on equal terms with God : 


And as I listened, after many million years, I heard the voice of God 
saying, ‘Let us make man in Our image, after Our likeness,’ and as I 
watched and saw, God created man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him. 

And coevally, uttering each syllable with Him, I heard the voice of 
Satan saying, ‘ Let us make man in Our image, after Our likeness,’ and I 
saw the hands of the Devil create man in His own image, in the image of 
Satan created He him. 

And two new hordes of black things crowded the planet before me. 

And the kindreds of God moved nearer, and the kindreds of Satan 
moved nearer, and joined in marriage, and made the human race: cross- 
breds with the blood of God and of Devil in their veins, the breath of Devil 
and God in their hearts. 


One of the best illustrations of what is implied by the formula 
of evil for its own sake is to be found in Shakespeare’s character 
ofIago. Critics have racked their brains in trying to find adequate 
motives for Iago’s villainy, and actors have exhausted their 
ingenuity in drawing attention to such logical motives as appear 
to be expressly indicated in the text. Iago, they say, was jealous 
of Cassio’s advancement ; suspected his wife of adultery with 
Cassio and the Moor ; was envious of Cassio’s easy and successful 
gallantry. Many critics, finding these motives either monstrous 
or inadequate, have said that Iago is a blot on the play ; that he 
is no more than a piece of antiquated theatrical machinery ; that 
humanly he is impossible and even absurd. The same things are 
said, more or less, of Edmund in Leay ; and the same would 
equally have been said, if critics had ever troubled their heads 
about the matter, of all the defunct transpontine melodramas 
that thrilled the great public prior to the coming of the cinema. 
Such criticism misses precisely that element in Iago and his peers 
which has recently returned into modern literature. The whole 
point of Iago is that his evil is evil for its own sake. It has no 
need of motive or excuse. It is as natural and as simple as a child 
at play. Iago positively enjoys being a villain. It is true that 
in his soliloquies he gives himself reasons for his villainy, but that 
is only because evil, as well as good, naturally seeks to justify 
itself intellectually. But Iago’s reasons are not the cause of his 
villainy ; they are simply an intellectual exercise. The really 
important thing about them is not that they seek to explain the 
acts to which they relate, but that they give reasons for those acts 
which are entirely fanciful and at the same time hideously and 
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grotesquely evil in themselves. Iago likes to play with the notion 
that his wife is unfaithful with Cassio. It gives him the same kind 
of pleasure as a devotee derives from the lives of the saints or any 
normally generous mind from a story of heroes. It adds to his 
enjoyment, to the pleasure he takes in the planning and compassing 
and contemplation of his wickedness. Iago, like Edmund, goes 
to his villainy with a sol-fa-la, lighthearted as a kitten, with the 
zest of a spirit free to express itself without stint. The only real 
motive of his villainy is the one that slips out of him quite naturally 
towards the close. He hates Cassio because Cassio ‘ has a daily 
beauty in his life,’ which means that he hates Cassio because evil 
is antipathetic to good. Shakespeare’s audience understood Iago 
because at that time the devil had not yet disappeared from art 
and morality. The notion that a man possessed with the devil 
might do evil just for the fun of the thing was at that time familiar 
and unquestioned. 

Keep the fact well in mind that Iago thoroughly enjoyed his 
contribution to the tragedy of Othello, for you will find in modem 
diabolism an equally unreasoning pleasure of the children of 
darkness in their characteristic manifestations. Mr. Gambrinus, 
planning the unseemliness of Rosie’s pilgrimage from the Crebillon 
sofa to the embraces of Mr. Coleman, finds it the most enormous 
fun. It is anirresistible lark from beginning toend. Mr. Huxley, 
in fact, like all his younger contemporaries, gives the devil his due 
in the ancient and proper sense of allowing the devil to enjoy 
himself and to assert himself, and not in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century sense of trying to establish on his behalf mitigating 
moral circumstances. It is the glory of the devil to be just as 
black as he is painted, and his comment on all efforts to attribute 
to him the ‘ blessed condition ’ with which Cassio invested Desde- 
mona would be the comment of Iago himself : ‘ Blessed condition ! 
Blessed fig’s end !’ 

It is to be noted that our younger contemporaries are content 
to leave side by side, hopelessly at issue, their good and evil, their 
ugliness and beauty. They make no attempt to relate or to 
reconcile them, to place them in a comprehensible and harmonious 
system of esthetic and moral values. They are equally sensitive 
to the two conflicting manifestations, exhibiting both with an 
equal zest, and leaving them to establish their own supremacy in 
their own way. The eagle and the serpent are presented, each 
with his peculiar glory. The same care is devoted to the feathers 
of the one as to the scales of the other. You will find in a book 

like Antic Hay pages of delight in serene and beautiful things 
interleaved with pages which show an equal zest for every con- 
ceivable abomination. The explanation of this is to be found in 
the Manichean dichotomy implicit in the author’s moral and 
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esthetic attitude, and it prepares us to go a step further in 
analysing both the form and substance of this modern work. 

Not long ago a modern author proclaimed of the poet that it 
was his privilege and justification ‘ to see life steadily and see it 
whole.’ Perhaps it is more difficult for poets and authors, looking 
pack on a period that includes the Great War, to preserve the 
steadiness and equanimity of their predecessors. At the present 
moment there is hardly a moral, social, or esthetic truth which 
has not been shaken to its foundations. The whole spiritual 
system of Christendom, to look no further than that, is shattered, 
and for the moment there is no great synthetic prophet, no great 
constructive mind, no poet or philosopher, able to piece together 
the fragments into any sort of significant pattern. Except for 
those who continue to repeat mechanically the doctrines which 
failed utterly of their purpose when most they were needed, or 
those who are pitifully subdued to the childish quackeries of 
parlour mystics, men and women of to-day are confronted by a 
world without unity or design. And it is naturally the most 
sensitive spirits who most acutely feel its shattering diversity. 
In every field of art and science and speculation we have become 
analytic, absorbed in a piecemeal contemplation of phenomena. 
We hold with Ahenobarbus that ‘every moment serves for the 
matter that is then born in it.’ Not only is there no attempt to 
relate good and evil; there is neither the desire nor the capacity 
to give form or coherence to anything whatever. The modern 
author simply surrenders himself to the multiplicity of which he 
is so vividly aware, allowing himself to be led along by a merely 
mechanical association of ideas, by a wilfully uncontrolled 
introspection. Either he is borne on a stream of the things 
that pass him objectively, or on a current of sensations and 
thoughts that flow subjectively. There is no attempt to con- 
fine life within formal limits, to observe the fixed boundaries 
of form or logic. Here we find an author depicting for us the 
minute progress of a snail over a garden bed, one piece of life 
being as good as another. Or it is the unspeakable Milly Bloom 
floating resistless on the stream of her thoughts through an 
unfinished sentence of some 25,000 words. Mr. Huxley, in the 
opening chapter of Antic Hay, merely follows the bent of the time 
in allowing Mr. Gambrinus in his chapel pew to yield to the current 
of his amusingly disconnected reflections. The word that most 
often recurs to the reader of such pages is the word ‘ surrender’ : 
surrender to the world outside, in which the author becomes 
minutely objective and entirely subdued by the isolated event or 
appearance, or surrender to the consciousness within, in which 
the unrestrained progress of images, thoughts and sensations has 
almost the quality of hallucination. In either case there is no 
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So intimately are they engaged with this diversity that any sort 
of formal canon or mental inhibition seems a treason to the 
prevailing moment of their inspiration. This is true in the 
abstract realm of music as in literature. Stravinsky, beginning 
as a writer of music according to a programme, has reached the 
point when he cannot endure any check upon his freedom, either 
in form or substance. His combinations at each particular 
instant are designed for their particular end without reference 
to any literary content or harmonic scheme. It is exactly this 
wilful surrender to the moment which distinguishes all the younger 
art from the art hitherto described as modern. There is a com- 
plete break, for example, between the later Scriabin and the later 
Stravinsky, the method and inspiration of Stravinsky being an 


effort to limit or define the material in accordance with precop. entin 
ceived models and forms, with accepted standards or prejudices, achie 
with a professed doctrine or philosophy. Each moment and ett 
object belongs to itself, is justified of itself, and has no nece 4 
part in a general plan. The conscience of the artist is satisfied - 
if he is faithful in detail, if his object or moment is rendered cm 
vividly and exactly, if his sentences float on the stream of his rial 
consciousness like an eggshell responding to every drift and eddy, = 
The fact from which we started, namely, that ugliness and evil 
exist in this literature for their own sake, unrelated to any esthetic - 
or ethical purpose of the writer, is only one aspect of the general sera 
fidelity to detail, irrespective of general consequences, which is = 
the peculiar quality of modern work. th , 
But you will ask: Can this be art ? Is it not a negation not P 
only of art but of human reason and human will? What becomes sib 
of the divine discourse looking before and after in this helpless ° 
surrender to things as they are ? ik 
Deny it the name and quality of art just as you please. But 
it is undoubtedly an expression of the age, and just as certainly pi 
it is a sign of life and of hope for the art of the future. An essential fre 
condition for the production of art is that the artist should be id 
sensitive to the life of his time, free to receive its impression, ‘. 
intensely aware of the world and of his fellows. Art is only hi 
utterly and irremediably dead when its professors are bound by a 
the classical tradition; and when, obedient to canons devised 
from the study of their predecessors, they live fastidiously apart e 
in a levitical seclusion. Better to depict with fidelity the litter y 
in a neglected area of Pimlico than to sit in a well-appointed library : 
inditing impeccable odes in the manner of Dryden or experiment- k 
ing with the Swinburnian anapest. Hope for the near future i 
of our literature lies precisely in the fact that the more sensitive ‘ 
spirits of the day were never more passionately aware of the ' 
diversity of life, its evil with its good, the ugliness with the beauty. , 
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entire negation of everything which his predecessor attempted or 
achieved. Scriabin planned vast philosophies and worked 
according to a musical system mathematical in its logic and 
ision. Stravinsky in his later chamber music has no philo- 
y and no musical method. He produces a succession of 
combinations which you must follow, if you can, as you follow 
any other modern Ulysses. The moment exists for itself, and it 
is useless seeking to place it in a system. 

The almost mystical devotion of the modern artist to detail, 
corresponding with the increasingly analytical movement in 
science and the breakdown of all the established syntheses in 
religion and philosophy, appears at first sight like a counsel of 
despair, a purely negative recoil from the confident doctrines of 
the assertive evolutionists of the previous generation. But is the 
movement so entirely negative as it seems? Is it essentially 
pessimist ? Certainly it is destructive in appearance, but even 
the imperturbable old Persian recognised that it was necessary to 
break the sorry scheme of things entire if it should ever become 
necessary to mould it nearer to the heart’s desire. The modern 
artist, feeling instinctively that modern life has been knocked into 
fragments, that the religious, moral, intellectual and esthetic 
ideas on which the art and polity of the nineteenth century were 
based are, in their pre-war forms, stunned or shattered, finds 
himself unconsciously driven to play with the pieces. Unable to 
contemplate an ordered and lovely system, he finds his compen- 
sation in an abnormal sensitiveness to its momentary and detached 
manifestations. And he yields to this impulse with an engaging 
confidence, with the optimism of a child, which takes each sensa- 
tion and discovery as it presents itself, without favour or fear, 
absorbed in the interest of disparate phenomena, delighted with 
individual things. The new art is almost a return to that state 
of innocence which knew neither good nor evil, neither honour nor 
shame. The filth on the page is as innocent as the prettiness. 
There is in both a schoolboy quality which is young and vital and 
full of promise. This modern art has undoubted faith—a blind 
and wholly unsystematic faith in the moment and the object. 

Let it be granted that in such conditions great art is impossible. 
But let us be equally sure that the art we have is alive and that it 
is the necessary preliminary to a synthesis that cannot long be 
delayed. The conditions for a renaissance are, in fact, more 
favourable to-day than they were before the catastrophe of 1914. 
Twenty years ago art was in that peculiar state of decadence which 
reveals itself in excessive devotion to forms and systems, in the 
belief that one can achieve vital art by simply substituting new 
conventions for old ones. The musical programmes, art cata- 
logues, and prefaces of those days bristled with manifestoes. 

Vor. XCVITI—No. 584 ss 
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People discussed not so much the works of art that were offered 
for their delight as the theory or fashion according to which they 
were produced—cubism, futurism, the whole-tone scale. The 
new movement is almost innocent of this dreary academism. It 
is running to the opposite extreme, allowing form to be dictated 
by substance rather than forcing substance into the limits of form, 
This is the more healthy condition. The human imagination 
abhors a chaos, and the new forms will be found which are neces- 
sary to its vital needs. The important thing is that the younger 
artists are facing life in all its complexity undismayed and with 
eyes alert for all its aspects, giving to each element an independent 
standing and value, almost indifferently recording its good and 
evil, equally sensitive to all its aspects. The spirit of the enter- 
prise is one of confident adventure and a kind of primitive glee; 


My men like satyrs grazing on the lawns 
Shall with their goat feet dance the antic hay. 


Art is trying to begin again, and the results cannot be fully known 
for at least another generation. 


JOHN PALMER. 





AMONG THE DEAD 


DurinG the troubled war years many people, not of the pro- 
nouncedly criminal class, found their way into prison, and the 
results of their observation and experience have helped to throw 
light on a dark corner of our social life. As I had experience of 
three prisons, I make no apology for the plain, unvarnished story 
here presented, but hope that what I have to say may be of use 
to the social investigator as well as to those who have merely a 
natural interest in human affairs. 

On passing through the iron gates of a prison for the first 
time I was taken to the reception room, stripped and examined 
for identification marks. My clothes were put in one bag, my 
small property in another, then, with a sheet wrapped round me 
Bedouin Arab fashion, I went to the bath. In a surprisingly 
short time after going in at one door I was stepping out of another, 
dressed in the broad-arrowed suit of a convict. The grim massive 
gate and high walls of the prison conspire to produce a sinking 
feeling, but it is not, I think, until the prisoner exchanges his own 
clothes for the drab prison suit that he really feels among the lost. 

After coming from the bath, twenty or thirty of us sat on 
wooden forms, in our ill-assorted clothes, waiting for medical 
inspection. It was araw November night, and we sat and shivered 
in the draughty hall, partly dressed—for the warder instructed us 
to leave buttons undone to make the doctor’s task a speedier one, 
Here we waited for two hours till we were completely chilled, then, 
after a perfunctory examination, we were sent to our ice-cold cells. 
As additional punishment this may be explained, but every man’s 
health would have benefited by missing that examination. 

The dim arched passages of the prison had a sombre beauty 
as of a medizval cloister, in sharp contrast to the ugliness of the 
tiers of cells in the prison halls, which looked like rows of iron- 
bound dovecotes. I passed along these gloomy galleries with a 
warder jangling keys at my side. He stopped; and there was a 
harsh grating in the lock of an ironclad door as it swung open. 

‘Get in!’ he commanded gruffly. 

I got in, and then I made out the shadowy form of a fellow 
unfortunate sleeping on his plank bed on the floor of the cell. 
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I could just distinguish his outline by a wan streak of light that 
wavered through the small barred window. 

‘Come out!’ the warder ordered, noticing that the cell was 
occupied. We went on till we discovered an empty cell. Then 
I bumped the bedboard down and followed the unknown’s 
example. 

After the first day I knew the life of the prison, for in prison 
every day is just like the one that comes before and that will 
come after. The prison wakes to a new day with a series of thuds 
and rattles—there is the sound of opening cell doors as the warder 
comes along to see if the prisoners are still alive, followed bya 
convict ‘ cleaner ’ with a can of water, who fills up each prisoner's 
tin, which is put outside the cell door ready for him. The next 
point of interest is breakfast—a pint of coarse oatmeal and a small 
roll of hard brown bread. Work follows, then dinner, which 
has a little more variety. The third and last meal, in the evening, 
consists of bread and oatmeal, as in the morning, except that 
after a few weeks a convict receives cocoa instead of porridge for 
the evening meal. 

Work—sewing mailbags, picking fibre, and so on—is done in 
the cell, the available space of which is often still further reduced 
by the presence of a treadle sewing machine. Exercise—three- 
quarters of an hour—is taken round and round the prison ring, 
with prisoners walking in single file, about five paces apart, one 
behind the other. The‘ silence rule ’—always in force in prison— 
is strictly maintained. After a month or six weeks a man may 
work in ‘ association,’ that is, he may be taken to a workshop, 
or a shed, and there sit on a stool in a row of convicts, either 
sewing mailbags or working a machine, with a warder on a raised 
platform, always on the watch to see that there is no talking. 
During my first sentence, of 112 days, I had none of this working 
in ‘association.’ Instead, for the latter half of my sentence I 
was allowed to work with my cell door ajar. The conditions of 
‘ association ’ were, however, so degrading—the warder watching 
like a cat watching a mouse, each man searched before he goes 
back to his cell to see if he has stolen anything—that I preferred 
to work alone rather than to have this mockery of ‘ association.’ 

One of the greatest boons to the prisoner who reads is the 
prison library. During the most rigorous part of the sentence— 
the first few weeks, before the prisoner has qualified by good 
conduct and industry for his monthly letter and visit, which help 
to break the monotony—he gets but little consolation from reading, 
For the first month I had an elementary school history and an 
equally elementary arithmetic, and after the first month the 
librarian changed the history primer for a book on electric bells, 
in which I had not the slightest interest, though in conditions of 
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solitary confinement I read these over and over again. Later 
when I became entitled to fiction I seized on it eagerly. I well 
remember reading my first novel in prison after about two months’ 
imprisonment. It gave me the same sensation as I experienced 
on eating my first good meal after returning from a famine area. 
[thought it was a masterpiece, though I believe now it was a very 
mediocre book. But it spoke to me in the only human tones I 
had heard within those walls, and made my barred window, my 
bedboard, stool, the four walls of my cell, with all their narrow 
irksome monotony, fade into oblivion, while I enjoyed the pleasure 
of an imaginative excursion. Yet many convicts have not this 
consolation. In 1913, incredible as it may sound, 18,000 prisoners, 
or 13 per cent. of the total committals, could not read or write, 
while the bulk of the prisoners fall into the category of those who 
‘can read or write with difficulty or with moderate proficiency.’ 
The illiterate proportion is certainly high after fifty years of 
elementary education, but it has decreased rapidly as compared 
with earlier years, though the semi-illiterate figure has, curiously 
enough, increased. 

When I worked as a ‘ cleaner ’ on the prison corridor I noticed 
aconvict who every time his cell door was opened stood in the 
centre gazing out moodily. He looked so wretched that I tried 
to cheer him by asking about his books. 

‘I don’t know what they are. They're over in the corner. 
Ihaven’t looked at them,’ he said dully. 

I could not pursue inquiries, but it was obvious that the man 
was practically illiterate, and so his imprisonment was infinitely 
more tedious than mine. Yet this man was liable to be punished 
for looking out of his barred cell window. 

A large demand is always made on the prison library for 
illustrated magazines, the pictures of which can be enjoyed by 
all, and the few bound volumes of such periodicals are never 
sufficient. 

Some convicts become accomplished literary critics, and by 
dint of long sentences and much reading are able to weigh and 
compare books they have read. A little Cockney convict dis- 
coursed on Monte Christo in this way : 

‘Yus, it was served out to me in clink. And I read it right 
through to the end—every bloomin’ word. I remember where 
that bloke cuts his way with a piece of scrap iron through miles 
and miles of solid rock. It took ’im years an’ years to do it, but 
‘e done it at last. - I knew it was all lies when I read it, but it’s 
one of them books you ’as to keep on readin’ just to see what’s 
going to ’appen next.’ What more praise could an author 
desire ! 

Prison is always wrapped in gloom. Ugliness and surliness 
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are its keynotes. A warder is liable to be fined if he talks to the 
prisoners more than is necessary. The ‘silence rule’ presses 
hardly. From the moment a man enters he is not supposed to 
speak at all except in answer to a warder. This ‘ silence rule’ 
is not kept; it is not humanly possible. Instead, all kinds of 
trickery and deceit are fostered by prisoners attempting to evade 
it. Men become experts at speaking without moving their lips; 
at watching the warder in charge out of the corners of their eyes 
and at manipulating their handkerchiefs to conceal their mouths, 
Furtive whispering, spying and artfulness help to degrade the 
individual and lessen thai self-respect which should be a bulwark 
against crime. Sir Gilbert Murray has told the story of how one 
political prisoner went to the prison governor and explained that he 
was unable to keep the ‘ silence rule,’ and, as he did not wish to 
behave in an underhand way, he requested to be moved to a cell 
quite apart from the others. Such a man need have little fear 
of the effect of disobeying the ‘silence rule’ upon his moral 
character, but for most of the prisoners this continual temptation 
to deception is decidedly harmful. 

This ‘silence rule’ is pushed to extravagant lengths. At 
church the chaplain informed us that, though he did not want to 
interfere with our devotions, we were always to leave our faces 
uncovered, so that the warders, perched in high seats at the end 
of every two or three rows, could see if we were talking. I have 
seen one man, who disregarded this, jerked violently up by his 
coat collar because he buried his face in his hands. All this does 
not tend to give the prisoners much idea of the reality of Divine 
service. 

Drearier even than ‘ association ’ is the prison exercise. To 
plod round and round the ring like a string of camels condemned 
to perpetual wandering in the desert makes it an inexpressible 
relief to get back to the cell. 

One morning a warder objected to a prisoner taking off his 
cap as he tramped round. The prisoner walked on without 
heeding him. 

‘Come here ! ’ shouted the warder. 

The offender stepped out of the ring and came straight up to 
him. 

‘ Who do you think you are ? ’ snarled the official. 

‘A man!’ replied the prisoner. 

The assertion of manhood in such a place came to all of us, 
even the warder I think, with the shock of novelty. 

I remember one day seeing the burly, handsome figure of the 
late Mr. E. D. Morel. He was on remand for a trivial war offence 
and was wearing his own clothes—a light-grey suit. He was in 
the midst of a collection of unfortunate, tattered, wild-eyed 
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beggars and vagrants who were shuffling round the ring in flutter- 
ing rags. 

But even in prison the dandy spirit is in evidence. Officially 
no shaving is permitted, an occasional use of clippers being the 
only recognised method of removing the rapidly growing beards 
ofthe men. Some have always a fringe of untidy bristles on their 
chins. Yet on Sunday mornings I saw men, with hair well greased 
and chins well shaved, stepping blithely round the ring. The 
bacon fat of a dinner ration is saved and used for hair oil; but 
shaving presents greater difficulties. The prisoner who wants 
to cut a dash is obliged to sharpen and resharpen his tin dinner 
knife on the stone window-sill until it is keen-edged like a razor, 
and with this, his washing soap and cold water, he manages to 
shave. I have often seen them at work, with a hand thrust 
through the narrow aperture of the cell window trying to put 
an edge on their knives. This passion for smartness should be 
encouraged rather than repressed. 

The cell always receives careful attention. Everything there 
must be polished, scrubbed, cleaned, and placed to the fraction of 
an inch. Warders go round with chalk, marking where each 
article should be, and the luckless convict who has his blankets 
hanging over his bedboard two or three inches below the required 
position hears all about it. The demand for specklessness is so 
great that convicts often keep one or two mail sacks on the floor 
of their cells and sit with their boots off, hopping across from one 
sack to the other, when it is absolutely necessary that they should 
cross their cells. But their greatest desire is to sit motionless. 
Kipling’s lines in For to Admire : 

But sat in Clink without my boots, 
Admirin’ ’ow the world was made. 


have ever since held a deep meaning for me. A warder recom- 
mended this method as a way of keeping the cell floor white and 
spotless. But this means that space in the small cells is still 
more limited, for the convicts are unable to move about. 

I met all kinds of men in prison, and sometimes, under diffi- 
culties, heard their stories. One was a ship stoker, and, though 
he rarely worked outside prison, he was happy and hard-working 
as a stoker inside. He had become a ‘ red-band’ man, one of 
those privileged prisoners who are allowed to go to and from 
their work without a warder escorting them. He had been 
surprised while committing a burglary. Dashing out of the 
window, he raced along the roofs of the adjoining houses; then, 
breaking a window with his fist, he tried to scramble in and escape. 
But in the confusion he cut his hand badly and the bloodstains 
led to his capture. 
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‘And the Sunday papers had on their placards,’ he said 
proudly, ‘ “‘ Tracked by His Blood.””’ He took a queer, twisted 
pride in this. 

Bitter complaints about the police are common—and perhaps 
natural enough. Time and again I listened to heated indignant 
accounts of police blackmail, and how then the police went 
back on their bargain. One little man, white with exasperation, 
said : 

‘ They take liberties wiv us, that’s what they does. A police- 
man walks into one of the public-houses we uses and says, “ You 
never thinks of us when you're all right ” ; then you ’as to buy 
him beer and give him money or else he'll run you, whether 
you’ve done anything or not. We ’as to keep them as well as 
ourselves ! ’ 

This was the general burden of their tale. One asked if I 
remembered the ‘ Treacle Plaster Case.’ It was about a man 
coming from a bank with a bag of money when he suddenly had 
a treacle plaster smacked over his face. He dropped the bag, 
and when he removed the plaster the bag had vanished. A man 
was arrested and found guilty of the theft, so I was informed, 
simply because he paid his landlady in new half-crowns—and 
half-crowns had been stolen. The narrator swore that he had been 
with the supposed thief in a public-house at the time of the theft, 

One convict, who claimed to be a leader in the ‘ profession,’ 
viewed his fellow prisoners with disgust. 

‘Not many leading men come to this prison,’ he remarked; 
‘T’'ll watch I don’t come here again.’ 

* Best game for a crooked man is pocket-picking,’ he went on 
confidentially. ‘ You get the money and have no fences to pay; 
no one to share with. Many a time,’ he continued, ‘ I have been 
outside the World’s Fair till a detective tipped me the wink that 
all was clear ! ’ 

He told me a fantastic story of the break up of a criminal 
gang because some refused to work with the police and complained 
in court of blackmail. The two sections of the gang were, he 
said, at deadly enmity now. I record all this as a true account 
of the confidential talk of the criminal underworld. 

The happiest prisoner I ever met was an old man with an iron- 
grey beard and grey hair, ruddy face, and smiling eyes. He was 
‘in’ for contempt of court in connection with the payment of rates 
on a shop where his daughter and son-in-law lived. Every time 
the rates were due he came in and always occupied the same cell. 
He was familiar with prison routine and helped to serve the meals 
and do odd jobs. The warders found him very useful, and when 
his time was up he said good-bye to all. Every quarter day his 
cell was made ready for him. In that prison, too, was Tchicherin, 
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A bigamist boasted that his offence was better than stealing, 
though I could not help thinking that it would be interesting to 
have his wives’ opinions; a jocular thief described himself as 
‘honorary treasurer to the rich.’ But one of the most peculiar 
cases I met with was that of a quartermaster of a particular 
regiment, who was in the charge of a warder who had served as a 
private under him in the Army. 

‘Use ter ’ave ter call ’im “‘sir,”’’ said the little red-faced 
warder, jerking his thumb in the direction of the prisoner 
admiringly. ‘Smart man, he is. Him and two more got away 
with over 1000/, D’ye blame ‘im? If he didn’t, some other 
blighter would ! ’ 

A strangely tolerant attitude, I thought, on the part of a 
guardian of the law. 

A pitiable sight was that of the old vagrants. Some of these 
poor old men should have been in hospital rather than in prison. 
One I saw on the morning of his discharge, looking so frail that his 
bones seemed to be coming through his skin. He was being 
turned adrift on the world again. What sort of future was 
possible for him ? 

On the whole the convicts struck me as physically, mentally, 
and morally weak and incapable, quite unable to hold their 
own honestly in a hard, competitive world, so they came back to 
prison again and again. Many had. little or no self-control and 
quarrelled violently if they got the chance. 

Interesting inscriptions were sometimes written on the cell 
walls. A love poem in Italian moved one convict to derision 
when it was explained to him, because, he said, the girl would 
never see it. To him it was a case of love’s labour lost. But I 
preferred this to the usual ‘ Bill Hawkins. Hoxton. 1905.’ 
Someone wrote on a cell door ‘ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor ivon bars a cage.’ Under this was written, ‘ But 1t’s a damned 
fine imitation!’ A study in point of view ! 

There are times when one wants to write, and then the walls 
and the ordinary prison slate are not enough. I endeavoured 
to solve the problem by means of a needle, laboriously pricking 
letters and words which could be read on holding the paper up 
to the light. But in one of the periodical cell searches my poor 
substitutes for writing were discovered and confiscated. To 
make solitary confinement more tolerable I petitioned for the 
use of writing materials, but these were refused. In this respect 
our prison system has taken a retrograde step. Many books 
have been written in prison without which the world would be 
poorer, Sir Walter Raleigh, John Bunyan, and Oscar Wilde 
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come immediately to mind as writing in English prisons, while 
Marco Polo in Venice, Silvio Pellico in an Austrian dungeon, 
Kropotkin in a French gaol, have been among the host who have 
enriched world literature by their prison writings. To deprive 
prisoners of the opportunity of using pen and ink does not seem 
to be an action of a specially regenerative character. 

Any prisoner who went on hunger strike was immediately 
moved into the dungeons—dirty, dark, half-underground cells, 
well calculated to induce depression and increase mental torture, 
I spent close on a fortnight there, and during my stay was given 
a little book about insects to read. Among the grime and filth 
I could study many specimens from real life. The cells above, 
that are generally in use, are almost too well cleaned, but these 
gave the prisoner the impression that he had been thrust among 
the lumber to die. It was an eerie experience to hear in that 
dungeon the roll-call of hunger strikers taken each morning, the 
voices answering from different cells, but growing weaker every 
day. Stranger still was the desire for weakness that possessed 
the men of the depths, for when they felt stronger they despaired. 
Their weakening hold on life was all they had to fight with. 

Forcible feeding, with its assault on personality—the white- 
smocked doctor, his uniformed assistants, his paraphernalia of 
rubber tube, gag and funnel, all mobilised to defeat the will of the 
prisoner—is a horrible business. I do not think there are many 
prisoners who have entered on a hunger strike who would not 
prefer to starve to death rather than be compelled to submit to this 
mauling, especially as after the first two days the ravenous desire 
for food vanishes. 

Warders have a habit of sliding along the corridors in carpet 
slippers and pushing back the metal cover of the glass spy-hole 
in the cell door. Never once is the prisoner assured of privacy ; 
the only indication he has that he is being watched is when a 
faint click is heard and he sees an eye peering in at him. No 
prisoners except ‘ red-band’ men are allowed out of their cells 
unless a warder is with them. 

The prison system places the power of petty persecution in 
the hands of the prison warder, whose word is invariably taken 
against that of a convict. I have seen warders scrupulously 
fair, even when prisoners were troublesome, but there are excep- 
tions. In one flagrant case of bullying, the prison governor 
reprimanded the warder concerned, but I could not help thinking 
that if instead of the men being political prisoners they had been 
ordinary convicts, there would have been little chance of redress. 
Prison conditions apparently make for surliness. A’most every 
day quarrels between warders occurred over the pettiest trifles— 
pails, brushes, etc. The man on one landing would lean over 
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the rail and fiercely abuse the man on another. Prison succeeds 
in curdling the milk of human kindness. 

Visiting Justices should realise their responsibility. Often 
they merely act in support of prison authorities instead of investi- 
gating complaints. ‘Have you seen the Prison Governor ? ’ may 
be asked, if intervention is desired. If the prisoner says 
‘No,’ the Visiting Justice replies, ‘Ah, you should see the 
Governor!’ If the luckless prisoner says ‘ Yes,’ then the reply 
is, ‘Oh, well; if he won’t do anything, I can’t!’ Either way the 
prisoner does not seem any better off for the Visiting Justice’s 
presence. I remember one whose answer to a complaint that the 
prison regulations had not been properly carried out was, ‘ Well, 
you don’t seem any the worse for it!’ When inspectors act in 
this spirit they make their whole position farcical, with a hint 
of possible tragedy. 

At first, like most prisoners, I could not eat the hard, dry 
bread supplied, and the convict ‘ cleaners ’ feasted on what I left. 
But soon I became as ravenous as the rest. Prisoners are always 
hungry, although the diet is scientifically worked out to give just 
as much food as health requires. For all that, I have seen men 
fighting fiercely in corridor recesses over scraps of stale bread. 

Because of the meagre food ration it is doubly important that 
convicts should get the food to which they are officially entitled, 
and, after working for a year in a prison kitchen, I realise that 
often this is not the case. Prison officials like to run the kitchen 
economically and, I suppose, are tempted to make insufficient 
allowance for bad food and wastage. In any case, the prisoner 
has frequently to go short. Remand prisoners, who do not know 
to what they are entitled, suffer most. Often dinners are short, 
and the required number has to be made up by taking a bit off 
the rest. Bad potatoes are often shared out equally with the good. 
Once when a complaint was made about the quality of the 
potatoes, the good potatoes were all served out to the ‘drab 
men,’ t.e. regular convicts, and the ‘remand men’ (who wear 
their own clothes) had even more bad ones than usual. Ifa man 
persistently complains about his food, though he may be punished 
for making ‘ frivolous and vexatious’ complaints, it is usually 
better for him, for his dinner tin is marked and he gets good 
weight and quality. I have dwelt on this at some length, because 
in prison ‘meals and mailbags’ make up practically the whole 
of life, and, as the convicts are never too well fed, it seems 
incredibly mean to deprive them of their regulation ration. 

Every Wednesday morning, as well as Sunday, we went to the 
prison chapel, and I remember vividly the wonderful sermon 
which the chaplain preached one day on the unity, continuity, 
and divinity of life. It was all about men who had no room to 
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sprawl out their lives, and so shot upward. I was thinking this 
over in my cell when a warder came in and told me I was wanted 
for the ‘ coal gang.’ The morning was wet and cold and the yard 
muddy. We loaded up coal from a heap, in sacks, and staggered 
across two yards with these on our backs. Sometimes I had aq 
spell on the shovel and sometimes on the sacks. It was a sickening 
sensation to feel the sack slipping down as I went forward and 
to be unable to hoist it up again. The greasy stone steps leading 
to the stokehole were a danger point, for I arrived exhausted, 
and it was hard to prevent myself slipping down head first, sack 
and all. But we spread ashes on the steps to give our feet a grip 
and went on fortwoor threehours. Then, tired out, we shambled 
back to our cells in clumsy, ill-fitting shoes, wet and dirty, with 
aching backs, When I reached my cell I did not think any more 
about the unity, continuity, and divinity of life, nor about the 
dignity of labour either. There were lots of beautiful thoughts 
I did not think. But I understood the lives of those who toil for 
longer hours than I did, at hard, physical work, and dwell in 
intellectual darkness, as well as the attitude of mind so superior 
to them. 

The following day I noticed a handcart fastened with a chain 
and a padlock standing close to the coal heap. We could have 
used this, the warder said, if the key had been available. But 
it was not, so we went on carrying the sacks of coal on our backs, 
Then I began toask: ‘Why? What sense was there in stumbling 
across two yards under these burdens when a truck stood idle?’ 
The warder, a good man, known for some obscure reason as ‘ Cow 
Face,’ saw my dissatisfaction, while the other prisoners hesitated. 

“C2, 24! What is it? Ain’t you satisfied with the job?’ 
he snapped. 

‘No, I’m not, and I don’t intend to do it!’ 

‘ Allright ! Go back to your cell! We'll soon see about that !’ 

His tone was threatening, but I went back. 

All the morning I watched my companions staggering across 
the yard. Then I read a book—Emerson’s Essays. And I knew 
again the satisfaction of those who think lofty thoughts while 
others sweat and strain. 

I was not punished or told to go on that job again. And I 
learned what I should like to have known some years earlier— 
that if a man refuses to do brutalising work and is prepared to 
pay the price he will escape it, and no power on earth can compel 
him to doit. Later, when I explained to a warder that in connec- 
tion with prison the word ‘task’ had been expunged from my 
dictionary, he replied, ‘ All right ; but don’t tell the others ! ’ 

The knowledge I gained here would have been valuable 
earlier, because in the world—that is, the world of the factory 
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workers—I had been chained, so I thought, to such work. And 
[here record the conviction, after trying both, that, as compared 
with working in a factory under modern routine conditions, prison 
is much to be preferred. I know that most people who have 
never been in either will profoundly disagree, but that is quite 
immaterial. 

Accommodation in prison is much superior to many working- 
class dwellings, decidedly so to the one and two-roomed shacks of 
the Durham miners, or to the London slums. General conditions 
of cleanliness compare favourably. Baths are taken regularly, 
with no scrambling or waiting for hours at public baths on Satur- 
day afternoons, as is the case often when workmen go to them in 
their scant leisure time. Clean clothes are provided, and the 
food, though simple, coarse, and apparently insufficient, is regular. 

Opportunity exists for reading and thought; there is space 
and leisure. No one has any anxiety to make ends meet. There 
is no fear of the ‘ sack ’—that ever-present dread of the worker’s 
life. On the whole, there is no driving, and though there were 
unpleasant jobs, as the coal job, these last only a few hours. 
Nobody watches with hostile eyes to see that you do not straighten 
your back. Relaxation and mental stock-taking are possible in 
prison. Personally, I read books I had dreamed of reading all 
my life: I laid the foundation of an education there. Compare 
this with crowded lodgings, shared with strangers, where you 
cannot read, write, or even stay, in comfort. Prison is decidedly 
better. 

An objective test can also be applied. You do not see the 
convicts lurching along like tired, hopeless beasts after their 
day’s work, which is often the case with honest working men in 
our big cities. 

Modern civilisation will have to invent worse prisons or devise 
better social conditions if it wants to terrify its helots into honesty. 
The high walls frighten them now, but if a notice were put up 
‘Limited Accommodation Only,’ perhaps the high walls would be 
needed to keep them out! Really there seems no point in people 
sweating away their strength, in being over-worked and under-fed, 
and living in misery outside. If only to build up their constitu- 
tions, many would be well advised to try a spell in prison. Of 
course it would be harsh, gloomy, uncomfortable—but their lives 
are all that now. 

Everything comes to an end, and my sentence did so. I went 
to see the chaplain, and he asked me, ‘ What are you ?’ 

‘A driller by profession ; a writer by inclination,’ I answered. 

‘A queer combination!’ he remarked, lifting his eyebrows. 
He was a round-faced, good-humoured, Pickwickian little man. 

‘Not at all,’ I ventured. ‘ Most of the men who write any- 
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thing worth reading have worked for their living and have h 
varied experience of life.’ te 
I was taken to the reception cells near the prison gate am 
exchanged the broad-arrow suit for my own clothes. ais 
In an adjoining cell was an old Irish labourer, also being 
released. He told his troubles. He had no home, and ~a 
belongings consisted of a bundle left in a ‘ corfee shop’ 
months before, which he was doubtful of recovering. i 
‘ Time was, if you did six munfs,’ he said aggrievedly, ‘ you'd 
a got ten bob to go out wiv. But the chaplain says we'd boom 
it away and be back again the same night. The bloomin’ plac 
ain’t worf comin’ to now!’ “ll 
A key grated in the lock and stopped his talk. One by ¢ 
we were let out and saw the others. Kelly, the Irish labo 
was easily recognised. His clothes were caked with mud, ju 
as they had been on the day he was arrested, possibly in a drunkem 
brawl. And he was starting life afresh without even a brus 
down. 
‘ Kelly,’ said the warder. The labourer stepped out sma 
with the air of an old soldier. 
‘ You’re wanted in the Chief Warder’s office.’ 
In a few minutes Kelly reappeared. 
‘ The old man gave me ten shillings,’ he whispered hoarselyl 
his face wrinkled with smiling satisfaction. " 
The great, heavy door of the prison swung open. One by oné 
we stepped over the threshold out into the sunlight—free men. 7 
And after all my careful balancings I found that I preferred 
the responsibilities and dangers of freedom to the security 0 
servitude ! yl 
R. M. Fox. 








